i 


. ,  .  does  advertising  reach  more  people 
than  in  any  other  medium.  With  over  two 
billion  pages  every  day,  newspapers  go 
into  the  homes  of  88%  of  the  nation’s 
families.  No  other  medium  can  approach 
this  tremendous  impact  on  the  American 
buying  public. 

In  the  Chicago  market,  nothing  sells 
more  people  than  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
It  reaches  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
families  than  any  television  show,  any 
radio  program,  any  magazine  or  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 


LATEST  TYPE  4-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS 
WITH  FAMOUS  3/2  FOLDER.  UTMOST 
FLEXIBILITY  FOR  ROP  AND  SPOT 
COLOR  POSITIONING.  PRESS  UNITS 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  DYNAMIC  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  COLORS  OF  YOUR  CHOICE. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

)pROVViV5 

^  by  the  great  names  in  the  m 


great  names  in  the  newspaper  industry 


OVER  THE  YEARS ...  83  to  be  exact . . .  SCOTT 
presses  have  established  a  reputation  for 
dependability  and  economical  operation. 
Their  list  of  users  includes  many  of  the  most 
famous  newspaper  plants  in  the  world.  The 
mechanical  and  engineering  skill  that  has 
gone  into  their  making  is  the  result  of  many 
years’  experience  and  on  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  newspaper  industry  wanted 
to  obtain. 

The  SCOTT  touch  of  talent  in  manufac¬ 
ture  and  design  saves  money  for  all  of  the 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  that  are  being 


printed  on  SCOTT  presses.  Dependability 
is  their  big  feature  .  .  .  maintenance  is  not¬ 
ably  low ,  press  failure  just  doesn’t  occur. 

Today  .  .  .  SCOTT  presses  embody  full 
provision  for  ROP  color  and  can  be  custom 
built  in  any  number  of  units.  The  famous 
3-2  folder  is  an  integral  part  of  any  press 
arrangement. 

If  you  contemplate  pressroom  changes 
.  .  .  either  all  new  presses  or  modernization 
of  your  present  plant  ...  let  SCOTT  engi¬ 
neers  help  you  decide  on  the  best  press 
arrangement. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


DIVISION  Of  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  riant:  Plainfield, N. J.  \^pressesj 

EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 

BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1B7S 


SCOTT 


f 


GROWS  and  GROWS  and  GROWS!! 


PEAXrXS 

By  Charles  AA.  Schulz 


Lucy  .  .  .  and  Linus  .  .  . 


PFANUTS 


^IUHATS  THIS  about 
Y0UAN0A’'/WI55 
0THMA(2"?a)MO 
IN  THE  WORLD  15 
.  MI55  OTHMR? 


'^SHE'5  MV  TEACHER...SHE 
V  UNDERSTANDS  ME!  ^ 


.  .  .  Snoopy  .  .  .  and  Sally  .  .  . 


Violef  .  .  .  and  Good  Ol'  Charlie  Brown  .  .  . 


WELL  I'M  A  LOUSY  CARPENTER , 

I  CAN'T  NAIL  STRAI6HT.  I 
CAN'T  SAW  STRAlSHTANDI 
ALWAYS  saiT  THE  WOOD... 


I'M  NERVOUS.  I  lack 
CONriDENCE,  I'M  STUPID, 

I  HAVE  POOR  TASTE  AND 
absolutely  no  sense  Of  DESIGN 


GO, ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED, 
IT'S  COMING  ALONG  ORA^j 


.  .  .  and  all  the  other  delightful  little  characters  in  this  inimitable  news¬ 
paper  comic  now  appear  regularly  in  more  than  470  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  and  in  more  than  50  foreign  papers 
throughout  the  free  world.  For  availability  in  your  area,  we  suggest  you 
phone  or  wire  without  delay. 


[UNITED  FEATURES 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

8-10 — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
8-10 — Communications  Forum,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  Univarsitv 
Park,  Pa. 

8- 11 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs 

Virginia. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute,  New  Methods  of  Producing  Newspapsn 

(under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

II-I+— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Golden  Anniversary  convention,  Claypool  Hote 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

13 — UPl  Massachusetts  Newspaper  Editors,  1812  House,  Framingham,  Mass 
15-16— Kansas-Missour!  AP  Association,  Kansas  City. 

17 — Mid-America  Newspaper  ROP  Color  Conference,  Sheraton  Hote 
Chicago. 

17-18 — Iowa  AP  managing  editors,  Waterloo. 

20-21 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Providence,  R.  I. 
29-30 — Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League,  Milwaukee  Inn,  Milwaukee. 


DECEMBER 

4- 5 — California  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clift,  San  Francisco. 
^—Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Milwaukee. 

5- 6— North  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council,  Wilson. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors,  Columbia  University,  N«< 
York. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


JANUARY— 1960 

10- 12 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheratcr- 
Plaza,  Boston. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columb* 
University,  New  York. 

14-15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club 
Seattle. 

14-16— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Phoenix 


131,000  "working  women" — with  no  time 
to  spare  in  the  morning — are  one  of  the 
many  reasons  that  make  Houston  an 
afternoon  newspaper  market.  The  Chronicle 
— overwhelmingly  preferred  by  "working 
women"  —  reaches  them  when  they  are 
relaxing  at  home  .  •  .  mofivates  their  next 
shopping  trip. 


irlzona  Newspapers  Association,  Ramai 

17-19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroede- ! 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

17-20 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Bmc 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Hotel  Kenmon 
Boston. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

23- 25— Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Caproo 
Hotel,  Lubbock.  Texas. 

24- 27 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  White  Plaza  Hote 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

27 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Research  Workshop 
Hotel  Sheraton  East,  Now  York. 

29-30 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Conference,  Netherland-Hiltoc 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

31-Feb.  2 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Advertisers  know  of  The  Chronicle's  strong 
influence  over  women.  They  know  that  to 
sell  Houston  housewives  and  "working 
women,"  The  Chronicle  is  a  must.  Proof 
positive  is  The  Chronicle's  dominant 
leadership  over  both  other  Houston 
newspapers  in  general,  retail  and  classified 
advertising  linage.  Let  your  advertising 
get  a  head  start  .  .  .  place  it  in  The 
Chronicle! 


FEBRUARY 

4-7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Angeles. 

8-19 — American  Press  Institute.  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (newspap*"! 
under  75,000). 

15-17 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Buffalo. 

21-22 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Kansas  Ch 
Mo. 

21-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting,  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

27-29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minn. 


Hotel  Statler,  b 


MARCH 

10-12 — Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel,  Bat: 
Rouge,  La. 

24-26— International  Press  Institute  assembly,  Tokyo. 

28-30 — Science  Writers  Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hi 
N.  C. 


Read  by  More  Houstonians 
Than  Any  Other  Newspaper! 
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THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
National  Representatives 


Now 


for  the  first  time 


reach  more  than 


with  just  ONE 


Detroit  daily  newspaper 

(NATION’S  FIFTH  MARKET) 

-the  friendly  Free  Press 


only  morning  paper 


in  Michigan! 


500  069  ctrcvlohoft—tat*tt  ouor**'  of  ABC 

tis  fTonrSj  mrfjing  S<»p>  30,  1959.  oi  Aud»  Sur^ou  Orcufo'Kyif,  tw6|ect  to  oud<^ 


(ienrge  Malloy,  New  York 


national  REPRESENTATiviSi  StoTy,  firooks  &  Finley 
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Drive  home 
your  sales  message 
with 

DEPTH  OF 
PENETRATION 


When  . . , 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
regularly  carries  your  advertising  message, 
the  facts  and  ideas  relating  to  your  prod¬ 
uct  are  reaching  this  important  market 
with  full  effectiveness. 

MONITOR  readers  are  particularly  re¬ 
sponsive  to  advertising  in  this  their  favor¬ 
ite  newspaper.  Leading  retailers  tell  us 
they  are  keenly  aware  that  MONITOR 
readers  make  a  regular  practice  of  asking 
for  MONITOR -advertised  brand  merchan¬ 
dise  by  name.  In  addition,  these  men  and 
women  enjoy  much  better  than  average 
"spendable  income”  —  spendable  for 
worthwhile  products. 

Without  any  obligation  on  your  part, 
we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed  proposal 
of  MONITOR  advertising  custom-made  to 
the  requirements  of  your  product. — 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR, 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Mass. 


★  ★ 
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Heady  Headlines 

L.  B.  Williams,  director,  California  Foods  Research  Institute,  San 
Francisco:  “A  long  time  ago  when  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  main¬ 
tained  the  so-called  universal  copydesk,  which  means  none,  somebody 
took  a  story  off  the  wire  about  the  returns  a  grape-grower  got  for  a 
carload  of  grapes  shipped  to  New  York  and  wrote  this  headline:  ‘Why 
'  Growers  Get  What  Crops  Need.’  ” 

Jack  Ayer,  news  editor,  ff  illoufshhy  (Ohio)  Netrs-Herald :  ‘‘Head 
writing,  as  your  comer  recognizer,  is  a  high  mystery.  I  am  proud 
of  this  one,  which  was  written  after  John  F.  Kennedy  tolil  Cleveland 
Demoe-rats  that  he  hoped  they  ‘loved  him  in  .Septenil>er  as  they 
would  in  May’:  ‘Dems  Deem  Kennedy’s  “.September  Song”  Highly 
■Suggestive.’  Feer  pith  and  moment,  my  prize  goes  to  Burt  A.  Nelson, 
former  News-Herald  city  editor,  now  reading  copy  in  Bulfalo.  Hr 
carved  his  name  in  eternity  the  day  after  the  1958  elections,  whm 
the  lights  went  out  at  a  victory  celebration  staged  by  our  mayor, 
Gar  Pierce.  The  merriment  was  such  that  the  party  went  on  in  thr 
dark,  and  Burt  wrote;  ‘(>looni  Can’t  Pierce  Spirits  At  Gar’s  Blow¬ 
out.’  The  problem  of  counting  all  the  double  meanings  in  that  one 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  IBM  center  at  Western  Keserve  h.” 

I  William  (Bill)  Potter,  managing  editor,  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morning 
Times:  “Some  10  years  ago  when  I  was  editor  of  the  Stephentnlle  (Texas) 
Daily  Empire,  1  left  town  for  a  press  association  meeting.  I  left  the  page 
one  layout  to  a  young  cub  reporter.  Imagine  my  chagrin  upon  returning 
to  pick  up  a  copy  of  our  paper  with  this  banner  headline — ‘Cold  Blizzard 
Hits  Texas  Panhandle.’” 

lairry  Freeman,  East  C«>unty  representative,  San  Diego  Union 
and  Evening  Tribune:  “The  Alpine  Sun,  published  a  few  miles 
east  of  .San  Diego  in  an  unincorporated  community  and  calling 
itself  ‘.America’s  tiniest  newspaper’  (a  5^2  x  8^4  (tffset  htMtklet 
form),  carrietl  this  head  Ort.  2:  ‘Cxmrt  To  Decide  Cold  Water 
War.’  The  story  concerned  a  dispute  between  two  potential  water 
districts  proposed  for  formation.  The  editor,  who  writes  his  own 
heads,  is  C.larke  Irvine.” 

Walter  Gieber,  Department  of  Journalism,  llniversity  of  California, 
Berkeley:  “One  of  my  students  caught  the  spirit  of  your  collection  of 
headlines.  He  dug  up  one  from  a  recent  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The 
I  story  featured  a  former  school  teacher  who  found  more  interesting 
expression  in  the  art  of  the  strip  tease.  The  head— ‘A  Teacher’s  New 
I  Line:  Reeling  and  Writhing  And  Rhythmic  Tricks.’” 

Gene  S<'hrocder,  .Associatevl  Press,  Detroit;  “On  the  suhjev't  of 
headlines,  one  of  the  sharpest  appeared  in  the  Lns  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Sun  after  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention  last  year  voted  to  bar 
public  relations  men  from  joining  the  journalistic  fraternity: 
‘Hacks  Ax  Flack  (Jaque.’  But  for  consistently  clever  heads  Iwyond 
the  call  of  ordinary  copydesk  duty,  I  nominate  the  Detroit  Fret 
Press,  When  President  Eisenhower  decided  to  fly  to  soulliem 
(California,  the  F-P  said:  ‘Ige’s  Code  Seds  Hib  To  Desert’.” 

,  Percy  Forster,  King  Features  and  Hearst  Headline  Service,  Buenos 
Aires:  “Thirty  years  ago,  while  pinch-hitting  for  the  night  editor  of  the 
fiiienos  Aires  Herald,  there  came  the  story  of  the  tilled  London  police 
:  chief  arraigned  on  charges  of  immoral  conduct  with  young  girls  in  Hyde 
Park.”  I  marked  it  for  page  one  with  a  heading:  ‘.\  Knight  in  the 
Park.’  .About  the  same  time,  when  Germany's  aged  and  exiled  ruler  WM 
about  to  remarry,  news  of  postponement  l)ecause  of  a  breakdown  in 
the  music  department  was  labelled:  ‘Royal  Wedding  Postponed — Kaisers 
Organ  Out  of  Order.’  This  led  to  hasty  recall  of  the  regular  incumbent 
from  a  much-needed  vacation.  But  before  he  could  get  hack.  I  managed 
to  get  ‘Queen  Rammed  in  Stern’  on  a  shipping  item.  Since  then  nobody 
j  has  cared  to  trust  me  with  headline  writing.” 

Nat  Marks,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times:  “In  your  search  f«ir  the 
happy  headline,  please  let  me  offer  one  that  I  like  recently  (per¬ 
haps  because  I  wrote  it);  ‘(Cheese  It — .-V  Law  Suit:  Roquefortiani 
See  Red  In  Fight  Over  Bleu.’  ” 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 
NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.  C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 


I.  Herbert  Gordon,  chief  of  bureau.  News  .Associates  Incorporated. 
Washington:  “When  Paik  Too  Chin,  Korean  defense  official,  arranged  * 
W'hite  House  conference,  the  If'ashington  Daily  News  came  up  with  this 
clever  headline:  ‘Paik  Too  Chin  W'ith  Ike.’  .Another  favorite  from  our 
staff  led  off  the  audio  copy  announcing  that  Ike  had  signed  the  law  ad¬ 
mitting  Hawaii  to  statehood.  It  read:  “Fish  and  Poi  joined  the  all-Xmer*' 
can  team  today.” 

Harvey  Kauffman,  PR  representative.  Prudential  Insiiranrt 
Cxrmpany  of  America,  Los  Angeles:  “The  Ix>s  Angeles  Time'  OcL 
25  carried  a  dandy:  ‘Van  Doren  To  Join  New,  No-Prize  Qui*> 
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COWAII 


0ht  lBirinin0ham  Jfetus 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Diversified  end  Dynomic! 


Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  ore  now  moking 
this  city  o  young  finonciol  giont.  Employment  in 
these  fields  olmost  doubled  (83.2%)  from  1949- 
1959.  Birminghom's  1958  Net  Effective  Buying  In¬ 
come  topped  o  billion,  $1,016,273,000. 

Big  Things  are  Happening  in  Birmingham's  Trading 
Area.  The  Space  Copitol  of  the  Free  World  ot  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Alobomo,  is  o  port  of  Birminghom's  growing 
ond  diversifying  troding  oreo.  Birminghom  ond  Alo¬ 
bomo  firms  hove  big  controcts  from  Redstone. 

A  Modern  Warehouse  Building  in  Birmingham  typify¬ 
ing  its  sooring  wholesole  trode.  Wholesole  trode 
employment  jumped  76.1%  from  1949-1959. 

Fast  New  Four  Lone  Highways  ore  bringing  pros¬ 
perous  troding  oreo  fomilies  within  eosy  reoch  of 
Birminghom's  front  door.  They  ore  demonding  more 
ond  more  service  thot  only  Metropoliton  Birminghom 


Birmingham  Is  Not  Too  Busy  for  Gracious  Living  in 

entertoinment  ond  culturol  octivities  ...  in  beoutiful 
homes  on  sloping  hillsides  of  Red  ond  Shodes  Moun- 


National  Representatives:  Kelly-Smith  Company 


#  Morning 


Evening 


•  Sunday 
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Media  Responsibility 

^1  ^HF.  television  (|ui/  scandal  once  again  draniati/es  a  basic  difference 

between  broadcast  and  print  media — the  rcsjjonsibility  of  the  pid)- 
lisher  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  broadcaster.  Publishers  of  print  media 
are  resjx>nsible,  legally  and  otherwise,  for  everything  in  the  puKliu  t 
which  they  disseminate.  Broadcasters  apparently  are  not. 

\Ve  have  said  many  times  that  the  federal  law  recpiiring  brf)adcaslers 
to  give  equal  time  to  opposing  political  candidates  but  barring  them 
from  censoring  the  candidates’  s|>eeches  absolvetl  broadcasters  from 
responsibility  for  what  they  put  on  the  air  waves.  The  Supreme  C',ourt 
decision  in  late  June,  which  upheld  the  law  and  said  broadcasters 
cannot  be  sued  for  libclou«  statements  made  by  |K>litical  candidates 
to  whom  they  were  forced  to  give  ecpial  time,  was  the  clincher  to 
our  argument. 

Now  it  develops  in  the  .Senate  hearings  that  broadcasters  haven’t 
had  any  responsibility  foi  a  large  j)art  of  what  they  transmit  anyway. 
They  have  been  sellers  of  time  on  the  air  making  their  facilities 
available  to  anyone  who  would  pay  the  juice  to  do  with  as  they 
please  without  sujjervision.  In  many  instances  the  advertiser,  the 
agency  or  the  owner  and  jjrcxlucer  of  the  j)ackage  show  have  con¬ 
trolled  the  broadcast  jjKxluct  without  sujjervision  from  the  broad¬ 
caster  who  should  be  the  resjK)nsible  jiarty. 

If  the  newspajjer  or  magazine  business  o|x?rated  in  that  way  there 
would  be  chaos  (worse  than  the  jiresent  TV  variety)  and  very  little 
}>ublic  accejjtancc. 

The  public  must  be  aware  of  this  difference  which  is  why  in 
every  survey  the  vast  majority  of  jicojile  say  they  jirefer  and  get 
more  out  of  advertising  in  newspaj>ers  than  in  other  media. 


Timely  But  Misleading  Survey 

esteemed  contemjx)rary  in  the  radio-television  field,  lixxid- 
casting  magazine,  paid  a  lot  of  money  two  weeks  ago  for  a 
surxey  by  an  outside  research  organization  of  the  jjublic’s  attitude 
toward  quiz  shows,  TV,  Van  Dcjren,  etc.  It  was  j)ro|)er  and  com¬ 
mendable  for  a  trade  j>ublication  to  jierform  such  a  service  for  its 
field. 

However,  the  results — showing  57%  of  the  j>eojjle  want  to  see 
quiz  shows  back  on  the  air,  only  14%  think  Van  Doren  unqualified 
to  teach  at  Columbia  University,  only  18%,  say  the  investigation  has 
affected  their  attitude  toward  TV — ajjjjearing  in  Broadcasting  Nov. 
2  hit  the  newsj>a|>ers  that  clay  and  the  next  just  after  Van  Doren 
and  others  had  their  big  clay  before  the  .Senate  Ciommittee. 

The  public  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  revelations  from 
the  hearings  when  the  study  was  made.  A  similar  survey  now  might 
produce  entirely  different  lesults. 


Film  Ad  Cleanup 

Okvfral  newsj>aj>ers — the  last  one  being  in  Tulsa  (E&P,  Oct.  .SI, 
l>age  28) — have  successfully  ajjjiroached  Icxal  movie  managers  and 
rejjresentatives  of  movie  studios  with  a  jjrogram  to  clean  uj)  some 
movie  ads  which  are  thought  to  be  objectionable.  It  has  been  the 
exjjerience  of  these  news|>apers  that  the  movie  peojile  Icxally  and  in 
Hollywood  are  willing  to  ctx>jjerate.  Other  newsjrajjcrs  which  have  a 
similar  problem  undoubtedly  will  find  the  same  ccx)j>erative  sjnrit  if 
they  should  try  to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  to  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  movie  and  newsjxqx^r  business  to  do  so  because  the 
public  can  only  react  favorably. 
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Without  counsel  purposes  are  disap¬ 
pointed:  hut  in  the  multitude  of  coun¬ 
sellors  they  are  esiahlished.—Frorerbs, 

\P;  22. 
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■Short  Sahei 

Headlines: 

State  School  Boards  Assn.  Elects  Pick¬ 
up. — Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

*  ♦  * 

Cat  Fanciers’  Head  Found  Slain  in 
Home.- — Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

*  ♦  • 

Six  Per  Cent  Of  Gals  To  Suffer  Bold 
Spots. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Many  Shapes  in  Bathtubs. — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

*  «  * 

Women  Outline  Men  In  Britain. — Dan¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  News. 
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CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


WHOSE  SUMMIT? 
'Fook,  Long  Island  Newsday 
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PLBLICITY  HANDOUTS 

I  note  in  Ray  Erwin’s  Column  Oct.  3 
the  inevitable  (albeit  justifiable)  com¬ 
plaint  of  editors  about  the  preponderance 
of  out-and-out  junk  spewed  forth  hy  the 
publicity  hacks.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  publicity  man.  I’m  with  the  com¬ 
plaining  editors.  There  is  too  much  news¬ 
less  material  sent  out  in  the  form  of 
publicity  releases. 

I’d  like  to  see  the  elimination  of  most 
of  this  material.  T«m>  often  the  puff  stuff 
reaches  such  proportions  that  editors  like 
Bill  Lee,  who  is  quoted  become  so  exas¬ 
perated  that  they  thereafter  consign  all 
news  releases  to  the  wastebasket  ,  .  .  un¬ 
read.  Publicity  writers  like  myself,  who 
honestly  try  to  see  that  publicity  material 
does  have  actual  news  value  that  will  be 
of  service  to  an  editor,  thereby  are  hurt 
because  our  material  is  lost  in  this  total 
rejection  of  all  publicity  material.  It  is  to 
our  benefit,  as  well  as  the  editors,  if  a 
way  could  be  devised  to  stop  the  flood  of 
junk  publicity. 

But.  although  I  can  sympathize  with  the 
complaining  editors.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
they  have  brought  this  situation  on  them¬ 
selves  and  will  continue  to  perpetuate  it 
in  spite  of  their  protestations.  After  all, 
it  is  the  editor  who  exercises  control  in 
the  final  analysis.  No  publicity  writer  can 
hold  his  i>ositinn  indefinitely  unless  his 
material  sees  print.  The  editors  who  ac¬ 
cept  puff  publicity  and  print  it  are  thereby 
encouraging  further  production  of  this 
kind  of  material. 

If  all  editors  staunchly  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  worthless  publicity  stories,  even  if 
pressured  to  do  so  by  advertisers,  the  cre¬ 
ators  of  junk  publicity  would  be  unable  to 
justify  their  existence  by  producing  the 
clippings  which  show  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  publication.  If  they  couldn’t 
produce  evidence  of  publication,  they’d 
s(M)n  be  out  of  business. 

Meanwhile,  those  publicity  writers  (and 
there  are  plenty  of  them)  who  are  trying 
to  do  a  g(M>d  job  for  their  clients  by  doing 
a  good  job  for  the  media,  would  no  longer 
have  their  newsworthy  material  lost  in  the 
mass  of  promotional  verbiage  and  thus 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  edi¬ 
torial  support  for  their  belief  that  news¬ 
worthy  material,  produced  in  a  competent 
manner,  will  deserve  space  on  its  own 
merits. 

In  short.  I’d  like  to  see  a  little  less  edi¬ 
torial  wailing  about  junk  publicity,  and  a 
little  m(»re  editorial  action  to  eliminate  it 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  those 
publicity  writers  who  are  conscientiously 
trying  to  give  media  the  type  of  legitimate 
news  it  wants.  You  editors  have  control. 
Why  not  exercise  it? 

John  L.  Normoylk 

Publicity  Supervisor. 

Allstate  Insurance  Co. 

Skokie,  III. 


I  hope  that  readers  who  got  as  far  as 
page  4  Oct.  4  stayed  vyith  the  magazine  to 
page  65.  Those  of  us  in  public  relations 
who  according  to  quotes  in  the  Erwin 
column  (not  Ray’s  own  quotes,  mind!) 
“bombard”  the  desks  of  the  Bridgeport 
Herald's  Mr,  Sandahl  with  “bilge,  burps 
and  blasts”  and  “forever  pound  away”  at 
the  Hartford  Courant's  Mr.  Lee,  or,  as 
Esquire's  Mr.  Harrington  says,  practice 
“the  art,  science,  skill,  dodge  or  trade  of 
lying”  were  more  generously  treated,  they 
would  find,  by  columnist  Irv  Kupcinet, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  who  told  the  Chicago 
Headline  Qub:  “Publicity  people  play  a 
very  important  part  in  our  lives.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  reader  such  a 
large  scope  of  subjects  if  tried  alone.  The 
press  agent  today  is  a  very  valuable  as.set.” 
.And  columnist  Herb  Lyon.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  said:  “There  is  a  hard  core  of  press 
agents  who  are  always  accurate,  reliable 
and  ethical.” 

Which  critic  do  you  read? 

James  F.  Roche 
Public  Relations  Director, 

The  Stanley  Works, 

New  Britain,  0)nn.,  and  New  York 


POLITICAL  CARTOONISTS 

Bravo  for  my  friend  Chuck  Werner’s 
spirited  defense  of  American  political  car- 
t(K>nists! 

1  hope  Chuck  didn’t  include  me  in 
“those  who  .  .  .  seem  to  think  that  any 
foreign  artist  or  cartoonist  is  superior  to 
any  American  simply  because  he  is  for¬ 
eign.",  because  that  is  not  the  reason  I 
concluded  that  “.  .  .  on  the  whole  (note 
this  stipulation),  Europeans  produce  bet¬ 
ter  political  cartoons  than  we  Americans.” 

All  the  criticism  of  the  past  two  decades 
has  been  negative.  My  observations  were 
intended  to  be  constructive;  my  approach 
was  intended  to  be  objective.  The  spirit 
in  which  our  European  colleagues  made 
their  criticisms  was  objective. 

Clearly,  modern  cartoon  styles  have 
only  a  fingerhold  in  U.S.  political  car¬ 
tooning  today.  Europeans’  use  of  carica¬ 
ture  over  symbol,  sparse  use  of  labels  (one 
man  showed  me  a  cartoon  with  12  labels 
plus  a  balloon  plus  a  caption  which  he 
called  a  ‘novel’!),  accent  on  humor,  etc., 
speaking  again  in  an  over-all  sense,  are 
certainly  worthwhile  goals  for  any  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist  anywhere. 

My  purpose  was  not  to  attack  .American 
political  cart(M>ning.  Gosh  knows,  enough 
of  that  has  been  going  on  for  20  years! 

We  do  have  very  excellent  political  car¬ 
toonists.  But,  after  a  long  look  at  Euro¬ 
pean  political  cartooning  en  toto,  I  still 
say  that  we  can  do  worse  than  pick  up  a 
few  pointers  fr<»m  them. 

Jim  Ivey 

St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
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New  York  Times  Weekday 
Circulation  at  Record 

High  of  700,000 


During  October,  net  paid  weekday  (Mon- 
day-Friday)  sale  of  The  New  York  Times 
averaged  701,173. 

Although  The  Times  has  had  one-day  week¬ 
day  sales  reaching  900,000,  this  is  the  greatest 
sustained  weekday  sale  The  Times  has  had 
during  any  month  in  its  history. 

It  is  a  gain  of  19,663  over  last  October— 
and  a  gain  in  five  years  of  116,039. 

Sunday  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  during 
October  was  1,349,877,  a  gain  of  28,893  over 
October  last  year,  and  a  gain  of  121,962  over 
October,  1955. 

During  these  past  five  years.  The  New  York 


Times  has  gained  circulation  at  a  greater 
rate  and  volume  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

More  readers  are  turning  every  day  to  The 
New  York  Times  because  they  get  so  much 
more  out  of  it.  And  when  readers  get  more 
out  of  a  newspaper,  so  do  advertisers.  That’s 
why  The  New  York  Times  is  publishing 
more  advertising  than  ever  before  in  its 
history— and  more  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

Sbe  Netb  JJork  ©itne^i 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print” 

For  40  years  first  in  advertising  in  America's  first  market 
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Public  Inquiry  Pries  Truth; 
Jury  Report  Still  Under  Seal 


made  a  categorical  denial  that 
he  ever  suggested  a  pai’ticular 
contestant  win  or  lose.  “I  know 
I’m  telling  ihe  truth,”  he  re¬ 
plied  as  Rep.  John  B.  Bennett 
1‘emarked  that  “somebody  is  not 
telling  the  tnith  about  this.” 

The  Congressman  confi'onted 


Congress  Brings  Quiz  Show 
Rigging  Facts;  Advertising  Hurt? 


committee  tunied  its  attention 
to  Revlon,  the  cosmetic  products 
that  zoomed  in  sales  as  millions 
chewed  their  fingernails  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  coached  answers  on 
the  “64”  shows. 


Mr.  Revson  with  an  affidavit 
from  George  Abrams,  fonner 
Revlon  advertising  manager, 
which  said  the  “destiny”  of  con¬ 
testants  was  discussed  at  week¬ 
ly  conferences  of  Revlon  officers 


Truth  was  winning  out  this 
week  as  the  public’s  right  to 
know  prevailed  over  a  judge’s 
inclination  toward  secrecy 
shielding  the  television  quiz 
show  fakery. 

Four  months  after  General 
Sessions  Judge  Mitchell  D. 
Schweitzer  had  imjwunded  a  New' 
York  Grand  Jury  presentment 
on  rigging  of  popular  quizzes, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Oversight  brought 
out  one  admission  of  controls, 
deceptions,  payoffs,  after  an¬ 
other. 

Ke|Mirt  Impuunded 

At  last  the  full  stoo'  of  fixing 
was  out  in  the  open.  Judge 
Schweitzer  told  a  reporter  he 
would  make  his  final  decision 
about  Nov.  20  as  to  whether 
he  would  rip  the  seal  from  the 
jury’s  12,000  word  report.  The 
question,  he  said,  was  purely 
one  of  law  as  to  whether  a 
grand  jui-y  can  file  a  report 
criticizing  the  conduct  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  w'hen  no  crime  has  been 

committed. 

In  the  light  of  the  revelations 
and  confessions  before  Rep. 
Oren  Harris’  committee  in 
Washington  the  past  week,  the 
Grand  Jury  presentment  may 
be  anti-climactic  if  not  down¬ 
right  inaccurate.  District  Attor- 
ael  Frank  Hogan  suggested  that 
several  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  in  his  investigation 
Parly  this  year  drop  in  and 
change  their  stories.  Quite  a 
few  of  them  lied,  he  Intimated. 

With  the  spotlight  shifting 
from  the  ))eople  inside  the  isola¬ 
tion  booths  to  those  outside,  in¬ 
cluding  big-wigs  of  the  adver- 
fising  world.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  moved  to  say  at  a 
press  conference:  The  American 
public,  l>ewildered,  dismayed, 
astonished,  won’t  be  satisfied 
antil  the  whole  mess  is  cleaned 
up. 
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The  “whole  mess,”  the  public 
learned,  w'as  much  bigger  than 
it  appeared  originally  when 
some  officials  of  government 
view’ed  it  all  as  entertainment 
and  one  even  said:  “So  what,  no 
one  got  hurt.” 

Fallen  Idol 

An  idol — Chai'les  Van  Doren, 
celebrated  in  front-page  and 
magazine  section  stories  as  “the 
brain”  of  the  age — toppled  from 
the  pedestal  of  fame  and  for¬ 
tune.  Columbia  University  fired 
him  from  the  English  faculty; 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  let  him  go  from  a  $50,000- 
a-year  job;  his  $129,000  win¬ 
nings  from  rigged  quizzes  were 
gone. 

Charlie’s  dignified  admission 
salvaged  a  little  public  sym¬ 
pathy  but  the  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  editorials  shed  no  tears 
for  him;  he  had  stuck  too  long 
to  a  fal.se  claim  of  innocence. 

Max  Hess,  publicity  -  wise 
owner  of  a  department  store  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  told  how  he  paid 
$10,000  to  get  a  former  em¬ 
ployee  on  the  $64,000  Question 
show — “to  expose  the  name  of 
Hess  Brothers  and  the  City  of 
Allentown  to  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Then,  as  many  along  Madison 
Avenue  began  to  ask  facetiously, 
whatever  did  become  of  Geritol 
(for  tired  blood)  and  Sominex 
(for  safe  sleep)  after  spending 
their  wad  on  “Twenty-One,”  the 


Fair  But  Too  Much 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Newspapers  have  been  fair  in 
their  accounts  of  ’the  TV  quiz 
scandals,  but  “there’s  been  too 
much  of  it,”  said  Harold  E. 
Fellows,  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  As.sociation  of  Broadcasters, 
at  an  industry  meeting  here 
last  week. 
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Mert  Koplin,  associate  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “$64,000  Question”  un¬ 
til  it  went  off  the  air  a  year 
ago,  somewhat  hastily,  said  the 
show  was  not  fixed  but  was  con¬ 
trolled,  with  the  sponsor,  Rev¬ 
lon,  Inc.,  and  its  advertising 
agency  having  their  fingers  in 
it. 

Sometimes,  he  said,  Revlon 
officials  w’ould  say  “a  certain 
contestant  should  go  or  stay  for 
the  good  of  the  show.”  The  pri¬ 
mary  consideration  was  to  boost 
viewer  ratings,  and  sales. 

Agency  Memo 

Mr.  Koplin  read  a  memoran¬ 
dum  written  on  stationery  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born  which  handled  Revlon’s 
account  at  the  start  of  the 
“$64,000  Question.”  (Two  other 
agencies  came  into  the  picture.) 
It  expressed  the  consensus  of  a 
meeting  as  deciding  “there  was 
a  definite  need  for  the  Question 
to  have  more  losers”  because 
too  many  big  winners  made  in¬ 
terest  wane.  The  sponsor  would 
.suggest  that  an  unattractive 
contestant  be  given  a  question 
he  couldn’t  answer. 

One  memo  on  a  BBDO  letter¬ 
head — known  as  “the  famous 
last  memorandum”  —  baldly 
stated  which  contestant  should 
win  and  which  should  lose,  Mr. 
Koplin  testified.  He  .said  he  was 
“horrified”  to  see  this  memo  be¬ 
cause  “we  couldn’t  guarantee  it 
and  it  was  sheer  madness  to  ex¬ 
press  such  a  desire.” 

His  testimony  evoked  immedi¬ 
ate  comment  from  Revlon  that 
its  officials  did  suggest  numer¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  the  programs 
could  be  improved  but  rigging 
was  not  one  of  them. 

“Pressure  from  a  sponsor  to 
do  a  better  job  did  not  give  quiz 
program  producers  a  license  to 
cheat,”  the  statement  said. 

Next  day,  Martin  Revson,  for¬ 
mer  vicepresident  of  Revlon, 


{Continued  on  page  16) 


Store  Owner 
Bought  ^Plugs’ 

Washington 

Max  Hess,  the  Allentown,  Pa. 
department  store  proprietor,  told 
the  quiz  show  committee  this 
week  that  he  had  made  “many 
payments”  to  media  people  to 
“plug”  his  business. 

Certain  people  in  New  York 
do  nothing  but  “plug”  work,  he 
testified,  after  naming  Bob  Con- 
sidine  and  Jack  O’Brien,  Hearst 
writers,  as  recipients  of  $1,000 
each  to  “come  up  to  the  store  for 
a  goo<lwill  visit.” 

Mr.  Hess  would  not  call  it 
“commercial  bribery.”  He  said 
payments  were  made  to  get  ad¬ 
vertising  “plugs”  on  TV  shows 
and  mention  by  newspaper  col¬ 
umnists. 

Bob  Considine,  a  star  of 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  later 
commented  that  he  had  made  a 
I)ersonal  appearance  at  the  Hess 
store  several  years  ago  —  “an 
appeai  ance  such  as  I  have  made 
in  many  other  cities.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  plugs.” 

Mr.  O’Brien  said  he  had  par- 
ticipate<l  in  a  TV  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  Hess  on  a  Philadelphia 
station  four  or  five  years  ago 
with  several  other  columnists,  all 
of  whom  he  believed  were  paid 
the  .same  amount,  $1,000.  'They 
discussed  TV  personalities. 

“I  also  appearerl  at  the  store 
and  was  inti'oduced  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  jKHjple  there,  apparently 
to  promote  the  show,”  Mr. 
O’Brien  adde<l.  “If  Mr.  Hess 
tried  to  imply  he  j)aid  $1,000  for 
plugs  in  my  column,  I  never 
mentione<l  him  in  my  column 
until  I  ex|H).se<l  the  $10,000  pay¬ 
off  his  man  made  to  get  some¬ 
one  on  the  $64,000  Question.” 
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ADS  CANCELLED 


RR’s  Told  Editorials 
‘Are  Not  for  Sale’ 


School  Bond 
Issue  Beaten; 
Press  Divided 


Newspaper  editorials  are  “not 
for  sale,”  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Mail-Gazette  declared 
Nov.  1  in  an  explanation  to 
readers  why  a  schedule  of  ad¬ 
vertising  being  placed  by  the 
Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads  had  been  cancelled. 

Confirming  the  cancellation, 
Cecil  Carmichael,  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
the  .4AR  agency,  said  the  ads 
were  continued  in  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Mail  and  other  news¬ 
papers.  The  $1,000,000  ad  cam¬ 
paign  against  “featherbedding” 
ended  Oct.  30.  It  included  every 
daily  newspaper  and  thousands 
of  weeklies  in  the  United  States. 


Avenue  gambit”  of  “slanting 
data  to  prove  a  point.” 

“We  don’t  believe  ...  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  to  per¬ 
sons  of  normal  intelligence  that 
advertisements  such  as  that 
cited  above  do  their  sponsors 
more  harm  than  benefit,”  the 
editorial  concluded. 

Mr.  Carmichael  of  B  &  B 
quoted  the  last  words  of  this 
sentence  when  he  confiimed  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  ads. 


Never  Asked  for  Editorial 


Skeptical  of  Statistics 

The  Gazette  had  commented 
skeptically  on  statistics  used  in 
one  of  the  ads,  but  did  not  con¬ 
done  “featherbedding.”  The 
Mail  had  approached  the  subject 
in  a  different  editorial  vein, 
tending  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  railroads.  Advertising  for 
both  newspapers  is  handled  by 
Newspaper  Agency  Corporation, 
but  the  newspapers  maintain 
editorial  independence. 

The  fact  that  orders  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Gazette  were 
stopped  before  all  in  the  series 
had  run  “bears  all  the  earmai’ks 
of  an  attempt  by  the  American 
railroads,  or  their  advertising 
agency,  to  make  editorial  sup¬ 
port  a  requirement  for  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  —  or  at  least  to 
buy  a  guarantee  against  edi¬ 
torial  criticism,”  the  editor’s 
column  in  the  Sunday  Mail- 
Gazette  charged. 

“No  newspaper  worth  the 
newsprint  on  which  it  is  printed 
can  be  editorially  subseiwient  to 
any  of  its  advertisers”,  the  edi¬ 
tor  stated. 

“And  to  make  ourselves  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Gazette,  the  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail  are  not  for  sale  —  not  to 
the  American  Railroads  or  the 
railroad  brotherhood,  not  to 
any  industry  or  union,  not  to 
any  organization,  group  or  in¬ 
dividual,  not  to  any  advertise!*.” 


J.  Handley  Wright,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  public  relations  of  AAR, 
told  E&P:  “Nobody  in  our  office 
ever  asked  Mr.  Hoffmann 
(Harry  G.  Hoffmann,  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Gazette)  for  any 
editorial  support  or  comment.  I 
have  never  even  met  or  talked 
to  the  gentleman. 

“But  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  expected  to  buy  advertising 
on  one  page  only  to  have  it  de¬ 
nounced  and  discredited  on  the 
editorial  page.  It  seems  to  me 
the  editor  would  welcome  rather 
than  denounce  the  cancellation 
of  our  advertising  if  he  found 
it  so  objectionable.” 

Copy  for  the  PR  advertise¬ 
ments  was  prepared  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  railroad  association 
working  with  General  Public 
Relations,  Inc.,  the  PR  fii*m 
owned  by  the  advertising 
agency.  The  campaign  has  been 
undei*way  since  last  Febi*uary. 
The  progi  am  was  undertaken  to 
“inform  the  public  of  issues” 
in  advance  of  negotiations  that 
started  in  Chicago  this  week 
between  the  Joint  Carriers  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  and  the  oper¬ 
ating  unions. 


Favorable  Editorials 


‘Madison  Avenue  Bambil’ 


The  editorial  to  w'hich  offense 
was  taken  appeared  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Oct.  1.  It  was  headed 
“Railroads  Overlook  Facts  in 
Their  Factual  Report,”  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  “How  to  Lie  With 
Statistics”  and  the  “Madison 


Included  was  a  series  of  six 
1,000-line  ads,  one  running 
every  two  weeks,  in  169  news¬ 
papers  of  100,000  circulation 
and  over.  Cost  of  this  alone  was 
calculated  at  $578,820.  One  500- 
line  ad  specifically  hitting 
“featherbedding”  was  placed  in 
eve!*y  single  daily  newspaper  in 
the  counti*y  (1,751)  and  in 
enough  weeklies  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  about  10,000.  Cost 
of  the  ad  in  the  dailies  alone 
was  about  $133,155,  and  the 
weeklies  added  at  least  $250,000 
more  to  the  bill. 

Press  relations  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  negotiations  is  in  the  hands 
of  Gardner,  Jones  &  Cowell,  a 
Chicago  firm. 


Seven  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  supported  the  $500,000,- 
000  school  bond  amendment 
voted  down  in  the  Nov.  3  election 
and  two  opposed  it.  The  bond 
issue  was  defeated  in  New  York 
City  by  a  vote  of  739,884  against 
and  494,544  for.  The  defeat 
throughout  the  state  was  by  a 
much  smaller  majority. 

Supporting  the  bond  issue 
were  the  New  York  Post,  New 
York  Daily  News,  New  York 
Mirror,  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Press,  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance.  Opposed  were  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
and  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can. 

City  Comptroller  Lawrence  E. 
Gerosa,  who  single-handedly 
among  public  officials  fought  the 
school  bond  issue,  declared : 

“I  wish  particularly  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  World-Telegram  on 
the  successful  fight  that  it  made 
in  leading  the  campaign  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  people  about  the  real 
story  behind  Amendment  4,  and 
for  debunking  the  claim  that 
school  consti*uction  would  suffer 
if  the  amendment  were  not 
passed.  The  W orld-Telegram’s 
campaign  represents  public  sei*v- 
ice  at  its  best.” 

The  World-Telegram  had  a 
team  of  five  reporters  on  the 
crosade:  Walter  MacDonald, 
chief  legislative  correspondent; 
Richard  J.  Roth,  chief  political 
writer;  Thomas  Furey,  special¬ 
ist  in  city  government;  Thomas 
Maccabe,  special  writer  who  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  UP  in  Texas; 
and  Henry  Walter,  City  Hall 
reporter. 

In  a  post-election  statement. 
Mayor  Robert  Wagner  struck 
a  glancing  blow  at  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  blaming 
certain  groups  for  the  slowdown 
of  progress  which  must  result. 
He  said:  “One  of  our  so-called 
leading  newspapers  .  .  .  aided 
and  abetted  one  of  the  most 
scurrilous,  untrothful  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  waged  against  a 
program  of  public  improve¬ 
ment.” 


Gold  Medal 
Papers  Rout 
City  Machine 


Utica,  N.  Y. 
The  Gannett  newspapers  of 
Utica  (Observer  Dispatch  and 
Morning  Press),  winners  of  the 
1959  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for 
Meritorious  Public  Service, 
scored  a  major  victory  this  week. 

Uticans  voted  out  nearly  14 
years  of  boss  control  and  elected 
a  Republican  mayor  with  the 
highest  vote  total  any  GOP  city 
candidate  has  achieved. 

The  Democratic  machine  cam¬ 
paigned  against  the  Utica  news¬ 
papers,  charging  a  state-ordered 
vice  probe  here  was  a  political 
weapon,  forged  for  strictly  po¬ 
litical  purposes  by  the  editors. 

Frank  Dulan,  GOP  candidate, 
who  had  only  passive  support 
from  a  weak  Republican  com¬ 
mand,  defeated  Lro  B.  Wheeler 
by  3,596  votes  in  a  total  ikjII  of 
40,000.  Mr.  Dulan  carried  with 
him  into  office  the  GOP  candi¬ 
dates  for  council  president  and 
city  court  judge. 

Utica  has  had  Democratic  ma¬ 
chine  control  for  14  years. 

Ever  since  Apalachin  turned 
the  spotlight  on  Utica — the  city 
had  three  delegates  to  that  No¬ 
vember  1957  gangland  meeting 
— the  local  Gannett  newsi)apers 
have  hammered  at  lax  law  en¬ 
forcement,  non-competitive  bid¬ 
ding,  political  collusion,  bo.ss  con¬ 
trol  and  other  shenanigans. 

Mason  C.  Taylor,  executive 
editor,  who  directed  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  newspapers,  was 
the  major  target  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  attack. 

After  the  vote  was  in,  Mr. 
Taylor  said:  “This  is  a  victory 
for  the  people,  who  would  not 
be  fooled  or  diveifed  from  the 
true  issues.” 

Democratic  campaigners  used 
television  and  radio  primarily. 
They  charged  it  was  the  only 
way  they  could  bring  their  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  people.  The  news¬ 
papers  covered  every  major  tele¬ 
vision  speech,  including  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  them. 

Defeated  in  the  upset  was  the 
present  Democratic  mayor,  John 
T.  McKennan,  who  ran  for  city 
judge. 


Wall  Street  Col. 


A  new  business  column,  “Wall 
Street  Views,”  is  being  sent 
morning  newspapers  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  "The  column,  by 
Jack  Lefler  of  the  AP  Business 


‘Special’  a  Day 

POTTSVILIX,  Pa- 

Rather  than  present  a  singk- 
massive  edition  on  one  day,  the 


Oi 


News  staff,  moves  five  times  Pottsville  Republican  ceh’brated 
weekly  and  gives  the  views  of  its  75th  anniversary  with  * 
specialists  on  the  course  of  the  week-long  series  of  special  sec- 
stock  market.  tions. 
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Hearst  Sues  Guild 
On  Merger  Rumor 


negligently,  carelessly  and  with¬ 
out  reasonable  investigation  or 
inquiry  were  intended  to  induce 
the  Department  of  Justice  and 
its  Anti-Trust  Division  to  bring 
proceedings  as  might  result  in 
a  criminal  action  based  on  Fed- 


Unions  to  Seek 
Limit  on  Chains 

Buffalo 


Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  filed  a  $3,100,000 
damage  suit  in  Federal  Court 
jOct.  30  against  the  American 
\'ewspai>er  Guild,  its  officers, 
and  the  editors  of  the  G’uiW 
Reporter. 

The  Guild  was  charged  with 
■‘maliciously  and  libelously”  pub¬ 
lishing  a  report  Oct.  23  that  the 
Sew  York  Journal- American,  a 
Hearst  newspaper,  was  about  to 
cease  publication  and  merge  with 
the  Acte  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper. 

Individual  defendants  named 
in  the  complaint  are  Arthur 
Rosen.stock,  president;  William 
J.  Parson,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Charles  E.  Perlik  Jr., 
secretary-treasurer;  Charles  E. 
Crissey,  editor;  John  M.  Barry, 
assistant  editor. 

Mr.  Crissey  said  the  Guild’s 
attorney  was  preparing  a  state¬ 
ment  but  it  would  not  be  re¬ 
leased  until  the  defendants  had 
been  served  with  the  complaint. 
Up  to  Thursday  seiwice  had 
been  made  on  only  one  officer  of 
the  union. 

4  CaiiKes  of  .4ction 

The  plaintiff  alleged  four 
causes  of  action  in  its  complaint, 
filed  in  United  States  District 
Court,  New  York.  Damages  of 
$1,000,000  w'ith  costs  are  claimed 
in  each  of  the  first  three  and 
damages  of  $100,000  are  claimed 
in  the  fouidh. 

The  complaint  against  the 
Guild  and  Charles  E.  Crissey 
and  John  M.  Barry  alleged,  in 
part: 

“That  on  or  about  Oct.  31, 
1959,  defendants  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  .  .  .  published  .  .  . 
the  Guild  Reporter,  in  an  issue 
dated  Oct.  23,  1959  ...  a  certain 
false,  .scandalous,  malicious,  de¬ 
famatory,  libelous  article  of  and 
concerning  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  .  .  . 

“That  defendant  in  and  by 
said  j)ul)lication  meant  and  in¬ 
tended  to  charge  and  did  charge 
that  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  .  .  .  was  about  to  cease 
publication  and  that  said  libelous 
statement  was  so  understood  by 
the  advertising  and  publishing 
trade.s,  liy  employees  of  the  New 
York  Joui  nal-American,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  lompanies  competing  in 
the  n( .  paper  field  and  by  the 
public  generally. 

“That  defendant  .  .  .  meant 
and  in;  ended  to  charge  and  did 
charge  that  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-AiiUM'ican  was  to  merge  with 


the  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 

“That  said  publication  w-as 
written  and  published  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  investigation  and  with  a  plan 
and  design  of  injuring  the  New 
York  Journal- American  in  its 
advertising,  credit,  circulation 
and  relationship  with  its  em¬ 
ployees.” 

The  complaint  for  a  second 
cause  of  action  against  the  ANG 
and  its  officers  alleged  that  they 
“released  to  newspapers  and 
publishers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ...  a  certain  false,  scandal¬ 
ous,  malicious,  defamatory 
article  of  and  concerning  the 
New  York  Jounial-American.” 

The  complaint  for  a  third 
cause  of  action  alleged  that  “de¬ 
fendants  had  due  notice  and 
knowledge  that  plaintiff  had 
publicly  and  emphatically  denied 
that  plaintiff  had  no  discussions, 
no  negotiations  and  no  plans  to 
merge  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,”  and 

Employees  .AfTeeted 

“That  defendant  by  its  wrong¬ 
ful,  deliberate,  intentional  acts 
has  created  within  the  minds  of 
many  of  its  experienced,  trust¬ 
ing,  loyal  and  necessary  employ¬ 
ees  fear,  apprehension  and  con- 
cem  about  their  continued  em¬ 
ployment,  all  to  the  damage  of 
plaintiff  .  .  . 

“That  defendants  .  .  .  without 
reasonable  justification  have 
caused  and  induced  a  strained 
employe-employer  relationship 
and  have  interfered  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  plaintiff’s  newspaper  and 
its  relationship  with  advertisers, 
subscribers  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.” 

The  complaint  for  a  fourth 
cause  of  action  against  the  Guild 
declared : 

Reports  to  Government 

“Defendant,  through  its  In- 
temational  Executive  Board,  as 
part  of  a  scheme  or  plan  to  de¬ 
ceive,  wrongfully  issued  and 
published  in  a  reckless,  careless, 
negligent  and  unlawful  manner 
and  pennitted  to  be  issued  and 
published  false  and  fraudulent 
statements  and  reports  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  a  merger  of  the  New 
York  Joumal-American  with  an¬ 
other  New  York  evening  new's- 
paper  and  relating  to  the  cessa¬ 
tion  and  discontinuance  of  plain¬ 
tiff’s  publication  of  the  New 
York  Joumal-American. 

“Defendant’s  reports  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 


eral  law's. 

“That  by  reason  of  said  state¬ 
ments,  reports  and  charges  and 
the  suspicions  and  threats  per¬ 
taining  to  and  resulting  from 
the  same  plaintiff’s  business  and 
reputation  have  been  affected 
and  has  been  subjected  to  great 
expense  in  the  procurement  of 
counsel  to  represent  and  assert 
its  rights  before  the  Depai't- 
ment  of  Justice.” 

Publiiiher's  Statement 

A  statement  was  issued  Oct. 
30  by  Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  and  vicepresident 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions.  It  said,  in  part: 

“The  suit  charges  that  the 
defendants  issued  to  the  press, 
communicated  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  caused  to  be  widely 
circulated  completely  false  and 
malicious  statements  alleging 
that  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  w'ould  suspend  publi¬ 
cation;  that  its  1,500  employee.® 
would  ‘receive  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  in  the  fonn  of  dismissal 
notices,  and  600,000  subscribers 
w'ould  be  deprived  of  their  favor¬ 
ite  new'spaper.’ 

“The  Guild  and  its  officials  will 
be  held  fully  responsible  for  the 
damage  suffered  by  the  Joumal- 
American,  but  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  suit  is  to  protect  this 
valuable  property  and  its  loyal 
workers  from  a  w’icked  and  ruth¬ 
less  attempt  to  undei'mine  and 
sabotage  the  stability  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  this  new’spaper  in  New 
York. 

“The  manner  in  which  this 
matter  has  been  handled  by  the 
leadership  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  indicates 
either  deliberate  malice  or 
shocking  irresponsibility  toward 
the  interests  of  its  own  members 
and  other  employees  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American. 

In  Sound  Shape 

“The  sound  financial  position 
of  the  Joumal-American  can  be 
no  secret  to  the  officials  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  It 
can  be  no  secret  to  them  that 
the  Joumal-American  is  a  strong 
and  prosperous  property.  It  can 
be  no  secret  to  them  that  the 
Joumal-American  is  the  most 
successful  new'spaper  in  the  New 
York  evening  field;  that  it  has 
the  world’s  largest  daily  circu¬ 
lation  at  10  cents  a  copy,  and  is 
further  fortified  with  a  power¬ 
ful  Sunday  edition  at  a  higher 
price.  Nor  can  it  be  any  secret 


The  Empire  State  TyjKJgi  aph- 
ical  Conference,  composed  of 
printers’  unions,  voted  here  this 
week  to  ask  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  other 
labor  groups  to  agitate  for  a 
federal  law'  limiting  chain 
ownership  of  newspapers. 

The  resolution  stat^:  “News¬ 
paper  chains  have  developed  to 
the  point  where  small  papers 
are  being  gobbled  up  or  driven 
out  of  business. 

“The  chains  have  developed  a 
news  monopoly  that  comes  dan¬ 
gerously  close  to  thought  control 
through  the  elimination  of  the 
great,  independent  press  that 
was  once  the  pride  of  the  U.  S.” 

The  Conference  also  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  laws  to 
prohibit  “professional  strike¬ 
breaking,”  as  disclosed  in  recent 
New  York  State  hearings. 

that  the  Joumal-American  has 
had  a  substantial  daily  circula¬ 
tion  gain  in  the  last  six  months. 

“Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  idiotic  to  think  that  the 
management  of  the  Joumal- 
American  would  be  planning  to 
suspend  publication  or  would  be 
considering  any  move  that  would 
lead  to  this  property  being 
swallowed  up  in  a  merger  with 
any  other  newspaper. 

“When  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  first  inquired  about  rumors 
of  a  possible  merger  involving 
the  Joumal-American,  I  assured 
the  viceprosident  of  that  Guild 
in  writing  that  there  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  truth  in  any  mmors 
that  the  Journal  -  American 
would  be  merged,  sold  or  liqui¬ 
dated. 

“A  letter  from  H.  G.  Kem, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  denying  the  merger 
mmors  was  also  posted  in  every 
department  of  the  Joumal- 
American.  Describing  such 
rumoro  as  ‘irresponsible,’  Mr. 
Kern’s  letter  said  ‘there  are  not 
any  discussions  or  negotiations 
under  w'ay  regarding  such  a 
merger — there  have  never  been 
any  such  negotiations,  and  thero 
are  none  contemplated.’ 

“Ignoring  these  fbi'mal,  writ¬ 
ten  assurances,  the  International 
Executive  Board  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  issued  to 
the  press  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
a  communication  it  had  sent  to 
the  Department  of  Justice 
charging  that  the  Joumal-Amer¬ 
ican  would  soon  be  suspended 
and  its  1,500  employees  dis¬ 
missed. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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INAUGURAL  flight  of  Air  Fraite* 
Caravella  between  Paris  and  Beirut 
attracted  a  large  press  contingent. 
Seen  at  Idlewild  departure  wen: 
Left  to  right — George  Hern,  Ait 
France:  Philip  Andrews,  Argosy; 
John  F.  King,  Journal  of  Con- 
merce;  Vivian  Swain,  Dallas  Newt; 
Jesse  Woodrow  Beard,  Des  Moines 
Register;  Margaret  Hurley,  Town 
&  Country;  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
UPl;  and  Leavitt  Morris,  Christien 
Science  Monitor.  On  an  earlier 
flight  to  Tel  Aviv  were;  William 
Bernstein,  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 
Frances  Melrose,  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  Woody  Klein,  New  Yotl 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Jerry  Ter- 
horst,  Detroit  News;  Harold  Rosen¬ 
thal,  New  York  Herald-Tribune; 
Andrew  Khinoy,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer;  Bert  Collier,  Miami  News; 
Walter  Burke,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express;  John  Hughes,  New  Yoif 
News;  Myron  Glasser,  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News;  Barbara  Bundschu, 
UPl;  and  Henry  McCann,  Long 
Island  Press. 
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Guild  Sued 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


“If  the  officials  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  New'spaper  Guild  wanted  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  iiimors,  they  would 
have  shown  a  much  greater  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  own  members  if 
they  had  refrained  from  issuing 
publicly  a  completely  false  state¬ 
ment  that  endangered  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Joumal-American 
and  tended  to  demoralize  the 
employees. 

“The  action  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
brought  renewed  and  emphatic 
assurances  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Journal- American 
that  there  was  absolutely  no 
truth  in  any  of  the  laimors. 

“Again  ignoring  these  assur¬ 
ances,  the  officials  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  published 
the  statement  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter,  with  additional  false 
charges  that  negotiations  were 
underway  to  ‘destroy  the  Jour¬ 
nal- American.’ 

“This  organ  of  the  Guild  is 
delivered  to  the  homes  of  many 
of  the  workers  of  the  Joumal- 
American.  The  wives  and  famil¬ 
ies  of  those  workers  were  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  mental  angui.sh 
of  fear  that  their  men  folk  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work  with 
Christmas  approaching.  This 
was  a  cniel  thing  to  do. 

“The  leadership  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  should 
show  gi'eater  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  its  own  members.  It 
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should  show  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  interests 
of  the  property  that  provides 
work  for  those  people,  and  for 
the  problems  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  in  modern  times.” 

Asks  for  Zeal 

The  Guild  said  that  its 
International  Executive  Board 
had  renewed  its  appeal  to  the 
Justice  Department — an  earlier 
appeal  was  said  to  have  been 
made  before  the  merger  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  and  Call- 
Bulletin  last  summer  —  to  in¬ 
vestigate  “with  zeal”  a  reported 
Hearst-Scripps-Howard  ar¬ 
rangement  “to  caiwe  up  their 
markets.” 

The  new  appeal,  the  Guild 
stated,  came  on  the  basis  of  a 
report  of  a  special  committee 
which  had  investigated  the  New 
York  merger  situation.  The 
members  were  Joseph  F.  Collis, 
of  Pennsylvania;  James  B. 
Egan,  of  New  Jersey;  Daniel  A. 
McLaughlin,  of  New  Jersey; 
Frances  D’Hondt  of  Michigan; 
and  Haiwey  H.  Wing,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Scripps-Howard  executives 
branded  the  rumors  as  entirely 
without  foundation  or  justifica¬ 
tion.  Roy  W.  Howard,  president 
of  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
pointed  out  in  a  statement  that 
neither  Hearst  nor  Scripps- 
Howard  would  ever  relinquish 
their  position  in  the  New  York 
market. 

Luther  Huston,  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  told  E&P  this 
week  that  although  the  Guild 
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“has  been  hammering  away”  at 
mergers,  he  was  unable  “at  this 
moment”  to  locate  a  guild  com¬ 
plaint  against  a  reported  merger 
in  New  York  City  or  elsewhere. 
Nor  did  he  find,  Mr.  Huston 
said,  that  attorneys  for  either 
Scripps-Howard  or  Hearst  have 
been  especially  active  before  the 
Anti-Trust  Division  in  the  past 
several  weeks. 

Communications  on  Subject 

Several  communications  on 
the  subject,  dating  since  the 
United  Press-International 
News  Service  consolidation,  have 
been  exchanged  between  Robert 
Bicks,  acting  deputy  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
Ti-ust  Division,  and  William  J. 
Farson,  executive  vicepresident 
of  ANG,  a  guild  spokesman  said. 
Mr.  Farson,  this  source  said, 
sent  a  letter  with  a  copy  of  the 
lEB  resolution  on  the  New  York 
report  to  Mr.  Bicks  and  a  re¬ 
quest  for  further  information 
came  back. 

The  New  York  merger  rumor 
that  swept  through  newspaper 
circles  early  in  October  set  the 
date  of  the  evening  amalgama¬ 
tion  as  the  weekend  of  Oct.  10- 
13.  The  Oct.  2  issue  of  Printer’s 
Ink  carried  the  report  based  on 
“a  reliable  source.” 

Bulletin  Board  I.etler 

Mr.  Kem  addressed  a  letter 
to  Printer’s  Ink  on  Oct.  3  reiter¬ 
ating  complete  denials.  The  trade 
publication  printed  the  letter 
without  comment. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Kern’s  letter 
was  tacked  onto  the  bulletin 
boards  at  the  Joumal-American 
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with  a  note  from  Mr.  Kingsbury- 
Smith  saying,  “I  tmst  this  letter 
.  .  .  will  put  an  end  to  any  con¬ 
cern  that  may  have  been  caused 
to  our  people  by  completely  false 
rumors.” 

Coincidentally,  the  Hearst 
paper  announced  the  assignment 
of  two  executives  to  key  posi¬ 
tions  in  management.  I 

Item  in  Column 

The  immors  persisted  and 
after  the  Guild’s  action,  Dorothy 
Kilgallen’s  column  in  the  Jour- 
nal-American  on  Oct.  26  had 
this  item:  “What  evening  news¬ 
paper  took  a  terrific  drop  in 
circulation,  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  according  to  the 
figures  on  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  last  September?  If  you  can 
guess,  you  have  the  clue  to  why 
that  gazette’s  brass  is  spreading 
rumors  about  other  more  popn- 
lar  papers.” 

In  1950,  the  Herald  Tribune 
was  the  subject  of  recurrent 
rumor  talk  of  merger  with  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun.  Mr. 
Howard  flatly  denied  stories  that 
he  had  taken  an  option  on  the 
morning  paper  and  when  col¬ 
umnists  repeated  unfounded 
stories,  Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid, 
then  president  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  called  on  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  State  to 
investigate  the  rumors. 

Nathaniel  Goldstein,  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  said  he  was 
undertaking  an  inquiry  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  General  Busine.ss  La^ 
which  provides  for  penalties  for 
l>ersons  convicted  of  conspiracy 
to  impair  the  value  of  a  goinf 
business.  The  mmor  items  dis¬ 
appeared. 
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No  Wiggles, 
Says  Editor; 
Gals  Squirm 


Hagerty  Quip  Stirs  Up  Sex  Row  in  Clubs 


Washington 

The  journalistic  battle  of  the 
sexes  raged  anew  last  weekend, 
fanned  to  white  heat  by  a  peace¬ 
making  overture  from  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty.  He  jestingly  suggested 
a  meeting  of  officers  of  the  all¬ 
male  National  Press  Club,  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
and  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association. 

Speaking  at  a  Washington 
luncheon  honoring  Mrs.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  on  her  approach¬ 
ing  63rd  birthday  and  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club 
on  its  40th  anniversary,  Mr. 
Hagerty  said  the  three  press 
organizations  should  hold  a 
“Summit  Conference”  to  iron  out 
their  differences. 

The  Washington  Post  polled 
members  of  the  three  organiza¬ 
tions  for  their  reaction.  William 
H.  Lawrence  of  the  .Veu'  York 
Times  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  scoffed  at 
Mr.  Hagerty’s  suggestion.  Miss 
Helen  Thomas,  prexy  of  the 
WNPC,  nominated  him  as  a 
“mediator.” 

The  Post  editorially  endorsed 
female  membership  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  Mr. 
Lawrence  recalled  that  a  “lady 
contributor”  to  that  paper  had 
“crashed”  the  club’s  men’s  bar 
when  Premier  Khi-ushchev  was 
here,  and  that  “our  halls  still 
echo  with  her  unladylike  shrieks 
that  she  had  a  right  to  be  there.” 


By  Helen  Vl'alerhouse 

;  Akron,  Ohio 
“If  you  can  only  forget  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  you 
are  women  and  make  use  of  your 
natural  abilities  of  perceptive¬ 
ness  and  patience,  you  will  over¬ 
come  one  of  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  in  your  chosen  work. 

“Women  in  newspaper  work 
should  play  up  their  good  quali¬ 
ties  rather  than  try  to  wiggle 
around  the  newsroom  in  tight 
skirts.” 

This  is  the  opinion  voiced  by 
Robert  Sullivan,  news  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  in  a  lively 
panel  discussion  by  three  editors 
at  the  annual  convention  of  Ohio 
Newspaperwomen  recently. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  only 

one  who  said  right  out  he  doesn’t 
believe  in  having  women  re- 

_  porters  on  newspapers.  A  stonn 

of  congratulation  to  the  of  protest  rose  from  the  women 
n’s  club  said  the  Washing-  scribes. 

awswomen  had  achieved  an  »  • 

.1  A  Man  s  Business 


CANDLES  FOR  TWO — Helen  Thomas,  DPI,  president  of  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club,  and  Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower  sample  a  birthday 
cake;  it  was  the  club's  40th  anniversary  and  the  President's  wife  pre¬ 
maturely  celebrated  her  63rd  birthday. 


many  years  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents 
Association;  Gwen  Gibson,  of 
New  York  News  and  Patricia 
Wiggins,  of  UPI. 

Mr.  Smith  “saluted”  Patricia 
Wiggins  and  Gwen  Gibson  as 
competent,  able  newswomen,  as 
“wonderful  ladies”  with  whom 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  talk. 
But,  he  added,  Mr.  Hagerty 
speaks  “from  a  position  of  no 
responsibility  whatever.”  Mr. 
Hagerty  had  referred  to  the 
White  House  correspondents’ 
dinners  which  bar  distaff  re¬ 
porters. 

Mr.  Wooton  declared  he  had 
always  supported  admission  of 
women  to  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association,  and 
said  that  he  did  not  want  women 
“pushed  out”  of  events  for 
VIP’s  and  other  speakers  at  the 
National  Press  Club,  or  the 
WHCA. 

Gwen  Gibson,  willing  to  go  to 
a  “summit  conference  anywhere, 
and  at  any  time,”  said  she  would 
welcome  well-rounded  and  fully- 
exposed  discussion  on  some  form 
of  accommodation  to  the  women 
reporters,  but  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  reservation: 


$1,000  SCHOLAR  —  Caryl  Ann 
Rivers  of  Silver  Springs,  Maryland, 
1959  winner  of  the  Anne 
0  Hara  McCormick  scholarship  in 
journalism,  provided  by  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women's  Club. 
Miss  Rivers,  21  and  a  student  at 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  worked 
summer  as  a  copygirl  in  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Editor 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY — L.  D.  Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  editorial 
cartoonist,  and  his  wife,  Julianne  Baker  Warren,  Post-Times- Star  photog¬ 
rapher,  are  represented  in  the  Art  Directors  Club  gallery  of  advertising 
and  editorial  art. 
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San  Juan’s 
Star  Begins 
With  8,000 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

The  new  San  Juan  Star, 
Puerto  Rico’s  first  English- 
lan^age  daily,  came  out  on 
time  November  2nd,  and  was 
snapped  up  by  8,000  readers 
whose  appetites  had  been 
whetted  for  weeks  by  a  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  in  all  media. 

The  first  64-page  tabloid  edi¬ 
tion  carried  a  message  from 
Puerto  Rico’s  Governor  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  who  said;  “An 
English  langruage  daily  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  many  residents 
of  the  States  who  are  coming 
in  greater  and  greater  numbers 
not  only  to  visit  us  but  to  live 
among  us.” 

“I  do  not  expect”,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  a  one-time  journalist, 
said,  “that  the  San  Juan  Star 
and  the  administration  will  al¬ 
ways  agree.  Let  us  recognize  at 
the  start  that  both  are  capable 
of  being  wrong.  What  is  impor¬ 
tant  is  that  the  govemment  al¬ 
ways  gfuards  the  newspaper’s 
freedom  and  that  the  newspaper 
be  everlastingly  awai'e  of  its 
duty  to  be  honest  and  fair.” 

Also  appearing  in  the  fii'st 
issue  was  a  message  from 
President  Eisenhower. 


ASNE  Board 
Rejects  Bias 
Complaint 


LINES— Harry  Naltchayan's  pho¬ 
tograph  of  workmen  placing  steel 
girders  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Bridge  near  Alexandria  was  repro¬ 
duced  as  a  line  cut  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  producing  a  stark 
effect.  The  picture  was  taken  in 
brilliant  sunlight. 


Stand  on  .Statehood 


had  none  of  its  equipment  here 
in  San  Juan,  but  finally  man¬ 
aged  to  get  everything  set  up 
on  the  third  fioor  of  the  El 
Imparcial  building. 

A  last-minute  press  break¬ 
down  nearly  held  up  the  first 
edition.  Some  copies  were  out 
by  4  a.m.,  but  then  there  was  a 
delay  until  7  a.m.  before  the 
balance  of  the  issue  came  out. 
One  slight  additional  headache 
was  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
Star’s  four  delivery  Jeeps  in  an 
accident  just  about  press  time. 

Featured  in  the  Star  vras  a 
series  by  staff  writer  Alexander 
Maldonado,  just  back  from  New 
York,  entitled  “The  Untold 
Pueiin  Rican  Tale”.  “The  list 
of  Puerto  Ricans  who  have  won 
for  themselves  responsible,  re¬ 
spectable  positions  in  New  York 


Washington 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  discovered  “no 
concrete  charges”  of  biased 
press  coverage  of  tariff  and 
trade  developments  that  would 
warrant  an  investigation  by  any 
agency. 

The  board,  meeting  here  Oct. 
31,  considered  charges  of  bias 
filed  with  it  by  O.  R.  Strack- 
bein,  chairman  of  the  Nation¬ 
wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex¬ 
port  Policy. 

Mr.  Strackbein  issued  a  press 
release  saying  he  had  charged 
last  June  in  a  letter  to  ASNE 
President  J.  Russell  Wiggins 
that  news  on  the  “protection¬ 
ist”  side  had  been  downgraded 
by  the  press  while  news  favor¬ 
ing  the  “free  trade”  side  had 
been  published  to  the  point  of 
saturation.  He  tenned  an  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Wiggins  “acrimonious.” 

He  filed  new  complaints  with 
the  ASNE  board  to  back  up  his 


CHARM — Mrs.  Ralph  G. 
left,  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  presairt 
the  journalism  society's  first  SO- 
year  award,  a  golden  charm  brtcr 
let,  to  Mrs.  Millicent  Godfm 
Easter,  onetime  Oklahoma  Tsm- J 
tory  schoolmarm,  reporter  for  (W  g 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Press  Post  <nd 
publicity  director  for  the  K»lti 
Theater  Circuit. 


s 

I] 


president 


In  a  statement  of  policy,  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher  William  Dorvillier 
cited  honest  reporting,  a  con¬ 
scientious  devotion  to  profes¬ 
sional  duty,  fairness  and  above 
all  independence  as  his  paper’s 
goals.  The  first  editorial  took  a 
middle-of-the-road  stand  on  the 
question  of  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico,  advocating  eventual  state¬ 
hood,  but  expressing  concern 
that  statehood’s  advocates  “may 
rush  us  into  full  integration  be-  „ 

fore  we  have  built  and  stabilized  Supplement  Bows 


long 
wrote. 


and  impressive,”  he 


Conneelieut  Life 


an  economic  foundation  that  will 
assure  Puerto  Rico’s  success  as 
a  state.  The  present  Common¬ 
wealth  status  is,  we  think,  an 
appropriate  and  effective  vehicle 
on  which  the  people  may  travel 
the  statehood  road.” 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 


West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Life,  a  monthly 
supplement  for  44  community 
newspapers  throughout  the  state, 
became  a  reality  Oct.  29. 

Three  dailie.s — the  Williman- 
fic  Daily  Chronicle,  Winatead 
Evening  Citizen  and  Naugatuck 


Bernard  Kilgore, 

Wall  Street  Journal. 

Paul  McC.  Warner,  editorial 
page  director,  and 

John  S.  Gillen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  /«■ 

quirer. 

J.  Ray  Hunt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

William  Baggs,  editor,  Mkm 
(Fla.)  News. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  associatf 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Ttr 
hune 

James  B.  L.  Rush,  executive 
news  editor,  and 

Robert  F.  Campbell,  editorial 
earlier  charges  and  called  for  page  editor,  W  inston-Salen 
a  code  of  editorial  ethics,  with  (N.  C.)  Journal  &  Twin  Citt 
provision  for  public  appeals  to 
an  impartial  body  in  event  of 
violations  of  the  code. 

The  board  directed  its  secre¬ 
tary  to  advise  Mr.  Strackbein 
that  it  has  no  authority  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  individual  newspapers  tive  editor,  Pasadena,  (Calif.) 
or  the  press  as  a  whole.  It  said  Independent  Star-News. 
complaints  about  news  coverage  J.  Bennett  DeLoach,  mansg- 
should  be  directed  to  the  in-  ing  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tinta. 
dividual  newspapers  concerned.  H.  Lang  Rogers,  executive 
The  board  added,  however,  news  editor,  Jop/iw,  (Mo.)  Gloke 
that  it  had  read  Mr.  Strack-  &  News  Herald. 
bein’s  material  because  as  in-  Robert  J.  Leeney,  editor,  edi- 
dividuals  the  members  are  con-  torial  page.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
cerned  with  the  good  name  of  Journal-Courier. 
the  pi  ess  he  attacked.  The  state¬ 
ment  said  the  members  “have  * 

discovered  no  concrete  charges 
of  the  .sort  that  would  warrant 
an  investigation  or  inquiiy  by 
the  sort  of  tribunal  he  advo¬ 
cates,  even  if  such  an  agency 
did  exist.” 
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Sentinel. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  associate 
editor  of  editorial  page,  St 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Brodie  S.  Griffith,  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 
William  G.  Sumner,  execu- 


Honor  Dwight  Young 


the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  jtaily  Neu.'.s— plus  41  weeklies 


are  distributing  the  multi-color 
magazine. 

Bice  Clemow  is  president  and 
publisher  of  Connecticut  Life, 
Inc.  Associates  are  John  G. 


and  Tribune  and  also  of  Look 
magazine,  is  chainnan  of  the 
board  of  the  Star  company. 

The  Star  staff  numbers  .50, 
with  2.5  on  the  editorial  side. 

Mr.  Dorvillier  said  he  expects  r,  .  .  u  -  ui-  u 

circulation  to  be  up  to  12,000  R«hrbach,  a.ssoc.ate  publisher; 
within  three  months.  The  paper  Strubing,  vicepresident; 

will  be  published  six  days  a  G.  McLean,  advertising 

week.  manager;  and  John  W.  McLean, 

As  of  October  1.5th,  the  Star  managing  editor. 


Suburban  Eilition^^ 
BooHt  Circulation 

Rochester.  N.  I' 
Suburban  circulation  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  is  grox- 
ing  twice  as  fast  as  total  cit' 
culation. 

That’s  the  case  in  three  sulr 
urban  areas  which  have  b**’’ 


The  board  honored  Dwight  E. 

Young,  who  retired  recently  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Day-  supplied  with  their  own  edition' 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald,  by  since  Jan.  1,  according  tf>  figur*-' 
electing  him  a  distinguished  provided  by  Business  Manag*- 
sei-vice  memlier  of  the  society.  Joseph  T.  Adams.  Total  circuU- 
He  is  a  past  president.  tion  is  130,000,  up  alx  ut  3^< 

The  following  1.5  new  members  since  the  start  of  the  year.  Bn' 
were  admitted:  circulation  of  the  three  suburtaf 

S.  Vincent  Townsend,  execu-  editions  is  up  by  6%.  Cir<  ulatkn 
tive  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  of  each  suburban  edition  tops 
News.  10,000  copies. 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


SDX  Grows  in  Stature 
In  Professional  Cireles 


HISTORIC 
SITES  IN 
JOURNALISM 

Sigma  Della  Chi  Plaques 
All  Around  Country 


Annual  Awards,  Historic  Sites 
Earn  Journalistic  Acclaim 


placed  at  Alton,  Ill.,  where  ,942_Befln:nqton.  Vt.-Anthony  Hai- 
Ehjah  Parish  Lovejoy  was  mar-  and  publisher,  the  Ymr- 

tyred  in  1837;  at  Bennington,  monf  Gaietfe.  Reason;  He  was  jailed 
Vt.,  where  Anthony  Haswell  for  fighting  the  Sedition  Act. 
challenged  the  Alien  and  Sedi-  *  *  * 


In  50  years,  a  “college  boy” 
frateiTiity  has  gmwn  into  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  through 
which  America’s  journalists 
fight  battles  of  world  import¬ 
ance. 

This  is  the  story  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Histories  are  supposed  to  start 
at  the  beginning.  But  because  of 
the  present  stature  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  as  a  professional  soci¬ 
ety,  a  logical  history  would  start 
in  the  middle  and  work  toward 
both  ends. 

A  Prufe^isional  Society 

The  single  most  important 
thing  about  the  fraternity  today 
is  its  identification,  both  in  the 
profession  and  outside  it,  as  a 
professional  jounialistic  organ¬ 
ization  —  not  a  college  honor 
society,  nor  an  alumni  club,  nor 
a  federation  of  local  press  clubs. 

This  identification  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  one.  It  was 
won  the  hard  way,  by  persistent 
efforts  of  men  in  jounialism, 
and  it  does  not  date  from  1909 
when  10  DePauw  University 
undergraduates  established  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi. 

The  first  fraternity  president 
who  Imcame  a  member  as  a  pro¬ 


fessional  newspaperman  was 
James  Stuart,  elected  in  1927. 
The  first  action  of  the  frateniity 
that  might  be  taken  as  a  coming 
of  age  in  the  professional  field 
was  the  bestowing  of  awards  in 
1932  in  recognition  for  distin¬ 
guished  work  in  journalism. 

Marking  of  Sites 

Marking  of  historic  sites, 
where  the  battles  for  freedom 
of  the  press  were  won,  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1941  and  served  as  an¬ 
other  link  to  the  professional 
field. 

In  addition  to  the  national 
awards,  professional  chapters  of 
the  fraternity  often  present 
awards  when  local  events  merit 
them.  Such  public  recognition  of 
achievement  directs  attention  to 
the  great  seiwices  perfonned  by 
the  press  of  the  nation  and  helps 
build  an  image  of  journalism 
which  enables  the  profession  to 
wield  maximum  influence  for 
good. 

The  Historic  Sites  Committee 
fills  a  long-neglected  need  for 
reminding  the  public  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  writers  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  free  and  prosperous 
society.  Markers  have  been 


tion  Acts  and  was  jailed;  and 
at  numerous  other  historical 
spots  in  the  struggle  for  a  free 
and  responsible  press. 

Recognition  by  Ike 

The  granting  of  awards  and 
the  development  of  public  ob¬ 
servances  are  not  inconsequen¬ 
tial  activities.  At  the  1957  con¬ 
vention,  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in 
Houston,  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhow'er  sent  a  message  to 
the  frateniity  which  said  in 
part: 

“The  foundation  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  is  built  upon  an 
informed  and  responsible  body 
of  citizens  w'ho,  in  turn,  find 
their  strength  in  truth, 
thoroughly  and  widely  dissemin¬ 
ated.  In  this  great  sei-vice,  your 
frateniity  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalists  plays  a  leading  role.  Our 
nation  owes  much  to  the  cour¬ 
age  and  wisdom  of  its  re¬ 
porters  .  .  .” 

At  its  50th  Anniversary,  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  has  53  professional 
and  70  undergraduate  chapters. 
There  are  more  than  16,000 
paid-up  members  since  tbe 
founding,  more  than  30,000  men 
have  been  initiated. 

The  50th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis 
with  a  special  ceremony  at 
Greencastle  in  obseiwance  of  the 


1946 —  S«n  Francisco,  Calif. — James 
King  of  William,  Founder,  editor  and 
publisher,  the  Son  Francisco  Daily 
Evening  Bulletin.  Reason:  He  fought 
corruption  in  municipal  government, 
was  assassinated  by  a  politician  after 
many  threats  on  his  life. 

a  *  * 

1947 —  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Joseph  Pulitzer, 
founder,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
Reason:  Pulitzer's  fame. 

*  *  * 

1948 —  Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Grover 

Cleveland  Hall,  editor,  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser.  Reason:  He  fought  the 
Ku  Klui  Klan. 

*  «  * 

1949 —  Emporia,  Kans. — William  Allan 
White,  editor  and  publisher,  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette.  Reason;  White's  fame. 

*  *  a 

1950 —  Boston,  Mass. — the  Boston  Ga¬ 
zette.  Reason:  Gazette,  second  regu¬ 
larly  published  paper  in  country, 
fought  for  American  independence. 

1951 —  New  Orleans,  La.  —  George 
Wilkins  Kendall,  co-founder  of  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune.  Reason:  First 
war  correspondent  to  achieve  fame 
as  a  regular  reporter  of  military 
actions. 

*  •  * 

1952 —  Alton,  III. — Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy,  editor.  The  Observer.  Reason: 
Militant  abolitionist,  assauinated  by 
enemies. 

*  *  * 


IGMll  DELIA  C'HI  ^^9 


Annlvers  ary 


45.000  PERSONS 


- viewed  a  newspaper  display  in  Grand  Central  Station. 

designed  and  executed  by  the  Deadline  Club's  publicity  committee  to 
^eraid  Sigma  Delta  Chi's  50th  anniversary.  Front  pages  of  New  York 
'"‘wspapers  during  the  last  50  years  were  featured.  Prexy  John  Brogan's 
roice  issued  from  six  telephones,  on  a  repeater  tape,  telling  the  story  of 
iDX.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
cooperated. 
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founding.  The  four  surviving 
founders  will  attend.  One  of 
them,  Eugene  Pulliam,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  iVewJS,  the  Phoenix  (Ari¬ 
zona)  Gazette,  and  the  .Arizona 
Republic,  is  honorary  national 
president  this  year. 

Founders  Had  Coal 

Nor  should  the  founders  be 
slighted.  They  “longed  for  better 
journalism,”  as  an  early  histor¬ 
ian  says,  but  they  had  a  very 
practical  motive  to  blend  in  with 
their  idealism.  This  motive  was 
to  establi.sh  a  firm  link  between 
college  students  and  professional 
new.spapermen,  thus  perhaps 
making  it  easier  for  students  to 
embark  on  their  own  careers. 

According  to  Paul  M.  Rid¬ 
dick,  one  of  the  original  10,  “We 
did  have  some  sincere  desire  to 
set  high  principles  of  profes- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


1953 —  Bloomington,  Ind. — Erni*  Pyle, 
editor,  columnist,  correspondent, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Reason: 
Pyle's  fame. 

*  a  a 

1954 —  New  York  City — Henry  J.  Ray¬ 
mond,  co-founder  and  the  first  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Reason;  Times' 
fame. 

a  a  a 

1955 —  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Station  KDKA. 
Reason:  Reported  Harding  election  in 
1920,  first  radio  coverage  of  national 
event. 

a  a  a 

1956 —  Columbia,  Mo. — Walter  Wil¬ 
liams  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  Reason:  First 
school  of  journalism  in  country. 

a  a  a 

1957 —  Baltimore,  Md. — H.  L.  Menc¬ 
ken,  author  and  newspaperman.  Rea¬ 
son:  Mencken's  fame. 

a  a  a 

1958 —  New  York  City — the  trial  of 
John  Peter  Zenger.  Reason:  Zenger's 
fight  for  freedom  of  press. 
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FTC  Moves  to  Clear 
Air  of  Spurious  Ads 


was  true  and  perfectly  proper. 

“The  advertising  in  question 
has  done  no  more  than  to  depict 
accurately  and  to  compare  the 
visual  distortion  in  safety  sheet 
glass  with  the  lack  of  such  dis¬ 
tortion  in  safety  plate  glass.” 


Truth  Is  Out 

(Continued  from  page  D) 

and  the  producers.  Mr.  Revson 
said  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 


Washington 
Because  the  TV  industry’s 
self-policing  job  was  “muffed,” 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  moving  on  its  own  initiative 
to  stop  “illegal  huckstering”  on 
the  air  waves. 

Chairman  Earl  W.  Kintner 
put  the  commission’s  program 
into  action  this  week,  following 
up  his  talk  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently  when  he  declared  the 
FTC  would  not  be  indifferent  to 
any  hoax  on  the  public. 

“It  is  my  sincere  hope,”  he 
added  then,  “that  the  public  can 
be  fully  safeguarded  against 
spurious  radio  or  television  pro¬ 
grams  without  need  for  more 
restrictive  legislation.” 

Far  better,  he  said,  was  that 
governmental  policing  be  ac¬ 
corded  its  proper  role  of  re¬ 
straining  the  errant  few. 

Full-Scale  Monitoring 

Executing  that  policy,  Mr. 
Kintner  this  week  ordered  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  FTC  watchdog 
practices,  as  follows: 

(1)  Instead  of  the  present 
system  of  selective  monitoring 
of  TV  commercials,  all  national 
television  networks  are  to  be 
monitored  throughout  the  time 
they  are  on  the  air.  Any  adver¬ 
tising  of  doubtful  integrity  will 
be  investigated  on  a  priority 
basis,  with  the  scope  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  to  reach  all  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  deception. 

(2)  The  commission  will  ob¬ 
tain  all  national  TV  advertising 
continuities  for  the  period  from 
Nov.  15  to  Dec.  15  and  will 
study  them  intensively.  Any  of 
them  found  to  be  objectionable 
will  be  given  prompt  action. 

(3)  The  radio  and  television 
monitoring  staff  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  will  be  more  than  doubled 
for  as  long  into  the  future  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  TV  ad¬ 
vertising. 

(4)  F.  T.  C.’s  nine  field  offices 
are  being  directed  to  obtain 
questionable  scripts  and  films  as 
soon  as  possible,  immediately 
alerting  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Oimplaint.H  Are  Due 

Mr.  Kintner  said  53  investiga¬ 
tions  are  under  way  and  formal 
complaints  can  be  expected  soon. 

He  added: 

“Still  other  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  claims  made  both  on  radio 
and  TV  have  been  successfully 
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attacked  with  orders  against  the 
same  misrepresentations  as  they 
appeared  in  print.  An  order  that 
stops  the  false  claim  in  printed 
form  automatically  forbids  it 
over  the  air. 

“Therefore,  it  has  been  the 
commission’s  policy  to  turn  off 
the  spigot  of  chicanery  at  its 
source  with  the  handiest  wrench 
that  will  fit  the  task.  The  result 
is  that  deceptive  advertising  or¬ 
ders  are  issuing  at  an  all-time 
record  rate. 

“Just  as  the  commission’s 
mandate  is  to  halt  illegal  huck¬ 
stering  by  the  irresponsible  few, 
so  must  it  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  broadcasting  industry  to 
clamp  down  on  advertising  ex¬ 
cesses  that  dance  on  the  edges 
of  the  law’. 

Piiblir'ii  (x>mplaints 

“I  refer  to  a  principal  theme 
of  the  public’s  complaints  to  the 
commission  about  radio  and  TV 
— the  fact  that  too  many  com¬ 
mercials  exaggerate,  irritate, 
and  nauseate.  Perhaps  so,  but 
bad  taste  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  products  so  advertised.  It 
rubs  off  on  the  media  that  per¬ 
mit  it.  Such  policing  is  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

“Herein  lies  the  challenge  to 
the  broadcasting  industry — to 
cooperate  w’ith  the  commission 
by  rejecting  illegal  advertising 
and  to  screen  out  as  a  matter  of 
enlightened  self-interest  the  of¬ 
fensive  advertising  that  man¬ 
ages  to  skirt  the  law’.” 

Answers  ('.omplaint 

The  FTC  this  week  ordered 
Libbey-Ow’ens-Ford  Glass  Co. 
and  General  Motors  Corp.  to 
reply  within  30  days  or  stop 
using  “false,  misleading  and  de¬ 
ceptive  representations”  about 
the  superiority  of  safety  plate 
glass. 

The  FTC  charged  that  a  film 
used  in  a  TV  commercial,  por¬ 
traying  the  clarity  of  L-O-F 
auto  glass,  was  shot  through 
an  open  window,  but  that  those 
illustrating  distortion  in  com¬ 
peting  brands  were  made  with 
special  camera  lenses. 

L-O-F  denied  the  charge, 
which  it  attributed  to  com¬ 
plaints  from  competitors. 

“Libbey  -  0 wrens  -  Ford  denies 
that  its  advertising  was  in  any 
way  false  or  misleading  or  that 
it  rested  upon  camera  trickery 
or  deceptive  photographic  tech¬ 
niques,”  the  company  stated. 
“The  advertising  in  question 


Robert  C.  Vance, 
Publisher,  Dies 

NEW'  Britain,  Conn. 

Robert  Cummings  Vance,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  A’cic 
Britain  Herald,  died  Nov.  4. 
Mr.  Vance,  65,  undei’went  sur¬ 
gery  in  1958  for  cancer. 

He  was  a  son  of  Robert  J. 
and  Matilda  (O’Connor)  Vance, 
w'ho  acquired  sole  ownership  of 
the  Herald  in  1889. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  (Story)  Vance  and  a 
niece,  Mrs.  Judith  Weld  Brow’n. 
His  only  son,  Robert  J.  Vance 
II,  was  killed  four  years  ago  in 
an  automobile  accident. 

Mr.  Vance  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Herald  and 
president  of  the  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co  in  1951,  when  his 
brother,  Johnstone  Vance,  died. 

Mr.  Vance  interi’upted  his 
education  at  Yale  in  1917  to  be¬ 
come  a  field  sei’vice  ambulance 
driver  with  the  French  ai’my. 
Later  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  he  enlisted  in 
the  AEF.  After  the  war  he 
helped  found  the  American  Le¬ 
gion.  He  returaed  to  Yale,  grad¬ 
uating  in  1921. 

• 

Apply  by  Nov.  20 
For  Ike’s  Tour 

WA.SHINGTON 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
James  C.  Hagerty  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcements  regard¬ 
ing  the  President’s  three-conti¬ 
nent  tour  December  4-22: 

Correspondents  and  news  or¬ 
ganizations  planning  to  travel 
on  the  press  plane  should  make 
applications  by  Nov.  20.  The 
White  House  will  regard  such 
applications  as  binding  contracts 
that  newsmen  will  make  the  full 
trip. 

Use  of  a  100-place  jet  plane 
is  planned,  with  no  pick-ups 
after  it  depai’ts  Washington. 

Each  news  organization — with 
the  exception  of  the  wire  .sei’v- 
ices  and  the  radio-tv  networks, 
domestic  and  foreign — will  be 
pennitted  to  have  only  one  man 
on  the  plane.  The  wire  seiwices 
each  will  be  pei-mitted  two  re¬ 
porters  and  two  photographers. 

The  networks  also  will  have 
four  places. 
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Reliim  the  Money? 

Chai’les  Revson,  president  of 
the  Revlon  company,  also  d(‘nied 
there  was  sponsor  participation 
in  the  rigging  of  shows.  Rep. 
Walter  Rogers  asked:  “Don’t 
you  think  you  ought  to  return 
the  money  you  got  from  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  your  products?" 
Mr.  Revson  said  he  wouldn’t 
know  how  to  answer  that. 

“I  wonder,”  the  Congressman 
followed  up,  “how  you  intended 
to  right  the  wrong  done  to  the 
American  people.”  Mr.  Revson 
replied:  “We  have  never  given 
any  thought  to  that.” 

“You’re  not  even  thinking  of 
planning  to  give  the  money 
back,”  Mr.  Rogers  persisted. 
“There’s  no  basis  for  it;  I  don’t 
follow  you,”  said  Mr.  Revson. 
“I  don’t  follow  you  either,”  Mr. 
Rogers  concluded. 

Martin  Revson  had  testified 
that  the  quiz  shows  helped  Rev¬ 
lon  to  boost  its  sales  of  $33  mil¬ 
lion  in  1954  to  $110  million  in 
1958.  The  latter  figure  includ¬ 
ed  $15  million  in  sales  of  shoe 
polish  from  a  newly  acquired 
firm. 

Big  Money 

James  I).  Webb,  pi’esident  of 
C.  J.  LaRoche  and  Co.,  one  of 
the  Revlon  agencies,  said  his 
firm  received  between  $230,000 
and  $240,000  in  commissions 
from  Revlon. 

Revlon  went  into  business  in 
1932  with  a  nail  polish.  Wit¬ 
nesses  told  the  Congressmen 
Charles  Revson  was  the  power 
behind  the  firm’s  phenomenal 
success.  He  w’as  variou.sly  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  perfectionist,  a  man 
hard  to  get  along  with,  one  who 
would  never  win  a  popularity 
contest. 

When  the  quiz  show  contract 
was  cancelled  in  November, 
19.58,  following  early  disclosures 
of  tampering,  Revlon  paid  En¬ 
tertainment  Products  $90,000. 
The  co-sponsor,  P.  Lorillard  4 
Co.,  paid  $90,000  and  CBS  paid 
$75,000. 

• 

Cartoons  by  Duffy 

Washington 

Edmund  Duffy  has  been  lured 
out  of  retirement  to  do  editorial 
cartoons  for  the  Washinfiton 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  at  least 
for  the  time  Herbert  L.  Block 
is  recuperating  from  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Duffy’s  last  work 
appeared  in  the  Long  Dland 
Newsday.  Most  of  his  career  was 
with  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  .Sun- 
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Can  ABC  Be  ‘Steered’ 
To  Marketing  Plans? 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


William  E.  Steers,  president, 
'Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  is  chainnan  of 
the  recently  named  marketing 
services  committee  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Oct.  21. 

A  member  of  his  own  agency’s 
marketing  plans  board,  and  a 
media  man  by  training,  Mr. 
Steers  is  hopeful  of  steering 
ABC  closer  in  the  direction  of 
making  ABC  material  more  use¬ 
ful  in  the  marketing  concept  of 
today. 

“A  move  has  been  made  in  the 
right  direction,”  Mr.  Steers  said 
this  week.  “But  it  will  be  a  long 
process,  I  believe.” 

Twofold  Blocks 

Blocks  toward  moving  ABC 
over  into  the  kind  of  marketing 
that  has  grown  up,  first  with 
the  advent  of  radio,  and  intensi¬ 
fied  under  TV,  are  twofold:  (1) 
the  structure  of  ABC  itself, 
which  has  both  executive,  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  functions; 
and  (2)  the  “individualism”  of 
many  publishers  who  want  facts 
on  their  publications  reported  in 
“their  own  way.” 

“For  some  time  novr,”  Mr. 
Steers  said,  “discussions  have 
been  in  progress  on  how  ABC 
might  l)e  strengthened  and  used 
more  than  it  is  sometimes  used 
^ay.  The  question  has  defin¬ 
itely  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
ABC  reports  are  as  applicable 
and  adequate  as  they  might  be 
made  to  be  to  give  the  measures 
needed  to  qualify  as  a  media 
selection  tool. 

^  “In  <he  old  days,  when  the 
‘newspaper  buy’  was  the  im¬ 
portant  one,  the  country  was 
made  up  of  a  series  of  city 
market.-.  The  new.spapers’  ABC 
city  zones  were  the  measure  of 
the  siz”  of  the  market.  You 
bought  a  series  of  cities.  Even 
the  Census  Bureau  turned  to 
ABC  f.r  the  city-zone  informa¬ 
tion. 

Thf  ladio  became  a  national 
adverti  mg  medium.  Radio  sta¬ 
tion',  b'cadcast  beyond  the  city- 
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zones.  With  radio  and  later  with 
TV,  advertisers  and  agencies 
fell  into  measuring  markets  by 
counties.  Now  magazines  and 
some  newspaper  ABC  reports 
give  circulations  on  a  county 
basis,  but  there  are  marketing 
services  which  ABC  could  per¬ 
form  that  are  not  now  available. 
The  recent  addition  of  market 
area  maps  to  ABC  newspaper 
statements  is  one  example.” 

4  Considerations 

Speaking  this  week  on  the 
general  subject  of  media  selec¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Steers  said:  “There 
are  four  basic  areas  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  different  media: 
(1)  the  number  of  people  reach¬ 
ed;  (2)  cost;  (3)  identity  of 
the  people  reached;  and  (4)  the 
editorial  factors  of  the  medi¬ 
um.” 

Mr.  Steers  said  that  ABC 
gives  a  “tremendous  amount  of 
infonnation  on  printed  media.” 

“It  is  a  most  important  tool 
for  advertisers  and  their 
agents,”  he  continued.  “But  its 
values  in  the  total  advertising 
picture  are  not  understood  as 
they  should  be,  and,  therefore, 
ABC  is  not  being  used  to  the 
extent  that  it  ought  to  be.” 

Many  space  buyers  no  longer 
are  familiar  with  information 
such  as  press  nin  times  and 
carrier  delivery  that  newspaper 
statements  contain. 

Plans  that  come  before  the 
DCS&S  Plans  Board  are  gen¬ 
erally  based  on  statistics  broken 
down  by  counties,  according  to 
Mr.  Steers.  The  county  has  be¬ 
come  the  standard  of  compari¬ 
son.  The  city  zone  seems  to  have 
lost  its  importance,  he  said, 
whereas  before  radio  and  TV,  a 
national  market  was  a  .series  of 
cities. 

“Mo.st  compilations  are  now  bv 
counties  and  the  cities  are  lost 
in  a  sea  of  counties,”  is  how'  he 
put  it. 

“Naturally,  the  suburban  ex¬ 
plosion  around  our  major 
markets  has  helped  to  make  this 
trend  popular.  The  counties 
around  most  big  cities  are  the 
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areas  of  greatest  development.” 

Mr.  Steers  admitted  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  measure  broadcast 
media  has  so  far  not  been  as 
accurate  as  ABC.  He  pointed 
out  the  inclination  was  to  mul¬ 
tiply  ratings  by  the  average  size 
families  to  get  “fantastic  cir¬ 
culations.” 

“Of  course,  ABC  is  an  audit 
of  paid  circulation,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  TV  or  radio,” 
he  said.  “We  wdll  eventually 
have  to  get  better  measurements 
of  bi’oadcast  than  we  have  to¬ 
day. 

“So  far  TV  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  cost-per- 
thousand.  There  has  been  some 
effort  made  to  analyze  the  type 
of  people  reached,  but  there  has 
been  no  real  defining  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  factors.  Print  media  alone 
have  given  us  real  information 
on  all  the  factors  needed  to 
judge  values. 

Belter  Audience  Measures 

“It  is  the  job  of  agencies  and 
advertisers  to  constantly  press 
for  l)etter  audience  measures  in 
broadcasting  as  in  all  media. 

“Advertisers  want  to  know 
more  al)out  the  identity  of  the 
people  reached.  Also  media 
values  vary  by  products.  Edi¬ 
torial  factors  mean  much  more 
in  connection  with  some  prod¬ 
ucts  than  with  others.” 

DCS&S,  observing  its  l.'lth  an¬ 
niversary  this  year,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  billings  from  a  total 
of  $3,000,000  to  in  excess  of 
$25,000,000.  Mr.  Steers  said  it 
should  run  clo.se  to  $30,000,000 
in  1960. 

Mr.  Steers  was  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  media  when  the 


agency  first  opened  its  doors. 
During  the  past  three  years, 
under  his  presidency,  the  bill¬ 
ings  have  jumped  75%.  Today’s 
billings  are  invested  approxi¬ 
mately  57%,  in  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising  and  43%  in  print.  Of  the 
print  billings,  64%  are  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  36%  in  newspapers. 

The  fact  that  broadcast  media 
get  the  major  share  of  the  total 
was  ascribed  by  Mr.  Steers  to 
the  kind  of  products  many  of  his 
clients  advertise — “mostly  pack¬ 
aged  goods.” 

“They  are  vertical — that  is, 
they  are  sold  almost  everyw'here, 
so  w’e  do  not  need  the  heavy 
local  or  regional  concentration 
offered  by  new'spapers,”  Mr. 
Steers  said.  “Other  products — 
hard  goods  such  as  automobiles 
— need  print  much  more  than 
packaged  goods.” 

‘Wonderfully  Fine  Medium' 

Calling  new'spapers  “a 
wonderfully  fine  medium,”  Mr. 
Steers  declared  that  advertisers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  news¬ 
papers  are  “too  expensive”  to 
use  on  a  continuity  basis.  He 
was  asked  about  the  recently 
announced  Continuity-Impact- 
Di.scount  (C-I-D)  Plan  of  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  newspapers. 

“It  may  work,”  he  said.  “But 
it  will  have  to  have  many  more 
newspapers  involved  to  give  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  coverage  of  the 
country  that  they  need.  I  don’t 
think  that  the  lack  of  discounts 
on  newspapers,  however,  is  the 
real  reason  for  not  using  this 
medium  as  much  as  was  the 
case  before  TV  and  radio. 

“Newspapers  would  fare  even 
better  than  they  do,  and  they 
are  certainly  doing  all  right,  if 
advertisers  and  their  agents 
understood  the  medium  and 
really  prepared  the  right  kind 
of  copy  for  the  space  they  buy. 
A  creative  man  w'ith  a  real 
understanding  of  new'spapers 
can  exploit  the  effectiveness  of 
this  medium.  All  of  us  could 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  way 
retailers  make  use  of  their  local 
dailies.  Their  ‘know'-how’’  could 
accomplish  wonders  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.” 

Mr.  Steers  said  he  recalled 
years  ago  visiting  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 
going  over  the  field  copies  of 
newspapers  u.sed  in  the  then 
operating  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership. 

“When  you  went  over  these 
{Coritiniietl  on  pa<ie  26) 
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3  FACES  OF  FASHION  NEWS 


Background  Method 
Is  Good  PR  for  Daily 


Thomas  Fuller,  English  his¬ 
torian,  once  wrote:  “Tailors  and 
writers  must  mind  the  fash¬ 
ions.” 

Fashion  editors  have  been 
heeding  the  writing  side  of  this 
advice  for  years  and  have  even 
added  pictures  of  pretty  gals  to 
lend  sparkle  to  their  columns. 

For  the  past  three  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  has  been  adding  an 
extra  ingredient  to  its  fashion 
page — fashion  layouts  with  un¬ 
usual  backgrounds. 

This  use  of  such  paradoxical 
props  as  printing  presses  (see 
cut)  to  lend  an  added  fillip  to 
pictures  of  pretty  models  in 
smart  clothes  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Coleman 
Fox,  a  member  of  the  Bulletin’s 
fashion  department,  and  Vincent 
Gonzales,  staff  photographer 
(see  cut). 

DilTerenl  Approach 


sounds  incongruous,  that’s  only 
because  it  is.  But  it’s  an  incon¬ 
gruity  that’s  been  paying  off  for 
the  fashion  editors. 

Mrs.  Fox  and  Mr.  Gonzales 
recently  set  up  location  shots 
against  the  massive  presses  in 
Majestic  Press,  Inc.’s  Philadel¬ 
phia  plant. 

“This  spread  proved  many 
things  to  many  people,”  Mrs. 
Fox  said.  “First  and  foremost, 
it  illustrated  that  a  pretty  girl 
in  a  pretty  pose  really  dresses- 
up  even  the  heaviest  industrial 
equipment.  But  on  the  serious 
side,  it  proved  to  newspaper 
editors  and  plant  management 
alike,  the  effective  fashion  im¬ 
pact  that  can  be  achieved  by 
combining  two  unlikely  sub¬ 
jects. 

“Instead  of  seeming  ludi¬ 
crous,  the  fashion  pose  became 
more  striking  against  the  severe 
outlines  of  the  press;  one  ac¬ 
tually  enhanced  the  other,”  Mrs. 


A. 


The  exploration  of  fashion  Fox  said, 
backgrounds  for  other  than  the  „  , 

usual  parks  and  museums  has  Omlei 

included  photography  at  local  According  to  Mira  Berman, 
industries.  public  relations  director  of  the 


FASHION  TEAM  TAKES  TIME  OUT— Mrs.  Barbara  Coleman  Fox,  m 
ber  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  fashion  department,  and  Vim 
Gonzales,  staff  photographer,  take  time  out  during  lull  in  fasi 
assignment. 


This  different  approach  to  the 
importance  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Fox 
said,  has  created  both  reader 
interest  and  goodwill  among  re¬ 
tailers.  She  said  it  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  fashion  has  three 
faces: 

1)  Fashion  is  a  retail  com¬ 
modity;  2)  It  has  become  an  in¬ 
strument  for  public  relations 
and  goodwill  for  retail  stores; 
and  3)  Fashion  is  an  indication 
of  the  current  vogue. 

“We  have  found,”  Mrs.  Fox 
said,  “that  our  fashion  shots 
taken  against  local  industrial 
and  historical  sites,  have  caught 
and  held  reader  interest  to  the 
point  where  people  are  asking 
‘What’s  next’?” 

She  added  that  more  men  are 
reading  and  commenting  on  the 
Bulletin’s  fashion  pages.  “They 
seem  interested  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  pictured  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Of  course,”  Mrs.  Fox 
smiled,  “the  well-turned  ankles 
of  our  provocative  models  may 
also  be  a  factor  in  this  male 
interest. 

“Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
effect  these  pictures  have  had  on 
local  retail  stores.  They  more 
than  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  fashions  pictured  on 
the  Bulletin’s  pages.” 

If  combining  heavy  industry 
with  pretty  girls  in  fashions 


Lavenson  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  agency  for  Maje.stic 
Press,  the  Bulletin’s  industrial 
approach  to  fashions  has  opened 
up  a  new  publicity  outlet  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S. 

Miss  Berman  said  that  when 
the  Bulletin  featured  its  fash¬ 
ion  spread  shot  in  the  printing 
plant  of  Majestic,  it  ran  a  credit 
line  “Photographed  at  Majestic 
Press,  Inc.” 

“The  company  discovered  it 
had  reached  an  entirely  new 
audience,”  Miss  Berman  said. 
“Inquiries  about  the  printing 
services  offered  by  Majestic 
reached  both  the  newspaper  and 
our  client.” 

According  to  Miss  Berman, 
this  technique  of  promotion  pro¬ 
vides  an  excellent  method  for 
major  and  suburban  newspapers 
to  line  up  their  fashion  pages 
at  no  cost  for  props. 

In  one  fashion  shot,  Mrs.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Gonzales  mounted  lad¬ 
ders  on  the  TV  antenna  atop  the 
20-story  Philadelphia  Savings 
Fund  Society  building  to  take 
pictures  of  a  model  against  a 
panoramic  view  of  Philadelphia. 
In  another  shot,  they  entered 
the  deep  freezer  at  the  Breyer 
ice  cream  plant  and  had  to  wear 
padded  suits  against  the  cold 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


FASHION  GOES  TO  PRESS — Printing  press  in  plant  of  Majesne 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  formed  background  for  this  fashion  pictu  e 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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In  the  Washington^  D.  C.  metropolitan  area 


Sixty- five  per  cent 
of  all  families  with  children  read 
The  Washington  Post. 

This  is  more  families  with  children 
than  read  both  other  Washington 
newspapers  combined. 


Publication  Research  Service 
of  Chicago,  March,  1959 


For  Moro  Than  20  Yoort  Washington's  R.O.P.  Color  Nowspopor 


i'eprosontod  Ry:  Sawyer,  Ferguion,  Wolker  Co.— New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Son  Francisco,  lot  Angeles)  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
d. — London,  England;  Senor  G.  Enriquez  Siitioni  — Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Allin  Associates — Toronto  and  Montreol,  Canada;  The  Hoi  Winter  Co.,  Florida 
t  >tel  and  Resort  odv.  rep.— Miami  Beach,  Florida;  Tom  McGill,  New  England  Hotel  and  Resort  odv.  rep.— West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts;  Lou  Robbins, 
l-ew  York  and  New  Jersey  Hotel  ond  Resort  odv.  rep. — 1265  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y.;  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly. 
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how  to  groiv  a  forest 

Plant  a  single  tree.  Add  another  and 
another  and  another.  Then  you’ll  have 
a  forest  ...  a  continuity  of  trees.  You 
need  continuity  for  successful  advertising, 
too.  It’s  particularly  effective  with  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  go  into  the  same 
homes  day  after  day,  week  after  week.  To 
tell,  to  sell,  to  keep  sold.  Because  we  be¬ 
lieve  so  strongly  in  the  value  of  continuity 
in  advertising,  we  have  pioneered  a  new 
frequency-volume  discount  plan  to  encour¬ 
age  advertisers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impact  of  continuity.  It  offers  discounts 
with  no  increase  in  existing  rates.  The 
Conlinuity-Impact-Discount  plan  makes 
possible  the  most  effective  use  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Let  your  Branham  representative  show  you 
how  C-I-D  will  get  increased  advertising 
impact  for  you  in  the  Louisville  market. 

Courier -lottrnal 
The  Louisville  Times 
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The  Other  Media 

‘LIFE’  AD  GENERATES  LOCAL  LINAGE — Survey  of  newspapen 
across  U.S.  reveals  that  499.260  lines  of  display  ad  support  were 
placed  locally  by  appliance  dealers,  electric  utilities  and  builders 
to  tie-in  with  30-page  ad  which  appeared  in  Sept.  14  issue  of  Lijt 
\  magazine  sponsored  by  electrical  industry.  Total  value  of  tie-in 
newspaper  ads  estimated  at  $500,000.  Giant  30-page  Life  ad  cost 
I  $1,000,000  and  was  integrated  by  industry’s  Live  Better  Electrically 
'  Project. 

'  *  * 

I  TRANSIT  POSTER  EXPOSURE  STUDY  PREVIEWED-New 
Politz  study  on  outside  transit  poster  exposure  was  previewed  last 
week  by  Harold  B.  Mers.  president.  National  Association  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Advertising.  Month-long  study,  conducted  in  Philadelphia 
from  June  2  to  July  2,  employed  new  photographic  and  sampling 
techniques;  revealed  that  for  one  month  some  18.000,000  separate 
■  actual  exposures  are  provided  in  Philadelphia  market  to  a  No. 

100  showing  of  king-size  posters  (150  posters,  each  mounted  on 
,  street  side  of  a  separate  vehicle). 

[  This  exposure  figure,  Mr,  Mers  explained,  included  only  those 
!  persons  who  had  both  eyes  clearly  visable  from  poster.  On  basis  of 
3.000.000  residents  in  area  served  by  vehicles  and  allowing  an  addi¬ 
tional  1.500.000  transients,  this  exposure  total  amounts  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  at  least  four  exposures  per  person.  On  basis  of  current 
prevailing  one-month  rate  for  king-size  poster  ads  on  Philadelphia 
buses,  per-thousand  cost  of  such  “two-eye”  exposure  is  about  33^, 
Mr.  Mers  said.  NATA  plans  to  follow  up  with  similar  studies  in 
other  major  cities. 

TPI  TO  OFFER  SYNDICATED  SERVICE— Television  Personal 
Interviews,  Inc.  (TPI)  announced  that  the  first  of  new  bi-monthly 
syndicated  service  will  be  completed  first  week  of  December.  TPI 
is  introducing  new  service  based  on  its  technique  of  personal  coinci¬ 
dental  interviews  conducted  in  room  where  TV  is  watched.  First 
report  will  cover  viewing  from  7:30  p.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Sunday  through 
Saturday,  Nov.  29-Dec.  5.  Data  collected  will  include  audience 
composition,  sponsor  identification,  who  selected  programs,  evalua¬ 
tion  of  programs,  other  media,  exposure,  and  product  usage  data 
for  all  prime  time  network  programs. 

DAYTIME  TV  BILLINGS  CONTINUE  RISE— Daytime  network 
gross  time  billings  totaled  $132,645,979  in  first  eight  months  of  ’59, 
an  increase  of  27%  over  like  period  a  year  ago.  Nighttime  billings. 
Jan.-Aug.  ’59,  were  $270,400,561,  up  3.5%  over  same  period  of  ’58. 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Inc.,  reports. 

TvB  has  also  issued  “How  Big  Is  Big”  report  claiming  that  more 
men  and  women  view  TV  in  every  time  period  between  6  and  10:30 
p.m.  on  an  average  day  than  read  any  magazine  or  Sunday  supple 
ment.  Study  also  notes  that  between  10  and  10:30  a.m.,  every  week¬ 
day,  TV  reaches  more  women  than  any  woman’s  magazine  and  be¬ 
tween  12  Noon  and  12:30  p.m.,  every  weekday,  TV  reaches  more 
men  than  any  men’s  magazine. 

*  *  * 

MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP — With  its  NovemLer  issue.  Playboys 
gross  ad  revenue  for  first  time  in  its  history  passed  the  $1,000,000 
mark.  November  billings  total  $123,255  bringing  ’59  total  to  date 
to  $1,044,161.  November  issue  scores  a  53.2%  increase  in  linage 
over  same  issue  of  last  year.  .  .  ,  October  issues  of  Saturday  Eveninf, 
Post  were  most  substantial  in  ad  revenue  in  magazine’s  history. 
Five  October  issues  produced  total  of  $14,185,000  in  revenue  and  a 
total  of  383  pages  of  ads.  .  .  .  Because  of  circulation  gains  Ladits 
Home  Journal  will  establish  new  rate  base  of  6.000.000  effective 
with  January,  1960  issue.  .  .  .  Effective  October,  1960  McCall’s  will 
boost  circulation  guarantee  to  6,000,000.  .  .  .  Redbook’s  November 
issue  up  29.2%  in  display  ad  linage  over  November  last  year.  Maga¬ 
zine  is  carrying  9.3%  more  linage  in  first  11  months  of  ’.59  than  in 
same  period  of  ’58.  .  .  .  Seventeen’ s  December  issue  shows  gain 
of  25%  in  linage  over  December  ’58.  With  a  total  of  1.348  pages 
linage  for  ’,59  is  up  8.2%.  Four-color  advertising  shows  11.7^,(  gaip- 
...  Life  now  staging  coast-to-coast  auto  show  promotion  in  six 
regional  shopping  centers.  Mass  exhibit  of  340  vehicles  features  34 
different  makes  of  cars  and  trucks,  all  advertised  in  Life.  Mei'  hants 
in  shopping  centers  have  opportunity  to  promote  Life-advertised 
products. 
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5,250,000  says 
it  pulls  the  most 


Since  1939  Doubleday  &  Co.  has  invested  more  than  $5,250,000 
in  The  American  Weekly  and,  to  quote  Jerome  S.  Hardy, 
Doubleday’s  Vice  President: 

“We  run  only  coupon  ads,  and  we  key  every  ad.  We 
check  and  measure  the  number  and  type  of  orders 
we  receive  from  every  publication  we  use.  Once 
again  in  1960  The  American  Weekly  will  get  more 
of  our  advertising  dollars  than  any  other  medium." 

This  is  proof  of  the  superior  pulling  power  of  The  American 
Weekly,  based  on  analyzed  results. .  .for  mail  order  book-selling  is 
the  severest  criterion  that  can  be  applied  to  a  general  magazine. 

This  is  proof,  too,  of  a  vitality  of  reader  responsiveness  that  acti¬ 
vates  consumer  power  at  the  point  of  sale. 

This  is  further  proof  that  The  American  Weekly... sells  the  most 
...  for  the  least .  .  .  where  the  most  is  .sold. 


"American  Wfcekly 


Ihe  American  Weekly  is  distributed  by  these  fine  newspapers:  Albany  Times  Union  •  Baltimore  American  •  Boston  Advertiser  •  Buffalo  Courier-Express  •  Chicago's  American  •  Charlotte  News 
^  ■'^ctnnati  Enquirer  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Columbia.  S.  C.,  State  •  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  •  Dallas  Times  Herald  •  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  •  Detroit  Times  •  El  Paso  Times 
Lauderdale  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  •  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald-Advertiser  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Milwaukee  Sentinel  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  •  New  York  Journal-American 
^  m  Beach  Post-Times  •  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Portland  Oregonian  •  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  San  Antonio  Light  •  San  D*ego  Tribune 
San  FrarKtsco  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  •  Syracuse  Herald  American  •  Washington  Post  *  Wichita  Beacon 
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Home-Town  Newspapers 
‘Medium  Sort  of  Medium’ 


Denver 

Glenn  Prosser,  publisher  of 
the  Estes  Park  Trail  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Colorado  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  up  for  home-town 
newspapers  as  a  “medium  sort 
of  a  medium”  at  the  Newspaper 
Week  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Denver. 

He  got  laughs  and  made  a  few 
solid  sales  points  with  a  talk 
and  slide  presentation  he  had 
prepared  with  the  help  of  the 
Colorado  Press  Seiwice  staff. 

The  cities  and  counties  served 
by  home-town  daily  newspapers 
of  less  than  15,000  circulation 
constitute  one-eighth  of  Colo¬ 
rado’s  total  population,  and  the 
counties  whose  only  home-town 
newspapers  are  weekly  news¬ 
papers  constitute  two-fifths  of 
the  state’s  population,  he  said. 

On  the  subject  of  milline  rates, 
percentages  of  audience  and 
Hooper  ratings,  he  said:  “We’re 
willing  to  admit  that  a  milline 
is  a  unit  of  measurement  .  .  . 
maybe  it’s  good  in  its  place  .  .  . 
so  is  a  measuring  cup.  But  you 
don’t  use  a  measuring  cup  to  see 
how  much  litle  Maggie  Lizzie 
has  grown.  And  trying  to  meas¬ 
ure  advertising  value,  the  value 


of  an  advertising  medium,  by  the 
milline  rate  is  like  trying  to 
measure  a  mile  with  a  ten-quart 
bucket.”  He  said  that  unlike  his 
wife  with  her  hats,  he  didn’t 
like  things  just  because  they 
made  him  look  bad. 

He  showed  “results”  stories 
of  specific  ads  in  home-town 
newsi)apei’s,  with  testimony  from 
the  advertisers  as  to  their  pull¬ 
ing  power:  A  small-town  grocery 
that  increased  its  annual  volume 
1,000  per  cent;  an  appliance 
dealer  who  moved  from  15  ma¬ 
jor  units  a  year  to  an  average 
1,000  major  units  a  year  follow¬ 
ing  one  big  ten-day  sale  in  which 
151  units  were  sold;  a  local 
Ford  dealer’s  invitation,  with 
“Second  Coming”  type  in  red, 
that  brought  8,000  visitors  into 
his  showroom  in  three  days. 

• 

‘Puck’  Picks  Didona 

Appointment  of  Louis  J.  Di¬ 
dona  to  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly 
was  announced  this  week  by  J. 
Hugh  E.  Davis,  general  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Didona  has  been  with 
McCall’s  and  Colliers  magazines 
as  sales  promotion  manager. 


If  you  don’t  want  to  miss 
the  big  ones  while 
you  sell  the  smaller  ones, 
remember: 

Everywhere, 
important  men  with 
important  space  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
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Space  Buyer,  ,,F,Y.  I 

BIG  D — That’s  Dallas,  of  course,  and  a  big  11  x  14  brochure,  en¬ 
titled  “IX' hat  Makes  Big  D  BIG?”,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  this  week  by  Ted  Barrett,  promotion  director 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  It’s  a  fast-reading  documentary  (36 
big  pages  in  big  print)  that  naturally  shows  up  the  News’  place  in 
the  big  market. 

*  *  * 

COLOR — The  Levelland  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun  News  of  Sunday  (Oct 
25)  published  a  52-page  edition  which  publisher  Forrest  Weimhold 
feels  is  the  most  colorful  for  its  size  in  Texas  history.  The  edition, 
commemorating  Weimhold’s  20th  anniversary  in  the  community 
was  printed  on  a  32-page  Walter  Scott  press  purchased  recentiy 
from  the  Tyler  Courier-Times  and  Telegraph.  It  contained  19  color 
ads.  most  of  them  a  page  in  size.  The  issue  required  a  total  of  79 
page  casts.  27  of  them  for  color.  Theme  was  “Building  Together  .1 
Greater  Levelland.” 

*  *  * 

SHEI:R  “WEIGHT’  OF  EVIDENCE— Few  promotional  mailings 
have  been  as  persuasive  as  the  one  released  this  week  by  a  group 
of  metropolitan  newspapers.  The  mailing — actually  a  package 
weighing  roughly  10  pounds — contained  one  copy  of  nearly  all  the 
nation’s  52  home-edited,  gravure,  newspaper  magazines.  The  while 
mailing  carton,  decorated  to  suggest  a  hinged  chest,  bore  the  in 
scription  “Here’s  Your  Do-It-Yourself  Kit  for  building  the  nation’s 
biggest,  best  read,  most  flexible  magazine  coverage  patterns.”  In¬ 
side.  in  addition  to  the  magazines,  a  stuffer  described  the  potential 
of  the  newspaper  Sunday  supplements  for  “magazine”  coverage  in 
unlimited  regional  combinations. 

The  mailer  was  the  work  of  a  group  composed  of  Charles  B. 
Lord,  advertising  director  of  the  Indianapolis  Star;  Melvin  E.  Tharp, 
advertising  director  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  P.  Galt  Miller, 
sales  director  of  Standard  Gravure  Corp.  Creative  work  was  super 
vised  hv  Zimmer-McClaskey,  Inc.,  of  Louisville. 

*  *  * 

TV  MAGAZINE — The  Detroit  News  introduced  its  new  i>ocket 
size  TV  Magazine  Nov.  1  to  more  than  bOO.OOO  readers.  The  maga 
zine  will  he  a  regular  supplement  of  the  News  and  will  not  he  sold 
separately.  The  TV  program  logs  will  vary  in  size  according  to 
where  the  News  is  sold.  For  Detroit  suhscriliers.  the  56-page  maga 
zine  includes  the  full  week’s  programming  for  the  four  local  tele¬ 
vision  stations  normally  viewed  by  Detroit  families.  For  New 
readers  in  suburban  Detroit,  and  throughout  the  state,  it  includes 
an  additional  eight-page  section  which  lists  the  full  week’s  pro¬ 
gramming  for  the  12  other  TV  stations  in  Michigan  and  northern 
Ohio. 

Introduction  of  The  News  TV  Magazine  was  supported  by  an 
extensive  promotion  campaign  that  included  outdoor  24  sheets  in 
metropolitan  Detroit;  radio  and  television  announcements  over  sta¬ 
tions  located  throughout  Michigan  and  in  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  display 
advertisements  in  Michigan  newsjsapers. 

The  News  will  continue  publication  of  its  Passing  Show  section, 
converted  from  tabloid  to  full-])age  format. 

*  *  * 

AUTO  SHOW  SECTION — The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat 
had  a  15-page  (the  16th  page  was  a  Salem  cigaret  ad)  section  Ocl 
28  featuring  new  models  of  aiitomrdiiles. 

«  *  * 

FURNITURE  SECTION — The  “new  look”  in  h<»me  furnishinp 
was  presented  to  readers  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  in  a 
'  16-page  section  on  Wednesday,  October  7,  with  a  full  color  cover 
I  page.  The  lead  article  by  Home  Furnishings  Editor  Charlotte  Tapley 
'  took  the  reader  on  a  general  tour  of  decorations  and  new  styles.  A 
Home  Furnishings  Gift  Certificate  for  $750  was  ofIere<l  liy  the 
Chronicle  with  readers  asked  to  register  at  the  participating  Houston 
stores. 

*  *  * 

NEW^SPAPER  ADVERTISING  revenues  in  19.59  are  running  well 
,  ahead  of  1958,  and  there  is  a  strong  forward  trend.  Newspapers  are 
i  now  improving  their  share  of  total  U.  S.  advertising  expenditures- 
Today,  newspapers  get  $3.25  billion  in  advertising,  which  is  more 
than  the  total  spent  in  TV,  radio,  magazines  and  outdoor,  all  com¬ 
bined.  Newspapers  are  getting  85  percent  of  retail  store  advertising. 
‘  nine  times  as  much  as  the  retailers  spend  in  TV. 
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Muskegon,  Michigan  is  Growing  with  Brunswick 


Courtesy  Cunningham-Limp  Company,  designers-engineers-builders 

.&tMar&tL  l-iKBS  MUSKEGON! 


Brunswick’s  huge  expansion  in  Muskegon  means  new  readers  of 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle.  With  the  switch  in  Brunswick’s 
Automatic  Pinsetter  manufacturing  from  the  East  to  a  new 
200,000  sq.  ft.  plant  in  Muskegon  (adjacent  to  Brunswick’s 
existing  bowling  alley,  pin  and  ball  plant  established  in  Muskegon 
in  1906)  families  are  moving  in  and  experiencing  how  wonderful 
it  is  to  live  in  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

The  hundreds  of  new  jobs  .  .  .  the  millions  in  pay  roll  and  local 
purchases  represented  by  this  additional  plant  means  more 
sound  growth  for  Muskegon.  It  means  a  bigger  market  (now 
139th  largest  Standard  Metropolitan  Market)  to  reach  with 
advertising  in  The  Muskegon  Chronicle  .  .  .  read  by  99%  of 
the  families  in  the  city  area.  Circulation  of  The  Chronicle 
is  44,000  daily. 


\ 


AGENCYMAN  TELLS  BROADCAST  MEDIA; 

Follow  Papers’  Lead 
On  Merchandising 


Philadelphia 
Air  media  managements 
should  “begin  their  education  at 
the  feet  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  people  whose  methods 
of  merchandising  are  infinitely 
superior  and  more  restful  than 
the  half-hearted  performance  of 
most  stations.” 

This  was  the  advice  this  week 
of  Emil  Mogul,  president,  Mogul 
Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  New' 
York  ad  agency  w'ith  60%  of  its 
billings  in  air  media. 

Speaking  at  the  fourth  annual 
convention  of  the  Broadcaster’s 


Dear  Dr.  Seuss  Fan: 


Promotion  Association,  Mr.  Mo¬ 
gul  said  that  radio-TV  station 
managements  are  “shortchang¬ 
ing”  their  merchandising  de¬ 
partments  with  “insufficient 
budgets,  inept  personnel  and  less 
than  token  cooperation.” 

Long  .Stretch  of  Baloney 

“This  so-called  merchandising 
maelstrom  has  been  kicking  up 
a  storm  for  a  good  many  years. 
At  the  rate  we’re  moving  w'e 
may  very  w'ell  talk  it  to  death 
or  w'rite  it  out  of  existence  with 
an  endless  stream  of  speeches 


and  articles.  If  everything  that’s 
been  said  or  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  w'ere  laid  end  to  end,  we’d 
have  the  longest  stretch  of 
baloney  ever  produced  in  this 
country.” 

“The  big  trouble  is  that  too 
many  stations  simply  don’t 
know'  their  ow'n  market,  or  are 
not  geared  to  report  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  market,”  Mr.  Mogul 
said.  “And  the  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  most  advertisers  are 
not  equipped  to  obtain  the  nec¬ 
essary  market  information  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  media.  This  is 
where  our  newspapers  can  take 
a  much  deserved  bow.  For  the 
most  part,  their  merchandising 
men  know'  their  market  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  the  information 
they  provide  the  agency  on  shelf 
movement,  distribution,  brand 
preference  and  so  on  is  invalu¬ 
able.  And  they  come  through 


Here's  a  report  on  other  Seuss  fans. 

Firm  orders  for  HOW  THE  GRINCH  STOLE  CHRISTMAS,  as  of  October  27th: 


Greensboro  News  • 
Victoria  Daily  Times  • 
Boston  Globe  • 
South  Bend  Tribune  • 
Toronto  Telegram  • 
Winston-Salem  Journal  • 
Chicago  Sun-Times  • 
Atlanta  Constitution  • 
Evansville  Courier  &  Press  • 
Toledo  Blade  • 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  • 
Washington  Post 


Daily  Oklahoman 
Topeka  State  Journal 
Ottawa  Journal 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Worcester  Gazette 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
Saskatoon  Western  Producer 
Miami  News 
Duluth  News-Tribune 
&  Times-Herald 


Here  are  the  3  ways  it  is  being  used  by  some  of  the  fans; 

The  Washington  D.C.  Post  &  Times-Herald  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  are  using  it  in  the  comic  section 
2  Sundays  before  Christmas.  They  are  using  2  tabloid 
pages  side  by  side  to  create  a  double  page  effect  on 
one  standard  size  page.  This  is  in  2  colors,  black 
and  red. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  using  one  tabloid  page 
on  Sunday  .  .  .  the  other  3  tabloid  pages  ROP,  3 
following  days  before  Christmas. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  using  one  panel  a  day  for  12 
days  before  Christmas  in  their  "green  section". 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  from  the  Spadeas  and  THE  GRINCH. 


P.  S.  Sorry,  the  publishers  nix  using  "The  Grinch"  in  one  insertion 
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handsomely  w'ith  merchandisiii 
promotions  that  pay  off! 

“In  my  opinion,  too  majj 
merchandising  managers  an 
being  shortchanged  by  statioi 
managers  w'ith  insufficient  bud?, 
ets,  inept  personnel  and  les 
than  token  cooperation.  My  ad¬ 
vice  to  these  shortsighted  sta¬ 
tion  satraps  w'ould  be  to  bepj 
their  education  at  the  feet  i 
new'spaper  and  magazine  peopl- 
w'hose  methods  of  merchandl* 
ing  a  campaign  for  an  adver 
tiser  are  infinitely  superior  ani 
more  resultful  than  the  half¬ 
hearted  performance  of  mos 
stations.  The  lesson  will  do  thea 
good.” 


Fashion 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

w'hile  the  model  they  wen 
shooting  stood  shivering. 

For  one  shot,  a  brigade  d 
Philadelphia’s  motorcycle  police 
turned  out  so  that  the  mode! 
could  pose  against  the  roariii? 
maneuvers. 

In  a  more  sane  assignmea: 
an  unfinished  w'indow  framed 
the  fashion  model  against  > 
pile  of  lumber  at  Main  Line 
Lumber  and  Millw'ork  Co. 


Presidenls  Pose 


The  full  impact  of  these  pk 
tures  became  evident  this  year 
w'hen  the  presidents  of  five  of 
Philadelphia’s  leading  corpora 
tions  agreed  to  pose  with  mod 
els  for  the  Bulletin’s  women 
pages. 

Results  of  the  success  of  the 
Bulletin’s  fashion  technique; 
can  be  seen  in  the  current  ua 
tion-w'ide  exhibit  by  the  Ameri 
can  Museum  of  Photography  in 
Philadelphia.  “Fashion  Goes  To 
Press  With  Scenery”  is  the  title 
given  this  exhibit  w'hich  high 
lights  the  Bulletin’s  fashion 
shots  over  the  past  three  years 

Mrs.  Fox  readily  admits  that 
the  technique  is  not  new',  hnt 
rather  “a  new'  tw'ist  to  an  dd 
idea.” 


Credit  Men  Fleet 
Seherer  of  Hou8toii 

TOBONT 

Clifford  D.  Scherer  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  wras  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Media  Credit  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  convention 
here  recently, 

Clifton  L.  Bond  of  the 
ton  Chronicle  was  named  *•' 
vicepresident;  Harvey  G.  Sut' 
ton,  Peterborough  (Out.)  St¬ 
ammer,  as  secretary;  and  Aid 
C.  McClelland,  Philadelph* 
_  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  as  trea. surer. 
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“DEALER 
HOOKERS*, 
ARE  AN 
ABSOLUTE  „ 
NECESSTY 


Says  Kenneth  D.  Kerr, 

Advertising  Manager, 

Dominion  Electrohome  Industries  Limited 


''We  had  a  sellout 
from  this  daily  news- 
paper  ad  with  hookers  J 


“Recently  our  company  introduced  the  first  single-unit  complete  stereophonic 
hi-fidelity  radio  phonograph  available  in  Canada  at  a  popular  price.” 

“To  support  this  introduction  we  used  this  1400-line  ad  with  hookers  in  daily 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  This  produced  remarkable  sales  volume 
and  resulted  in  a  sellout  of  the  first  production  of  the  model  within  days  after  its 
introduction.” 

“Dealer  hookers  are  an  absolute  necessity  with  all  Electrohome  newspaper  ads; 
and  Electrohome  dealers  are  enthusiastic  about  the  results  achieved  from 
their  hookers.” 

El^trohome  advertising  is  prepared  by 
Vickers  &  Henson  Ltd., a  member 
agency  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 


•A  hooker  K'vea  a  local  dealer's  name  and 
addresa  and  is  voluntarily  appended  by 
him  to  a  manufacturer's  advertisement. 


Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


55  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
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I.  H.  Mat'dtmald,  General  Manager 
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Golden  Dozen 

{Contmued  from  page  17) 


copies,  you  could  really  learn 
all  about  the  different  types  of 
people  reading  the  papers  and 
how  to  appeal  to  them,”  he  said. 
‘‘By  the  kinds  of  advertisements 
a  woman  would  read  most,  you 
could  tell  how  many  children 
she  had,  their  ages,  whether  she 
had  control  of  the  purse  strings 
or  not.  You  could  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  men  readers  in 
the  same  way,  just  by  the  ads 
they  noted.  There  was  remark¬ 
ably  fine  information  in  these 
files  that  was  never  used  in  the 
big  way  it  might  have  been.” 

A  notably  successful  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  currently 
being  directed  by  DCS&S  is  for 
the  Standard-Triumph  Motor 
Company,  Inc.  Direct  sales  are 
being  traced  constantly  to  space 


placed  in  local  dailies.  The 
agency  has  had  this  account 
since  August,  1958. 

Other  important  newspaper 
users  include:  Browne- Vintners 
Company,  Inc.;  C.  F.  Mueller 
Company;  General  Wine  & 
Spirits  Company;  Pioneer  Ice 
Cream  Division  —  The  Borden 
Comjiany;  Four  Roses  Distillers 
Company;  Borden  Foods  Com¬ 
pany;  Calvert  Distillers  Com¬ 
pany;  Eastman  Chemical  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.;  Kessler-Hunter  Dis¬ 
tillers  Company;  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company;  Dunbar 
Laboratories,  Div.  —  Chemway 
Corp. 

DCS&S  has  had  a  steady 
growth  since  its  top  executives 
broke  away  from  the  old  Pedlar 
&  Ryan  agency.  There  were  five 
in  the  original  group — Arthur 
Cobb,  deceased ;  Larry  Shenfield, 
now  retired;  Francis  J. 
Doherty,  Donald  K.  Clifford  and 
Mr.  Steers. 


CAPTURING 

CRXTOSrrttk 


This  group  started  with  some 
Bristol-Myers  accounts  and  also 
was  assigned  some  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  business  to  make  up  the 
original  $3,000,000  in  billings. 
By  1953,  the  total  had  grown 
to  $10,000,000.  It  had  jumped 
to  $17,000,000  in  1957;  was  $23,- 
300,000  in  1958  and  is  estimated 
at  $25,500,000  this  year. 

With  five  new  accounts  added, 
1958  was  a  banner  year.  Besides 
Standard-Triumph,  the  new 
clients  put  on  the  books  were 
Noxzcma  Chemical  Company 
(Noxzema  Shaving  Creams); 
C.  F.  Mueller  Company  (Maca¬ 
roni  Products) ;  Eastman  Chem¬ 
ical  Products,  Inc.  (Chromspun, 
Estron,  Kodel  and  Verel),  and 
Roche  Laboratories,  Division  of 
Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc.  (Phar¬ 
maceuticals)  . 

This  year  the  Northam  War¬ 
ren  Corp.  (Cut ex  Products) 
joined  the  family  and  DCS&S 
received  a  new  assignment  from 
a  division  of  .loseph  E.  Seagram 
&  Sons  to  place  advertising  for 
Wolfschmidt’s  Vodka. 


and  representatives  constantly 
send  the  media  people  a  wide 
variety  of  gag  &  gimmick  items 
to  call  attention  to  themselves, 
the  newspaper  people  sysonscr 
consumer  use  studies  and  .supply 
much  detailed  data  on  their  own 
markets.  These  route  list.s,  area 
maps,  wholesaler  names  ami 
varied  market  statistics  have 
great  value  for  media  buyers. 

He  has  also  been  management 
supervisor  of  radio-TV  opera¬ 
tions  and  has  been  a  key  figure 
in  client  contact  work  and  ii 
new  business  planning.  He  wa; 
elected  executiv’e  viceprs'sident 
in  1952  and  president  in  1956. 


entertainment 


The  tremendous  variety  of  entertainment,  mag¬ 
azine  and  service  features  in  the  Week-End 
Edition  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  reaches 
and  holds  every  member  of  the  family.  This  is 
a  new  medium,  combining  all  the  services  that 
make  a  great  newspaper,  distributed  to  the  home 
early  enough  in  the  week-end  to  influence  the 
family  plans  for  spending  both  time  and  money. 
On  the  first  anniversary  of  its  appearance  it  has 
proved  its  appeal  by  establishing  88  %  coverage  of 
its  market  and  opening  new  sources  of  sales  for 
a  growing  list  of  local  and  national  advertisers. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KfllY'SMITH  CO. — NaHor»«l 


NeK><  I  pruniing 


“We  expect  to  keep  on  grow¬ 
ing  just  as  steadily,”  Mr.  Steers 
said.  He  indicated  some  news  in 
that  category  might  be  expected 
before  the  year  ends. 

Mr.  Steers  w’as  the  youngest 
member  of  the  groui>  that  broke 
away  from  P&R.  When  he  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
1930  he  hadn’t  intended  to  make 
advertising  his  career  at  all.  His 
twin  brother,  George,  however, 
had  made  up  his  mind  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  graduation  w’ent 
to  work  for  Huber  Hoge.  Bill 
tried  the  usual  outlets  for  men 
fresh  from  college — big  corpora¬ 
tions.  By  September  he  was  still 
looking.  Twin-brother  George 
kept  urging  him  to  try  adver¬ 
tising  and  to  place  his  name  in 
one  of  the  big  employment  bu¬ 
reaus  that  were  close  to  the 
agency  field. 

“Walter  Lowen  came  up  with 
an  opening  in  the  research  de- 
l)ai  tment  of  Pedlar  &  Ryan  and 
I  took  it,”  Mr.  Steers  said. 


Getting  Kiglit  People 


People  —  getting  the  righ: 
people  for  the  right  jobs  is  ore 
of  the  prime  functions  of  ar 
agency  j)resident,  according  to 
Mr.  Steers.  He  is  constantly  in¬ 
terviewing  agency  men  and 
sometimes  hires  even  when 
there  is  no  definite  opening  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  handle 
business  when  it  comes. 

“Agency  growth  comes  fron: 
the  cai)acity  to  grow,  and  we 
want  to  maintain  that  capac¬ 
ity,”  he  said. 

Once  the  people  are  a.«- 
senibled,  then  the  agency  presi¬ 
dent  must  see  to  it  that  “quality 
control”  is  maintained,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Steers.  This  is  a 
matter  of  good  communication, 
he  feels.  Also  this  year  the 
agency  started  a  formalized 
training  program.  A  hard 
w’orker,  Mr.  Steers  gets  into  all 
operations  of  the  agency  and 
is  active  on  a  wide  front  of 
agency  affairs. 

The  agency  is  broadly  owned. 
There  are  44  stockholders,  all  on 
the  staff,  out  of  262  employees. 

In  addition  to  his  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  marketing  services 
committee  of  ABC,  Mr.  Steers  is 
a  director  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
chairman  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies’  standing  committee  on 
magazines  and  farm  papers. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Bill  has  moved  to  the  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  in  the  company 
he  helped  to  form  15  years  ago. 
George  crossed  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.  Today  he  is 
director  of  sales  and  advertising 
of  the  Sanforizcnl  Division  of 
Cluett  Peabody  &  Co. 

In  the  first  years  at  DCS&S, 
Bill  gave  much  of  his  attention 
to  developing  the  agency’s  media 
and  research  activities  and  to¬ 
day  these  departments  are  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  best  in  the 
field.  He  said  that  his  media 
people  have  commented  to  him 
on  the  differences  in  service  they 
receive  from  various  types  of 
media.  While  broadcast  stations 


Ohio  Newspaper  Ailmen 
Orjiaiiize  New  Group 


COLUMBL’.S,  Ohio 
Formation  of  the  Advertisinj! 
Executives  Association  of  Ohio 
Daily  New'spapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Robert 
Pifer,  Snndnuky  Register,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new'  group. 

Other  officers  elected:  Scott 
Penrod,  Ashland  Times-dazettt 
secretaiy;  and  P.  O.  Nichols, 
Athenn  Messenger,  treasurer. 
Stanley  Ferger,  Cinrinnnti  E*- 
quirer,  Ivan  Hesson,  Tiffin  Ai- 
vertiser-TrUmne,  and  J.  IMchaPi 
Harris,  Piqua  Daily  Calf,  were 
elected  directors. 
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Graphic  ^ 
Evidence  of 
DENVER’S 
SPECTACULAR 
GROWTH 


In  this  portion  of  Denver’s  skyline, 
all  the  numbered  buildings  are  new  in 
the  past  six  years.  They  are:  (1)  The 
Farmers  Union  Building,  (2)  State 
Services  Building,  (3)  Denver  U.S. 
National  Bank  Center,  (4)  Petroleum 
Club  Building,  (5)  Brown  Palace  West, 
(6)  Denver  Hilton  Hotel  ito  o^jen 
March  1,  1960),  (7)  May-D&F  De¬ 


partment  Store,  (8)  Denver  Club 
Building,  and  (9)  First  National  Bank 
Building. 

Denver  is  the  nation’s  third  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  market.  And  you 
can  sell  this  prosperous  market  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically  through  one 
of  America’s  great  newspafiers— The 
Denver  Post. 


Evaning,  Except  Saturday 


the  DENy^^^i 


Empire  Magaxine  and  Comict  366,564 

A  8  C.  Pvb/isHer*i  Sfof«m*nf 
Morch  31.  m9 
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Columbia  Pix  Reveals 
$6.5-Million  Ad  Push 


Consumation  of  a  $6,500,000 
promotion  tieup  with  21  home- 
building  manufacturers  and  as¬ 
sociations  to  promote  the  motion 
picture  film,  “Strangers  When 
We  Meet,”  has  been  announced 
by  Jonas  Rosenfield  Jr.,  of 
Columbia  Pictures. 

National  and  dealer  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  budget^  by 
the  manufacturers  to  the  tune  of 
$1,800,000;  magazine  advertising 
will  get  $2,250,000;  TV  spot  ads 
will  total  $900,000  and  radio 
$600,000;  national  outdoor 
posters  $500,000 ;  point-of-sale 
window  displays  and  counter 
cards  $475,000. 

The  manufacturers’  coopera¬ 
tion  and  advertising  campaigns 
are  based  on  their  participation 
in  a  $250,000  ultra-modern 
“dream  house”  being  built  for 
the  film  and  ai-ound  which  much 
of  the  action  takes  place. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
250,000,000  impressions  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Pictures’  production  will 
be  created. 

Papers  Score  ‘Strike’ 
With  Bowling  Corp. 

An  advertising  campaign  on 
the  women’s  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  will  shortly  be  launched 
by  Bowling  Corporation  of 
America  in  a  drive  to  make  bowl¬ 
ing  even  more  popular  with 
women. 

Ruben  A.  Dankoff,  BCA  presi¬ 
dent,  said  his  fiiTn  will  i-un  the 
ads  in  newspapers  in  the  Eastern 
seaboard  areas  in  which  it  oper¬ 
ates  bowling  centers  (Hicksville, 
L.  I.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  East 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.). 

He  said  that  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  in  these  areas  would  deter¬ 


mine  budget  expenditures  and 
time  of  the  ads  in  local  news¬ 
papers.  He  said  he  decided  on  the 
newspaper  campaign  because  of 
the  influence  women  have  on  the 
entertainment  preferences  of  the 
entire  family. 

*  *  * 

An  extensive  newspaper, 
magazine  and  network  radio-TV 
campaign  has  been  launched  by 
Wheaties  and  AMF  to  bring  the 
story  of  the  Wheaties  Bowling 
Contest  to  millions  of  keglers 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  addition 
to  a  $27,900  cash  prize  for 
supplying  a  fourth  line  of  a 
jingle  dealing  with  fun  and  fit¬ 
ness  of  bowling.  General  Mills 
and  AMF  Pinspotters  Inc.  will 
offer  2,500  prizes  consisting  of 
AMF  bowling  balls,  bowling 
bags  and  bowling  shoes.  Entry 
blank  is  on  Wheaties  box. 

Color  A<ls  Kick-Off 
Oregion  Fryer  Drive 

Salem,  Ore. 

All  daily  newspapers  in  Ore¬ 
gon  are  receiving  schedules  for 
the  fall  advertising  campaign 
of  the  Oregon  Fryer  Commission 
(via  David  W.  Evans  and  As¬ 
sociates,  Seattle). 

One  thou.sand  line,  two-color 
ads  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Journal,  Salem  Statesman 
and  Eugene  Register-Guard  will 
kick  off  the  campaign.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  smaller  black  and 
white  ads  will  appear  in  all  other 
Oregon  dailies. 

The  advertising  will  feature 
an  un-named  recipe  using  Ore¬ 
gon  fryers  and  50  prizes  are 
offered  to  the  50  persons  sub¬ 
mitting  the  best  name  for  the 
meal-in-one  dish.  The  contest 
runs  through  Nov.  30. 

The  Oregon  Fi  yer  Commission 
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BOLD  NEW  FORMAT— New  for¬ 
mat  for  newspaper  ads  has  been 
developed  by  Smith  Greenland 
Co.  for  Seabrook  Farms.  Using 
split  photograph  with  editorial 
middle  insert,  it  will  be  used  first 
time  for  Seabrook  frozen  vege¬ 
table  dishes  with  sauces  in  series 
of  800-line  newspaper  ads  set  for 
Nov.-Dee.  in  New  York.  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
markets.  Designed  for  maximum 
readership,  three-panel  ad  has 
ratio  of  80%  photo  interest;  20% 
editorial. 


finances  its  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  through  contri¬ 
butions  of  .017  cents  per  pound 
on  all  processed  poultry  in  the 
state  (live  weight).  Approxi¬ 
mately  $50,000  has  been  budget¬ 
ed  for  the  current  campaign. 

SHimgiiit  Finn  Repeats 
On  Free  Ad  Mat  Offer 

Los  Angeles 

Rose  Marie  Reid,  swimsuit 
manufacturer,  is  planning  a 
larger  than  ever  selection  of 
newspaper  advertising  mats  for 
its  retailers  next  year,  Shirley 
McWilliams,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  has  announced. 

Although  Rose  Marie  Reid 
does  not  offer  any  cooperative 
advertising  allowance  to  re¬ 
tailers,  Miss  McWilliams  said, 
retailers  last  year  featured  the 
name  in  more  than  2,000,000 
lines  of  new’siiajier  advertising, 
187,000  lines  more  than  its  near¬ 
est  competitor. 

“We  are  anxious  to  give  re¬ 
tailers  all  possible  assistance  in 
the  form  of  the  best  mat  art 
work  and  cojTy  again  to  assure 
us  the  top  spot  in  the  coming 
sea.son,”  M  iss  McWilliams  said. 

^  Other  Canipui^ii8  .  .  . 

Special  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  by  Electric  Clock  Sales 
Division  of  Sunbeam  Corp.  in¬ 
cludes  full-page,  full-color  ad 
in  American  Weekly  of  Nov.  29. 
A  new'spaper  ad  kit  contains  ad 
certificate  worth  two  alarm 
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clocks,  to  reimburse  dealer  lot 
a  minimum  of  eight  columc 
inches  of  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

«  *  * 

Six-month  ad  drive  launched 
for  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,  stomach  tonic,  ij 
newspapers,  radio,  magazines 
and  farm  books.  Double-column, 
editorial-type  ads  scheduled  to 
run  in  45  dailies  one  to  five 
times  a  week  (via  Mogul 
Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.), 
w  *  * 

Newspapers  and  some  three 
sheet  posters  being  used  in  states 
where  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.’s  Kentucky  Colonel 
bourbon  is  now  being  sold.  When 
nationwide  distribution  is  com 
pleted,  other  media  will  be  added. 

•  »  * 

Roselux  Chemical  Co.’s  fall 
ad  schedule  for  Rose-X  Liquid 
Bleach  and  Rose-X  Fluffy  Rinse 
calls  for  full-pages  in  13  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  (via  Ritter,  San 
ford.  Price  &  Chalek,  Inc.). 

*  *  * 

A1  brands  of  Four  Roses  Dis¬ 
tillers  Co.  will  be  supported  by 
heavy  newspaper  schedules  util 
izing  both  color  and  black  and 
white  in  major  markets  across 
U.  S.  Magazine  ads  will  break 
end  of  November. 

«  *  * 

Media  coverage  of  national 
distribution  of  General  Mills’ 
new  Betty  Crocker  Ready-to- 
Bake  Pizza  will  be  supported  by 
half-page,  four-color  ads  in  in 
dependent  Sunday  supplements 
and  600-line  black  and  white  ads 
in  newspaper’s.  Radio  scheduled 
in  selected  markets. 

*  *  * 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
chosen  more  than  20  top  irraga 
zines  and  165  major  newspapers 
to  cany  its  Christmas  adver 
tising  nres.sage  acr'oss  the  nation 
Most  of  the  magazine  ads  will 
be  in  full  color.  The  newspaper 
ads  will  be  in  two  colors. 

The  two-color  newspap<‘r  ads 
will  bi-eak  in  afternoon  papers 
of  Dec.  1  and  morning  papers  of 
Dec.  2.  The  other  1,000-line  ads 
will  appear  in  issues  of  1  >ec.  8 
9,  15,  and  16. 

*  *  * 

The  Grolier  Society  Inc.  will 
spend  more  than  $80,000  dui’in? 
the  month  of  November  to  ad 
vertise  The  Book  of  Knowledge. 
Over  25  million  r’eaders  will  see 
full  page  Book  of  KnowUnlgeads 
in  Parents’,  Child  Life,  Look 
Newsweek,  Commonivea! ,  and 
Children’s  Activities  magazines. 
Adverti.sements  for  the  Book  of 
Knowledge  will  al.so  appear  m 
!  40  newspaper’s  thi’oughout  the 
1  country  during  the  sairre  month. 
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WATERBURY 
REPUBLICAN -AMERICAN 

announces  the  appointment  of 

WARD-GRIFFITH  COMPANY,  INC. 


National 

Advertising 

Representatives 


WATERBURY-  Connecticut's 
fast-growing  Metropolitan  Market 

Population  — 164,600 


Ward -Griffith  Company,  Inc. 

new  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA  •  CHARLOTTE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Does  Automation  Hit 
‘Blue  Collar’  Ads? 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
(1AM,  New  Y’ork  Herald  Tribune 


How  many  help  wanted  ads 
will  automation  replace? 

While  it  is  felt  that  the  threat 
of  automation  to  the  size  of  the 
total  working  force  is  exagger¬ 
ated,  labor  leaders  are  none  the 
less  impressed  with  figures  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  Special  Industrial 
Relations  News  Report  just  is¬ 
sued  entitled  “Preparing  the 
Work  Foi’ce  for  Technological 
Change.”  According  to  this  re¬ 
port,  “while  the  nation’s  blue 
collar  work  force  has  remained 
static  at  about  23.5  million  since 
1947,  industrial  output  in  the 
same  period  had  risen  about 
55%  to  a  record  high  reached 
last  June  .  .  .” 

While  help  wanted  advertis¬ 
ing  has  climbed  almost  verti¬ 
cally  since  1947,  a  careful  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  type  of  help  wanted 
reveals  little  gains  in  the  blue 
collar  help  area.  In  some  in¬ 


stances  there  have  been  losses 
in  this  categoiy. 

Certainly  classified’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  automation,  thus  far, 
justifies  our  siding  with  the 
view  expressed  by  the  IRN  Re¬ 
port  that  “.  .  .  new  industries 
will  open  up  and  new  jobs  will 
be  created  —  in  fact  this  has 
already  begun  to  happen.”  No 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  help 
wanted  boom  relates  to  highly 
technical  jobs  involved  with 
creating  automated  equipment, 
but  for  those  CAMs  who  are 
wondering  what  has  happened 
to  those  ads  for  factory  hands — 
remember  the  word  —  Automa¬ 
tion. 

*  ♦  * 

Person-lo-Persoti 

The  movement  to  bring  back 
the  family  want  ad  in  large 
metropolitan  areas  was  given  a 
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Charleston,  S.  C.,  Retail  Sales 
Lead  Entire  Southeast 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  departnieiit  store  .sales  in 
Charleston  led  all  others  in  the  Fifth  Di.stricl  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  the  period  Jan.  1  through  Aug.  31,  1959. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  which  reports  on 
sales  by  stores  in  Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  said 
the  Charleston  increase  in  the  eight-month  period  was  10 
per  cent. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  Cliarleston  incrca.se  in  the 
sales  was  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  where  an  eight  per  cent  increase 
was  registered.  All  other  cities  showed  an  increase  of  six 
per  cent  or  less. 

Charleston  department  stores  also  showed  a  six  per  cent 
increase  for  the  month  of  August,  as  compared  with  Aug., 
1958,  to  lead  all  cities  in  the  district  for  the  month. 

The  Reserve  Bank  obtains  its  figures  from  confidential 
information  furnished  by  department  stores  in  each  city. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  FASTEST  GROWING  MARKET 
IS  COVERED  ONLY  BY  THE  POST-NEWS  &  COURIER 


EVENING  POST 
-  NEWS  and  COURIER 


Represented  Nationally  by 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


boost  when  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror  News  recently 
began  accepting  Person  to  Per¬ 
son  Want  Ads  at  the  now  fami¬ 
liar  rate  of  1  line,  1  week,  $1. 

A  major  promotion  program 
kicked  off  the  person-to-person 
offer.  Display  ads,  banners  over 
every  classified  page,  classified 
wells,  frontpage  liners  and  ban¬ 
ners,  rack  cards,  daily  news 
stories,  pictures  and  boxes,  cir¬ 
culation  stuffers,  radio  and  TV 
spots  and  truck  cards  were  used. 
The  full  fledged  program  will 
continue  for  several  weeks. 

Any  item  of  merchandise, 
valued  at  $100  or  less,  can  be 
advertised  by  a  private  party 
at  the  $1  —  one  line  —  one 
week  rate. 

Commenting  on  the  plan, 
CAM,  RM.  (Bob)  Kozek  said: 
“W’e  hope  to  fulfill  the  true 
value  of  classified  advertising 
for  the  reader.  That  value  has 
always  been  to  provide  a  market 
place  where  the  reader  can 
satisfy  his  needs. 

“We  hope  to  get  private 
parties  a  place  to  sell  or  buy 
without  going  to  unnecessary 
advertising  expense.  For  the 
commercial  advertiser,  our  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  enhance  the  reader- 
ship  of  his  ads.” 

Each  ad  must  include  the 
price  of  the  item,  and  the  cost 
of  the  ad  is  payable  in  advance. 
One  line  ads  are  accepted,  but 
rental  and  help  wanted  ads  are 
not  acceptable  as  person-to- 
per.son  ads. 

*  *  * 

BOSTON  MEETING 

The  Northeastern  CAMs  will 
meet  at  the  Sheraton  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Boston,  Mass,  on  Janu- 
ai-y  10,  11  and  12.  Anthony  T. 
Powderly,  CAM,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Demoernt  and  Chroni¬ 
cle,  will  preside.  .  .  .  Ann  Drew, 
Monterey  Park  Progress,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Southern 
California  CAM  Association. 


Publisher  Provides 
Home  for  Press  Club 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Pensacola  Press  Club  has 
been  organized  with  a  member¬ 
ship  that  consists  of  a  majority 
of  the  newsmen  from  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  Neivs-Jouryial,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  weekly  Escam¬ 
bia  County  Press  and  Radio 
Station  WBSR. 

Braden  Ball,  publisher  of  the 
News-Journal,  has  supplied  club 
space  in  a  building  owned  by 
the  newspaper. 

Arthur  (jobb,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal,  is  president, 
Charles  Daw,  managing  editor 
of  the  News,  is  vicepresident, 
and  Richard  Daw,  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  is  secretary-treasurer. 
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Pension  Fund 
Management 
Left  to  Bank 


Dalus 

The  sum  of  $181,172.52  was 
paid  into  the  G.  B.  Dealey  Re¬ 
tirement  Pension  Plan  this  year, 
making  a  total  of  $2,169,594.05 
that  the  company  has  put  into 
the  fund  since  it  was  set  up  in 
1943.  The  value  of  the  fund  af¬ 
ter  the  company’s  latest  contri¬ 
bution  was  $2,863,193.69. 

The  fund  is  in  a  trust,  handled 
by  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Dallas  and  the  bank  is  charged 
with  investing  the  fund  .so  that 
a  return  of  at  least  2  percent 
will  be  realized.  The  fund  for 
the  year  1958  yielded  5.75  per¬ 
cent. 

The  bank  sends  monthly 
checks  to  the  retired  employes. 
After  the  company  turns  the 
money  over  to  the  bank  it  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it  ex¬ 
cept  super\’ise  the  operation.  All 
investments  must  be  ajrproved 
by  the  pension  committee  and 
a  committee  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  directors  before 
they  are  made. 

75  on  Retired  List 

At  present,  there  are  75  em¬ 
ployes  on  the  retired  list. 

A  separate  benefit  association 
now  has  an  enrollment  of  78 
percent  of  the  News  organiza¬ 
tion’s  938  employees.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  provides  quick  financial 
help  for  the  family  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  dies. 

An  employe  must  join  the  as¬ 
sociation  before  his  30th  birth¬ 
day  or  before  he  has  l)een  here 
five  years,  whichever  is  the  later 
date. 

Each  member  is  assessed  $1 
by  payroll  deduction  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  fund  when  a  check,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  number  of 
members,  is  delivered  to  the 
family. 

• 

New  Weekly  Paper 
PiihliHlied  in  Maine 

Fryebi’ko,  Me. 

The  Fryehurg  Star,  a  weekly 
newspaper  serving  a  dozen  small 
communities  in  Lower  Oxford 
County,  has  been  established 
here.  Sam  S.  Clevenson,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  worked  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Farmington,  N.  II.;  La¬ 
conia,  N.  H.;  Bangor,  Me.; 
Syracuse  and  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler. 

The  Star  is  being  printed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Farmington 
(N.  H.)  News. 
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Helping  you  jet  there  sooner! 


iOH  get  your  “welcome  home”  hug  hours  sooner— in  todays  jet  age.  And  the  jet  age  itself  arrived  here 
St  oner,  thanks  in  part  to  a  special  oil  developed  by  Esso  Research.  Every  jet  engine  throughout  the  free 
v  'rid  grew  up  on  it.  And  most  pure  jets  flying  today  still  use  it  and  it  alone.  For  happy 
homecomings  or  “happy  motoring”. . .  ESSO  R  ESEARC  H  works  wonders  with  oil.  (€sso 
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ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


PROMOTION 

Market  Studies  Basic 
For  Regional  Selling 

Bv  T.  S.  Irvin 


It  is  possible  that  a  welcome 
change  in  the  approach  to  sell¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising,  at 
least  on  the  national  level,  may 
be  in  the  offing.  Newspapers 
may  at  long  last  consider  seri¬ 
ously  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
munity  or  regional  selling  of 
newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium  over  the  lesser  advant¬ 
age  of  individual  selling. 

So  far  the  signs  of  this  taking 
place  are  no  bigger  than  the 
proverbial  cloud  and  no  bigger 
than  a  child’s  hand.  But  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  what  amounts 
to  community  or  regional  sell¬ 
ing  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
The  New  York  City  newspapers 
joined  together  recently  in  a 
pitch  for  automotive  linage. 

The  decision  to  do  this,  of 
course,  must  be  a  management 
decision.  But  thei-e  are  areas  in 
which  newspaper  promotion  and 
research  departments  can  help 
speed  the  process. 

Lest  there  be  some  who  still 
look  askance  at  the  very  idea 
of  this,  let  them  be  reminded 
that  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
which  has  newspaper  industiy 
support,  has  been  on  the  edge 
of  this  kind  of  selling — selling 
the  newspaper  medium  against 
all  comers — for  several  genera¬ 
tions. 

Market  development,  as  it  is 
today  and  as  it  shows  signs  of 
continuing,  seems  to  favor  com¬ 
munity  or  regional  selling.  Most 
newspaper  markets  now  em¬ 
brace  more  than  one  political 
division  and  more  than  one 
marketing  division.  Urban 
living  has  grown  more  complex 


than  city  and  suburban.  Today 
the  suburbs  have  suburbs,  and 
evei’y  population  division  has  its 
owm  shopping  complex. 

Package  Buy 

What  this  means  is  that  the 
problem  of  reaching  families 
through  local  media  appeal’s  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  large  national  or  regional 
advertisers.  The  claims  of  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  add  to  a 
cacophony  of  media  selling 
claims  that  tend  to  confuse 
space  buyers.  They  find  refuge 
in  the  big-ticket  buy — the  spec¬ 
tacular  magazine  smash  or  the 
multi-discount  radio  strip  or  the 
television  show. 

The  individual  newspaper, 
selling  only  a  part  of  any  dis¬ 
tribution  complex,  is  lost.  What 
is  the  answer?  To  many  news¬ 
paper  advertising  people,  more 
and  more,  its  appears  to  lie  in 
group  selling.  Sell  all  the  news¬ 
papers  in  a  region — and  you’re 
selling  the  big  advertiser  a  pack¬ 
age  he  finds  easier  to  handle 
and  understand  than  its  in¬ 
dividual  paper-components. 

There  are  newspaper  research 
men  who  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
easier  to  make  a  good  market 
stoi-y  using  total  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  in  their  total  market 
than  using  their  own  circula¬ 
tion  alone.  Some  say  this  be¬ 
comes  more  apparent  every  day, 
especially  as  big-city  news¬ 
paper  circulations  fade  out  in 
the  suburbs  and  suburban  news¬ 
paper  circulations  fatten  up. 

Most  of  the  market  education 
that  advertising  people  get  that 


Rochester  Times-Union 

EVENING 

Democrats.  Chronicle 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


Almost  every  family 
in  Metropolitan  Rochester 
buys  ond  reads  one  or 
both  of  these  two  great 
Gannett  Newspapers 


Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc, 

New  York,  Philodelphio,  Hartford,  Syracuse,  Chicogo,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco 


they  don’t  get  from  their  ac¬ 
counts  they  get  from  newspa¬ 
pers.  Newspaper  market  studies 
are  basic  economic  education. 
The  step  from  market  studies 
done  in  behalf  of  a  single  news¬ 
paper  and  market  studies  done 
in  behalf  of  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  in  that  market  is  simple 
and  easy.  There  are  signs  that 
newspapers  are  beginning  to 
consider  it. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

REPRINT  BOOKI.ETS 

Continuing  requests  for  book¬ 
lets  reprinting  ai’ticles  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest  are  credited  by  John  Van 
Dooi’n,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  News- 
day,  with  his  paper’s  public 
sei’vice  department. 

“The  first  booklet  we  turned 
out,’’  he  tells  us,  “was  So  You 
Want  to  Buy  a  House.  We  saved 
lead  from  a  series  of  the  same 
name,  just  as  it  appeared  in  the 
paper.  This  has  been  our  method 
with  the  six  booklets  to  date. 

“We  have  already  run  out  of 
one  called  Family  Fun  Trips  on 
Long  Island.  This  was  a  well- 
written  little  ditty  telling  about 
the  one-day  excursions  a  family 
could  comfortably  take  on  Long 
Island,  complete  with  maps  ancl 
all.  Art  work  and  design  of  our 
booklets  is  handled  by  Paul 
Back,  our  bearded  art  director. 

“We  are  selling  the  booklet 
at  cost  and  just  managing  to 
break  even.  They’re  either  15 
cents  or  25  cents,  depending  on 
number  of  pages.  Biggest  so  far, 
28  pages.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

.SCHOOL  CALENDARS 

An  easy  but  welcome  promo¬ 
tion  for  any  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  local  school  calen¬ 
dar.  School  people  like  it,  as  do 
merchants,  public  service  organ¬ 
izations,  etc.  Two  at  hand  re¬ 
cently  are  from  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  and  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

“Demand  for  the  calendar 
was  so  great  this  year,”  writes 
_  Andrew  Hertel,  Sentinel  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  “that  we  had  to 
print  4000  extra  copies.  We  have 
been  publishing  the  calendar  for 
13  years  now,  and  it  has  become 
an  institution.” 

)|c 

MARKET  STUFF 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  out  with  “Hawaii,”  a 
market  and  media  study  of  the 
50th  state  that  explains  why 
the  akamai,  those  who  under¬ 
stand,  know  that  businessmen 
love  Hawaii  as  much  as  tourists 
do. 

“The  world  is  flat”  is  the  in¬ 
triguing  caption  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle  put  on  a  market 
data  folder. 


Tonawandas 
Become  One 
Big  Garden 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
Beautification  and  industriali¬ 
zation  of  the  community  go  hand 
in  hand  in  a  program  vigorously 
prosecuted  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Hewitt  Jr.,  civic-minded  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tonawanda  Newt. 
which  serves  Tonawanda  and 
North  Tonawanda,  twin  cities 
bordering  the  old  Erie  Barge 
Canal. 

It  all  began  last  December 
when  Mrs.  Hewitt  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  representatives  of 
the  New  York  State  Seed  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National 
Garden  Bureau  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  News  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  pilot  program  for  com¬ 
munity  beautification.  She  en¬ 
listed  the  Tonawanda  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  co-sponsor  of 
what  was  to  become  the  “Color¬ 
ful  Tonawandas”  project. 

Many  Groups  Help 

More  than  60  business,  social 
and  academic  groups  pledged  to 
help  with  flower  planting.  Four 
sei’vice  clubs  sponsored  various 
youth  groups  in  gardening  proj¬ 
ects.  'The  Boarci  of  Education 
conducted  both  a  children’ 
poster  contest  and  a  youth  seed- 
packet  garden  contest.  The  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce  built 
and  painted  more  than  100 
window  boxes  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  area. 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
other  leaders  publicly  lauded  the 
movement. 

The  News  carried  many  news 
stories  and  editorials  about  the 
campaign  and  once  a  week  de 
voted  an  entire  section  to 
gardening.  Homeowners’  associ¬ 
ations  met  periodically  for 
gardening  discussions  and  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

By  mid-July  rowboats  full  of 
flowers  appeared  on  each  side 
of  the  bridge  over  the  canal 
The  business  district  blossomed 
out  with  flower  boxes;  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  filled  with  growing! 
plants  graced  the  front  of  a 
hardware  store;  petunias  grew 
out  of  tires  at  a  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion;  an  old-fashioned  pot¬ 
bellied  stove  in  front  of  a  diner 
sported  petunias;  a  traffic  tn- 
angle  was  planted  with  colorful 
annuals;  a  plumber  displayed  a 
beautifully  planted  outdoor 
bathtub;  a  junkyard  was  screen¬ 
ed  with  vines. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  plans  to  oond^ 
the  planting  program  in  19^ 
on  an  even  larger  scale 
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BELL  SYSTEM  TEAMWORK  IS  A  VITAL  FACTOR 
IN  EFFICIENT,  ECONOMICAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Direct  Distance  Dialing  is  an  example  of  the 
value  of  unified  research,  manufacture  and  operations 


J-hcrc  are  great  advantages  to  the 
publie  and  the  nation  in  the  way  the 
Bell  System  is  set  up  to  provide  tele¬ 
phone  serviee.  It  is  a  very  simple 
form  of  organization,  with  four 
essential  parts. 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  does 
tlie  research. 

The  Western  Electric  Company 
is  the  Bell  System  unit  which  does 
manufacturing,  handles  supply,  and 
installs  central  office  equipment. 

Twenty-one  Bell  Telephone  oper¬ 
ating  companies  provide  service 
within  their  respective  territories. 

The  American  Telephone  and 
lelcgraph  Company  co-ordinates 
the  whole  enterprise  and  furnishes 
nationwide  service  over  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  lines. 

Each  is  experienced  and  efficient 
in  its  own  field.  But  the  particular 
value  of  each  is  greatly  extended  be¬ 
cause  all  four  parts  arc  in  one  organ¬ 
ization  and  work  together  as  a  team. 

Direct  Distance  Dialing— one  of 
the  greatest  advances  in  the  speed 
and  convenience  of  telephone  serv¬ 
ice— is  an  example  of  the  value  of 
this  unified  setup. 

Already  more  than  8,000,000  tele¬ 
phone  customers  in  more  than  700 
localities  can  dial  direct  to  as  many 
as  46,000,000  telephones  throughout 
the  country.  Each  month  there  are 


EXAMPLE  OF  TEAMWORK.  At  left  is  new  fast-moving  switch  (actual  size)  used  in  Direct 
Distance  Dialing.  Many  of  them  go  into  action  automatically  every  time  you  dial.  Enclosed 
in  gas-filled  glass  tubes  to  assure  perfect  contacts.  Made  to  last  40  years.  The  result  of 
Bell  Telephone  Loboratories  and  Western  Electric  working  together  to  get  the  best  and  most 
economical  design.  At  right  is  remarkable  new  machine,  designed  by  Western  Electric, 
which  automatically  assembles  360  switches  an  hour  at  a  very  small  cost. 


more.  Millions  of  others  can  dial 
direct  over  shorter  out-of-town  dis¬ 
tances.  Calls  as  far  as  3000  miles 
away  go  through  in  seconds. 

.All  of  this  didn’t  just  happen.  It 
called  for  years  of  intensive  planning, 
the  invention  of  wholly  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  equipment,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  operating  and 
accounting  techniques. 

Research  alone  couldn’t  have  done 
it.  Neither  manufacturing  nor 
operations  separately  could  have 


done  it.  .And  just  money  couldn’t 
have  done  it,  although  it  takes 
money  and  a  lot  of  it  for  telephone 
improvement. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  it  could 
never  have  lx:cn  done  so  quickly  and 
so  economically  without  the  unified 
setup  of  the  Bell  System. 

For  many  a  year  it  has  given  dy¬ 
namic  drive  and  direction  to  the 
business  and  provided  the  most  and 
the  best  telephone  service  in  the 
world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  fj^ 
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news 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  series  of  25  messages  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Program 
paying  tribute  to  the  fashion  in¬ 
dustries  as  a  vital  force  in  the 
Ameriean  life  and  economy.  Each 
advertisement  will  pay  tribute  to 
the  contributions  that  a  particular 
segment  of  the  fashion  industry 
makes  to  all  America. 


Yancey  S.  (lilkerson  has  been  ap- 
|)ointe<l  editor  of  WOMEN'S 
WEAR  DAILA';  formerly  held  the 
title  of  managing  editor.  Other 
changes  in  executive  assignments 
for  the  paper  are:  Samuel  Levine, 
formerly  city  editor,  becomes  asso¬ 
ciate  editor:  Isadore  Barmash,  for¬ 
merly  chief  of  the  combined  copy 
desks  of  Fairchild  Publications, 
has  been  named  managing  editor; 
Stanley  Siegelman.  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  will  be  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor. 


Janies  Antone.  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  HOME  FIRMSHINGS 
DAILA’,  has  been  named  chief  of 
the  combined  copy  desks  of  Fair- 
child  Publications,  effective  Nov. 
9.  He  succeeds  Isadore  Barmash, 
now  managing  editor  of  WOMEN’S 
\^EAR  DAILY. 


Fairchild  Publications  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  news  network  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  three  new  news 
bureaus.  Walter  G.  Peck,  who  has 
been  a  Fairchild  correspondent  in 
Middletown.  Ohio,  will  head  a  new 
bureau  in  Indianapolis;  William 
Gober,  news  representative  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  will  diree't  a 
bureau  in  that  city;  and  Morris 
Maline  will  establish  a  Fairchild 
office  in  Central  .New  York  State, 
with  head(|uarters  presently  in 
Albany. 

V'era  Berrv  Hahn,  fashion  eilitor  of 
HOME  Fi  RMSHINGS,  has  been 
invited  to  address  the  student  body 
of  Moore  Institute,  an  art  college 
in  Philadel|>hia.  Mrs.  Hahn,  who 
will  be  accompanied  by  Marjory 
Merritt  of  the  iiajier’s  fashion  news 
staff,  will  discuss  design  in  home 
furnishings. 

New  corres[)ondents  in  the  Fair- 
child  News  Service  line-up  are: 
-Mel  (i.  Harmon  in  Sandusky,  Ohio; 
Abe  S.  Zaidan  in  Columbus.  Ohio; 
Katherine  Jefferson  Doepken  in 
heeling.  IX .  \a.;  and  Norman 
\.  Pearson  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Harwell  Resigns 
From  Tennessean 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Coleman  A.  Harwell  resigned 
last  week  as  vicepresident  and 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean.  He  said  he  would  announce 
his  plans  later. 

Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  the  editorial  page  would 
continue  under  the  direction  of 
John  H.  Nye,  associate  editor, 
and  the  news  department  under 
I  the  direction  of  G.  W.  Churchill, 

I  managing  editor.  Mr.  Evans  said 
j  he  would  name  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Harwell  early  in  1960. 
j  Mr.  Harwell  joined  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  in  1927.  He  was  with 
I  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
1  from  1931  to  1937,  then  returned 
I  here  as  executive  editor.  He  left 
I  the  Tennessean  in  1943  for  war 
!  duty  and  thereafter  was  for  a 
I  time  an  officer  in  Neely,  Harwell 
,  and  Company,  a  wholesale  dry 
I  goods  company  in  Nashville.  In 
1948  he  retuiTied  to  the  Tennes- 
I  sean  as  vicepi’esident  and  editor. 

j  • 

Air  France  ISames 

I  W amends  Editor 

I 

Henri  J.  Lesieur,  general  man- 
]  ager  of  the  North  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Caribbean  Division  of 
Air  France,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Helene  Obo- 
len.sky  as  Women’s  Editor.  She 
will  be  concerned  with  the  fields 
of  fashion,  beauty,  women’s 
clubs,  department  stores  and 
allied  groups,  working  directly 
with  Norman  Reader,  Air 
France’s  public  relations  man¬ 
ager. 

Before  joining  the  airline, 
Mrs.  Obolensky  was  fashion  di¬ 
rector  for  General  Shoe  Corpor¬ 
ation  and  fashion  editor  of  Town 
&  Counti-y  magazine. 

The  apjxiintment  of  Richard 
L.  Vinick  to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Air  France  al.so  was 
announced.  He  was  formerly 
publicity  manager  of  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Inc.,  and  advertising 
manager  of  Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
He  will  seiwice  radio  and  tele- 
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Men's  Weor,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


Foundation  Elects 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Evert  Person,  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat ,  is  newly-elected 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation.  J.  H. 
McCourtney  Jr.,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Carroll  Parcher,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-F'ress,  were  elected 
vicepresidents. 

Charles  Tyler,  Palo  Alto 
Times,  remains  as  secretai'y. 
Robert  A.  Macklin  continues  as 
managing  director. 


CHAIRMAN  —  Hedda  Hopper, 
Columnist,  actress,  author  and 
radio-TV  personality,  will  be  na¬ 
tional  leader  of  the  I960  Easter 
Seal  campaign,  March  t7-April  17. 

His  Symphony 

Cleveland 
Herbert  Elwell,  music  critic 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
is  to  lie  honored  at  Miami  Uni- 
vei-sity,  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  Dec. 
15  when  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  will  present  a 
symphony  he  has  written  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  state  univer¬ 
sity’s  150th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration. 

... 

Eddie  Ervin,  golf  writer  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
the  past  two  years  —  to  Golf 
World  magazine  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C.  as  associate  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Clarence  Monismith,  for¬ 
mer  reiwrter  for  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  .American  Press 
—  now  editor  of  the  Trinidad 
(Colo.)  Chronicle-News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Elizabeth  Huckle,  .secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Concord  (N.  C.) 
Tribune  —  named  Woman  of 
the  Year  by  the  Business  and 
Profe.ssional  Women’s  Club. 

*  *  ♦ 

Marti.n  Hogan  —  from  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  to  business 
reporter,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  En¬ 
quirer. 

*  0L  0 

To.ny  Price,  former  agricul¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Paris  (Tex.) 
News  —  to  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Gin- 
ners  Association. 


personal 


ing  editor  of  the  Pasadenan  and 
the  Altadenan,  community  week¬ 
lies. 

*  *  * 

Milton  Cole,  makeup  man  at 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  —  to 
the  copydesk  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

«  *  « 

Mrs.  Ruth  Knutsen,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.  in  Cleveland  —  to  the  library 
of  Forest  City  Publishing  Co^ 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  Netot. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bill  Deaver,  sports  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Ore.)  Chronicle  — 
promoted  to  news  editor. 

*  *  « 

Michael  Mahoney,  recent 
Reed  College  (Portland,  Ore.) 
graduate  —  named  reporter  for 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 

«  * 

Jacques  Trepanier,  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  for  La  Patrie  (Mont¬ 
real)  —  named  city  editor  of 
the  French-language  Montreal 
weekly  (owned  by  La  Presse), 
succeeding  Fernand  Ouellette. 
*  *  • 

Thomas  W,  Barnett,  staff 
member  since  1946  —  promoted 
to  news  editor  of  the  Piqm 
(Ohio)  Daily  Call,  succeeding 
G.  I.  Jacobson  —  to  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  RoN  Gin¬ 
ger,  siKirts  editor  of  the  Call  — 
given  additional  duties  as  UPI 
wire  editor. 

*  *  * 

Alvin  Schwartz,  a  North¬ 
western  journalism  graduate 
and  onetime  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  reporter — now 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Opinion  Research  Cor|)oration 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

«  *  . 

James  J.  Riley,  city  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  Stroud* 
burg  (Pa.)  Record — to  editorial 
staff  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  /<» 
telligencer. 

*  *  * 

Patricia  Moore,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  U.  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism  —  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  GreenvilU 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Reflector. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Me  Ney,  political 
writer  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury  —  to  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call  news  staff- 


Paul  Lugannani — from  po¬ 
lice  reporter  to  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
correspondent  of  the  Cinennatt 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  replacin'.'  Hal 
Metzger — now  city  editor 
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John  Q.  Copeland,  formerly 
on  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  —  manag- 
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Larry  Sisk,  former  executive  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  named 
news  editor  of  the  Son  Diego  Rio  Grande  Valley  manager  of 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  —  UPI  at  Edinburg,  Texas.  He 
named  acting  managing  editor  succeeds  Darrell  Mack — trans- 
succeeding  Kenneth  Simms,  ferred  to  UPI  at  Little  Rock, 
was  assigned  to  the  Copley  Ark. 

Newspapers’  training  program.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Ralph  Bennett,  city  editor —  Dick  Fisher  —  reporter  for 
to  the  political  beat,  replacing  the  Garland  (Texas)  Daily 
Arthur  Ribbel,  assigned  to  News — named  managing  editor, 
Washington.  Leo  Bowler,  pic-  Terrell  (Texas)  Daily  Trilnine. 
ture  editor — now  city  editor,  and  ♦  ♦  * 

Gene  Peach,  former  assistant  Jim  C^arroll,  foi-mer  city  edi- 
to  the  city  editor,  picture  editor,  editor  and  oil  and  political 
Richard  Houska,  copy  reader  writer  —  rejoined  Houston 
— appointed  chief  of  the  cojiy  (Tex.)  Press  as  editor  of  the 
desk,  succeeding  Tony  Scant-  editorial  page  and  director  of 
LEN,  night  assistant  city  editor,  Washington  coverage, 
succeeding  Alan  Zachary,  now  *  *  ♦ 

assistant  to  the  city  editor.  David  Marlin  —  resigned  as 

reporter,  Ridgefield  (Conn.) 
Press,  to  start  law  practice  in 
Danbury,  Conn. 


Hal  Bruno,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  reporter — flying  to  London 
to  wed  Margaret  Christian  of 
New  Delhi,  India,  Nov.  12. 
Following  a  honeymoon  in  Spain 
the  couple  will  return  to  the 
United  States.  They  met  in  India 
while  Mr.  Bnino  was  on  a.ssign- 
ment  for  the  American. 


H.  ViGGO  Ander.sen,  Sunday 
editor,  Hartfonl  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant — back  at  his  desk,  following 
visit  to  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Joe  Helfert,  eilitor  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  Daily  Citizen, 
elected  president  of  the  United 
Press  International  Newspaper 
Editors  of  Wisconsin,  succeed¬ 
ing  Roy  Matson,  editor  of  the 
iri.sr.  State  Journal  of  Madison. 


FOR  THE  LIBRARY — "Journals  and  Journalism,"  an  1880  book  by  John 
Oldcastle,  published  in  London,  was  given  to  the  library  of  Monmouth 
College  by  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily  Newspaper  Women. 
Looking  at  the  book  are  (left  to  right)  Dr.  Edward  G.  Schlaefer,  college 
president;  Mrs.  Janet  E.  H.  Hobble,  librarian,  and  Miriam  Rockafeller, 
Asbury  Park  Press  photo  editor  who  is  president  of  the  association. 


L.  A.  Anderson,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
— now  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 

Cstliolic  V  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  to  Mont- 

„  ^  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Jour- 

noiior  Jlin  tiisliop  photographic  department. 

Jim  Bi.shop,  King  Features  *  *  * 

columnist,  will  be  presented  the  Alfred  H.  Erickson,  business 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  Memorial  and  financial  editor  of  the  S«n 
award  as  an  outstanding  Ameri-  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Daily 
can  by  the  Department  of  New  Tribune  —  to  public  relations 
York,  Catholic  War  Veterans,  -staff  of  the  Norair  Division, 

Sunday  November  8,  the  citation  Northi-op  Corp.,  Hawthorne, 
will  lead  as  follows:  Calif. 

‘‘For  his  refreshing  humility  »  •  * 

and  infectious  sense  of  humor,  Harry  H.  Frazee — fi^om  gen- 
“For  his  commanding  moral  eral  adveidising  staff  to  auto- 
coui'age  and  complete  conscien-  motive  writer  and  in  charge  of 
tiousness  in  reporting  facts,  automotive  advertising  for  the 
"Foi-  his  bui'ning  enthusia.sm  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Trib- 
and  championing  of  “little”  une. 
cau.ses  and  “little”  people,  ♦  *  * 

“For  his  de<licated  devotion  Le  Roy  Hansen,  formerly 
to  family,  the  bulwark  of  our  Tokyo  bureau  news  editor — now 
.society.’’  UPI  Asia  Division  news  editor. 


John  H.  Gannett,  vicepresi 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Jack  Ames  Jr. — UPI  staffer 


David  h.  Brown,  former  Joh.n  S.  Pre.scott  Jr. — pro¬ 
state  editor  of  the  Columbus  rnoted  to  business  manager  of 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  has  rejoined  the  Macomb  Publishing  Co.,  owners 
.staff  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  of  the  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.) 

*  *  *  Monitor-Leader. 

Jac  k  R.  Ryan  —  from  New  «  *  * 

Fort  7’onc.s  hu.siness  news  staff  j  p^uL  Vadnais,  assi.stant 
HI  .lathieson  Chemical  city  editor  of  the -4/ftanj/  (N.  Y.) 
public  relations  adviser  Times-Union — apix)inted  assist- 

1  S  in(*tals  division.  unt  tViP  Hlirpnil  nf 
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{Continued  from  page  35) 

dent  of  Guy  Gannett  Publishing 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting  Serv¬ 
ices,  Portland,  Me.  —  elected 
president  of  Yankee  Post,  Amer¬ 
ican  Ordnance  Association. 

♦  ♦ 

Eugene  J.  Brown,  general 
manager,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
Netvs-Times — appointed  to  State 
Development  Commission. 

*  «  ♦ 

Bill  Naulty — promoted  from 
copy  boy  to  police  reporter  of 
the  Pliiladeipbia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
Fred  Hauptfuher  has  resigned 
as  a  reporter  of  the  Bulletin  to 
live  in  Europe. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  Muniz,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Elmira  ■ 

(N.  Y.)  Advertmer  —  named 
manager  of  product  publicity, 
Pitney-Bowes  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  manufacturers  of  busi¬ 
ness  equipment. 

*  *  * 

Don  M.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N.  C.) 

Herald — elected  president  of  the 
Eastern  N.  C.  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

4:  «  ♦ 

William  B.  Jennings,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  promotion  staff — pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  community 
services. 

*  9|e  4c 

William  T.  Lunsford  Jr., 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
Newspapers — elected  president 
of  the  Harrisburg  Chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

*  *  * 

Frank  R.  McKain,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press — to  the  retail 
advertising  department  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian  Pilot, 
Ledger-Star. 


Lee  Walburn,  sports  editor 
of  the  LaG range  (Ga.)  Daily 
News — to  sports  staff  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Ester,  city  editor  of  the 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello, 
for  the  past  tw’o  years — named 
managing  editor,  succeeding 
Stewart  R.  Thorbahn,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  Post. 
W'lLLiAM  Hall  becomes  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lyle  Mariner,  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Morning  Sun  and  We,stem  Colo¬ 
rado  Reporter — resigned  to  re- 
tuiTi  to  Denver.  Tom  Swear¬ 
ingen,  who  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  two  papers,  will 
become  publisher  and  Fred  M. 
Shaver,  former  advertising 
manager  for  the  Las  Cruces 
•  (N.  M.)  Sun-News,  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

*  *  * 

Al  Drayton,  onetime  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  reporter — from 
National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  to  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  InteiTiational  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Chiefs. 

*  *  * 

Saul  Freilich  —  from  copy 
desk,  .Veu' f/ai’cn  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter  to  copy  desk,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union. 

• 

Game  DetHeated 
To  Stricken  Editor 

Dodge  City,  Kans. 

D.  L.  Miller,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dodge  City  Daily  Globe, 
was  singled  out  for  distinct 
honors  at  the  Dodge  City-Wichi- 
ta  North  High  school  football 
game. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  has  been  with 
the  Globe  for  15  years,  suffered 
a  heart  attack  Oct.  2  and  spent 
22  days  in  the  hospital.  The 
officials  of  Dodge  City  High 
School  ran  an  ad  in  his  paper 
dedicating  the  ball  game  to  him. 


Obituary 


Gerald  W.  Taitt,  48,  foi-merly  .  i  i 

reporter  for  the  Neiv  Orleans  Marion,  Ind. 

(La.)  Item  and  Washington  Charles  Clapp,  35,  a.ssociate 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  in  Gulfport,  ®oitor  of  Federated  Publications, 
Miss  Oct.  20  fonner  executive  editor 

*  ♦  *  of  the  Marion  Chronicle-T  ribunt, 

Paul  William  Schammel,  41,  home.  He  had 

advertising  manager,  Moscow  been  in  failing  health  for  .several 
(Idaho)  Daily  Idahonian,  Oct.  iRODths. 

12.  A  native  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 

*  ♦  *  where  he  was  boni  Sept.  13, 

Mrs.  Martha  Ewing  New-  1924,  he  moved  with  his  parents 

COME,  89,  who  had  been  a  part-  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
ner  of  George  Harris  in  the  His  first  newspaper  experi- 
Washington,  D.  C.,  photogra-  ence,  after  war  seiwice,  was  in 
phers’  fii-m  of  Harris  &  Ewing,  the  sports  field,  beginning  in 
established  in  1905,  Oct.  24.  March,  1948.  On  July  1,  1949 

*  *  *  he  was  made  sports  editor  of 

Orel  R.  Geyer,  70,  who  retired  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  Later 

in  1955  as  an  assistant  editor  he  was  made  news  editor  and 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  later  managing  editor.  He  was 


Fetleratecl  Group 
Editor  Dies  at  35 
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une,  Oct.  19. 


named  executive  editor  of  the 
Chronicle-Tribune  in  1958. 


John  Martin  Moorhead,  61, 
assistant  news  and  makeup  edi-  * 

tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  ^  ,  t*  •  » 

and  fonnerly  w’ith  the  Kansas  Makeup  Artist 
City  (Mo.)  Journal,  New  York  Of  Miami  Herald  Dies 
Journal  and  New  York  Herald 

Tribune,  Oct.  22.  vr  r  t  e  C'"’  1"' 

«  *  4c  Merlin  Test,  51,  makeup  edi* 

R.  B.  Brossier,  68,  fonnerly  tor  of  the  J/mmi  (Fla.)  Herald 

business  manager  of  the  Orlando 

(Fla.)  Reporter  Star,  Oct.  22.  of  the  Middlet men  (Ohio)  Jour- 
His  twin  brother,  J.  C.  Brossier,  makeup  editor  of  the^i><»l/- 

is  editor  emeritus  of  the  Orlando  (Ohio)  Journal  and  Herald 


Evening  Star. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Farrell,  79,  who 


and  city  editor  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  died  Oct.  28. 
He  had  been  a  general  assign- 
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retired  last  Spring  as  a  member  ment  reporter,  sports  writer,  . 
of  the  New’  York  Racing  Associ-  managing  editor,  and  city  editor, 
ation  publicity  department  and  but  his  specialty,  the  field  in 
w’ho  w’as  a  charter  member  and  w’hich  he  had  few  peers  and  no 
for  more  than  25  years  secre-  superiors,  was  the  art  of  make- 
tary-treasurer  of  the  New  York  up. 

Turt  Writei’s  Association,  Oct.  *  ♦  ♦ 

19.  Harold  W.  (Hal)  Johnsos, 

*  *  *  70,  foi-merly  repoi-ter,  copy  edi- 

Don  Evans,  47,  associate  edi-  tor  and  columnist  for  the  Berke- 

tor  of  the  weekly  Star  Farmer,  ley  (Calif.)  Ga^erte  for  35  years, 
published  by  the  Kansas  City  who  retired  in  1954,  recently. 
(Mo.)  Star  and  foi-merly  with  *  ♦  ♦ 

the  Star  itself  and  the  Lawrence  VOL  T.  Lindsey,  68,  co-owner 
(Kas.)  Daily  Journal-World,  and  editor  of  the  Bentonville 
Oct.  25.  (Ark.)  Benton  County  Demo- 

*  *  *  crat,  and  former  mayor  of  the 

Lowry  Martin,  76,  business  town,  Oct.  17. 

manager  of  the  Corsicana  ♦  ♦  * 

(Tex.)  Daily  Sun;  Oct.  31.  Leo-Rae  Axtell,  71,  who  re- 

*  *  *  tired  in  1954  as  an  editor  of 

John  C.  Treen,  52,  Detroit  the  King  Features  Syndicate, 

(Mich.)  News  expert  on  Orient-  Oct.  23. 

al  affairs;  Oct.  31.  ♦  *  ♦ 

*  *  *  John  Holyoke  Crothers,  83, 

Edwin  T.  Rice,  68,  Cleveland  retired  president  of  the  Eureka 

(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  staffer  for  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Times  and 
46  years;  Nov.  1.  Humboldt  Standard,  recently- 

*  *  *  His  first  news  experience  was 

I  Robert  R.  Lane,  79,  veteran  on  the  San  Francisco  (Calif-) 

!  of  52  years  in  newspaper  work  Bulletin. 
i  in  Baltimore,  Md.  and  Newark,  *  *  ♦ 

I  N.  J.;  Oct.  31.  He  w-as  a  Wash-  Lawrence  F.  Lavers,  72,  on 
ington  correspondent  in  the  the  old  San  Francisco  (Calif) 
Coolidge-Hoover  era.  Call  at  the  time  of  the  1906 

'  ♦  ♦  ♦  earthquake  and  fire  and  later  on 

Elmer  D.  Niese,  48,  assistant  the  copydesks  of  the  San  Fran- 
news  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  cisco  Call-Bidletin  and  Son 
i  Examiner;  Oct.  26.  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oct.  22. 
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FACTS  ON  FEATHERBEDDING 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  increased  public  attention  will  be  focused 
on  the  problems  posed  for  the  nation’s  railroads  by  union  work  rules 
which  exact  double  to  triple  pay  for  single-time  work  and  force  the  use 
of  two  to  three  men  on  a  one-man  job.  The  carriers’  proposals  of 
November  2, 1959,  chart  the  way  to  end  such  waste  by  re-establishing 
the  principle  of  a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  pay.  The  basic  ques¬ 
tions  newsmen  ask  about  this  timely  topic  are  covered  here  as  follows: 


Q.  What  Is  Featherbedding? 

A.  Webster’s  “New  Collegiate  Diction¬ 
ary”  defines  the  practice  as  “requiring  an 
employer  to  pay  unneedcd  workmen, 
or  to  pay  for  unnecessary  or  duplicating 
jobs,  or  limiting  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  in  a  day  as  a  means  of  stretch¬ 
ing  work.”  It  is  pay  exacted  for  work 
not  done  or  not  needed,  for  services  not 
performed,  for  goods  not  produced. 

Q.  What  Makes  the  Problem  Timely? 

A.  A  three-year  moratorium  against 
changing  the  work  rules  that  lead  to 
featherbedding  on  the  railroads  ex¬ 
pired  Oct.  31, 1959,  opening  the  door  to 
proposals  for  a  long-overdue  overhaul. 

Q.  How  Big  a  Problem  Is  Featherbed¬ 
ding  for  the  Railroads? 

A.  Detailed  ground-level  studies  of 
operating  practices  show  that  more 
than  $500,000,000  each  year  is  being 
wasted  on  unnecessary  train-crew  posi¬ 
tions,  for  needless  duplication  of  work, 
and  for  wage  payments  unjustified  by 
the  amount  of  work  performed. 

Q.  What  Concern  Is  All  This  to  the 
General  Public? 

A.  Since  railroad  revenues  come  only 
from  the  pid)lic,  the  American  people 
pay  the  bill  for  featherbed  waste 
whether  this  comes  in  inflated  prices, 
reduced  employment  or  weakened 
transportation  service. 

Q.  How  Did  Featherbedding  Arise  on 
the  Railroads? 

A.  There  are  three  main  causes:  (1) 
the  biggest  is  obsolete  work  rules  dat¬ 
ing  from  1919  and  earlier,  which  have 
remained  largely  unchanged  despite  a 
near-revolution  in  railroad  technology 
and  operating  methods;  (2)  outside 
n  lerees  in  contract  disputes  have  in¬ 
terpreted  many  rules  out  of  all  context 
^^ith  original  intent,  and  (3)  “excess 
crew”  law  s  in  23  states  legalize  feather¬ 
bedding  by  requiring  unneeded  brake- 
iiien  and  other  positions  on  trains. 

Q.  Where  Is  Featherbedding  Concen¬ 
trated? 

A.  In  certain  train-operating  positions. 


mostly  in  through-freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  serviee.  All  operating  employees 
number  about  210,000  — one  fourth  of 
total  railroad  employment. 

Q.  What  Are  the  Specific  Areas  of 
Waste? 

A.  There  are  three:  (1)  requirements 
for  unnecessary  train  positions  such  as 
for  firemen  who  tend  no  fires  on  push¬ 
button  diesel  kx-omotives,  (2)  rigid 
jurisdictional  walls  that  bar  road  crews 
from  working  in  yards,  and  vice  versa, 
and  prevent  railroads  from  extending 
train  nms  m  keeping  w’ith  rising  train 
speeds,  and  (3)  the  40-year-old  dual 
pay  system  for  train  and  engine  crews. 

Q.  Is  a  Fireman  Really  Needed  on 
Fireless  Diesels? 

A.  No.  This  same  conclusion  was  re¬ 
cently  reached  by  an  authoritative 
Royal  C'ommission  in  Canada  which 
held  that  the  fireman’s  functions  “have 
either  totally  disappeared  ...  or  are  a 
mere  duplication  of  what  is  discharged 
by  another  or  others.”  As  a  result,  fire¬ 
men  are  now  being  withdrawn  from 
diesel  (»perations  in  freight  and  yard 
service  throughout  Canada. 

Q.  Should  Not  an  “Extra  Pair  of  Eyes" 
Be  Aboard  Anyway? 

A.  In  freight  and  yard  service,  extra 
men  are  already  on  the  job  besides  the 
fireman.  In  road  freight  service  the  fire¬ 
man  is  the  third  man  in  the  cab  since 
the  head-end  brakeman  also  accom¬ 
panies  the  engineer.  In  yard  service,  a 
ground  crew  works  alongside  the  kxo- 
motive  at  all  times.  Equally  important, 
railroads  are  NOT  proposing  to  re¬ 
move  the  fireman  from  po-m  uger  trains. 

Q.  How  Do  Jurisdictional  Work  Rules 
Result  in  Featherbedding? 

A.  Bans  against  interchanging  road 
and  yard  train  crews  except  at  heavy 
penalty  raise  roadbkxks  to  customer 
services,  result  in  unnecessary’  engine 
and  train  crews,  and  lead  to  double  or 
triple  pay  for  single-time  work. 

Q.  Can  You  Give  Examples? 

A.  W'hen  yard  employees  work  outside 
“switch  limits,”  they  usually  get  an 


extra  day’s  pay  for  their  work,  while 
the  road  erew  that  sJiotdd  have  done 
the  work  may  demand  and  get  an  extra 
day’s  pay  for  NOT  doing  it.  Also,  the 
splitting  of  rail  operations  into  divisions 
100  or  so  miles  long  has  led  to  multiple 
crew  changes  on  short  runs.  Thus,  on 
the  1,034-mile,  lO*  2-hour  passenger 
run  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  a 
railroad  must  use  eight  different  engine 
crews,  with  each  man  averaging  114 
basic  days’  pay  for  2  hours’  running 
time. 

Q.  How  Does  the  Mileage-Day  Pay  Sys¬ 
tem  Work? 

A.  All  road  enginemen  as  well  as  road 
freight  crews  draw  a  basic  day’s  pay 
for  covering  KM)  miles  or  less.  Passen¬ 
ger  conductors  and  trainmen  put  in 
150  miles.  This  “piecework”  pay  plan 
was  standardized  40  years  ago  and  is 
based  on  a  speed  of  121/2  MPH  for 
freight  trains  and  20  MPH  for  passen¬ 
ger  trains.  Nbxlernization  has  nearly 
doubled  average  train  speeds  since  — 
but  the  pay  rule  remains  unchanged, 
resulting  in  unearned  “windfalls”  and 
bleeding  off  the  benefits  of  dieseliza- 
tion  and  streamlined  service. 

Q.  How  Will  the  Elimination  of  Feather- 
-  bedding  Affect  Rail  Employment? 

A.  During  the  past  decade  500,000 
jobs  or  an  average  of  1,000  jobs  each 
week  have  disappeari-d  on  the  compe¬ 
tition-hit  and  featherbed-riddled  rail¬ 
roads.  By  eliminating  featherbedding 
and  reducing  internal  costs,  the  lines 
can  become  more  competitive,  attract 
more  business  and  stabilize  or  expand 
employment. 

Q.  What  Is  the  Railroads’  Basic  Objec¬ 
tive  in  Proposing  Rules  Changes? 

A.  Overhaul  and  nKxlernization  of  the 
1919  work-rules  strueture  to  conform 
with  1959  conditions.  Stated  in  the 
most  simple  terms,  the  objective  is 
a  fair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  days  pay. 


For  further  information  on  this  subject, 
write,  wire,  or  phone  (N  Ational  8-9()20). 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  News  Service,  Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

advertisement 
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CIRCUL.4TION 


Teachers’  Ideas  Spur 
Newspapers  In  Class 


Teachers’  Workshops,  organ¬ 
ized  and  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Times,  are  proving  to  be 
a  “dynamic  force”  in  spurring 
the  use  of  newspapers  in  class¬ 
rooms. 

Marjorie  Longley,  recently 
appointed  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  college  and  school  seiw- 
ice  department,  this  week  told 
about  some  recent  ideas  that 
have  spiaing  from  workshops: 

For  teaching  arithmetic :  Use 
of  sports  page  batting  averages 
for  teaching  decimals;  stock 
tables  for  fractions  as  well  as 
monetary  gains  and  losses;  store 
advertisements  for  multiplica¬ 
tion,  addition  and  subtraction. 

“Children  find  pure  mathe¬ 
matics  theory  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  when  it  is  put  into 
practical  terms  with  an  A&P 
ad  in  front  of  them  on  how  much 
mother  could  buy  if  she  had  so 
much  in  her  purse,  the  problems 
become  far  more  interesting  and 
instructive,”  Mrs.  Longley  said 
the  teachers  had  found. 

“Then,  even  in  the  sixth 
grade,  pupils  select  stocks  of 
various  corporations  and  watch 
their  progress  to  see  how  much 
they  would  make  or  lose  if  the 
transactions  had  been  actual.” 

Science:  Sputnik  provided  a 
great  impetus  to  teacher  inter¬ 
est  in  newspapers  as  textbooks. 
Stories  on  outer  space,  the 
Soviet  moon  photographs,  ad¬ 
vances  in  chemistry  and  medi¬ 
cine,  often  accompanied  by  spe¬ 
cial  pictui'es  and  explicit  charts 
dramatize  as  in  no  other  way 
the  need  for  supplementing 


books  that  rapidly  go  out  of 
date,  Mrs.  Longley  said. 

English :  How  dry  to  today’s 
child  are  the  essays,  say  of 
Charles  Lamb,  yet  the  essay 
form  is  available  in  each  day’s 
paper  in  the  editorials  and  the 
comments  of  columnists.  Book 
reviews  are  used  as  reading  ex¬ 
ercises.  Sports  columns  add  ex¬ 
citement  for  the  boys  especially. 

World  History:  In  current 
affairs  study,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  that  can  take  the  place 
of  a  daily  newspaper  to  bridge 
the  gaps  of  world  history  preva¬ 
lent  in  all  text  books.  Students 
are  assigned  different  countries 
to  follow  as  they  bring  world 
history  up  to  1959. 

Service  Since  1932 

The  Times  has  operated  its 
college  and  school  seiwice  de¬ 
partment  since  1932. 

Mrs.  Longley  has  noticed  in¬ 
creased  attention  being  given  to 
the  newspaper  textbook  idea  in 
educational  publications.  So  the 
teachers  are  well  prepared  to 
participate  in  the  workshops. 
Hardly  a  session  goes  by  without 
some  new  idea  on  how  to  put 
newspapers  to  use  comes  out, 
she  said. 

“We  talk  about  newspapers 
in  general,  not  about  the  New 
York  Times,”  Mrs.  Longley 
said.  “That  surprises  the 
teachei's.  But  w’e  do  it  to  keep 
to  a  policy  originally  established 
that  this  should  be  strictly  a 
public  service  function,  not  pro¬ 
motion  for  our  paper.  What 
benefits  all  newspapers  helps 
the  Times  is  our  theory. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

for  expanding  circulation  department  of  one  of 
New  England's  leading  newspapers.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced,  with  background  of  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  circulation  department  of 
sizeable  newspaper.  All  replies  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Apply  to  Walter  B.  Mills,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Personnel  Manager  of  the 

NEW  HAVEN  RECISTER 


*  with  the  Times.  She  star  ed  in 

the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

She  is  the  only  woman  in  the 
department  that  has  13  field 
representatives,  an  assistant 
and  an  office  staff  of  four.  The 
field  representatives  are  all  col¬ 
lege  graduates,  some  with  their 
M.  A.  degrees,  and  one  soon  to 
complete  his  studies  for  a  Ph.  D. 
They  are  mostly  young  men, 
under  30.  Some  are  former 
teachers.  Each  is  assigned  his 
own  territory  to  cultivate,  as 
Mrs.  Longley  differentiated  it, 
by  “lecturing,  not  selling.”  They 
make  an  average  of  six  to  eight 
lectures  to  teachers  weekly. 

Mrs.  Longley  and  her  staff 
read  as  many  educational  pub¬ 
lications  as  they  can  to  keep  up 
wMth  what  the  teachers  are 
learning  themselves.  They  also 
Marjorie  Longley  attend  as  many  conferences  as 

possible. 

“The  teachers,  in  consequence,  ,  ,  .  ■  •  c. 

become  the  best  salesmen  for 

newspapers  in  the  classroom.  Mrs.  Longley  might  have  be- 
They  give  the  plan  real  interest  coinc  sti  actress.  Graduated 
and  imagination.  It,  therefore,  St.  Lawrence  University, 

perpetuates  itself.”  she  played  in  stock  at 

Apart  from  managing  her  the  Thousand  Island  Playhouse 
own  department,  Mrs.  Longley  two  seasons.  She  has  been 
comes  in  close  contact  with  mai'i’ied  for  10  years  to  Ralph 
teachers  by  moderating  the  In-  Eongley,  an  actor. 

Service  Course  sponsored  by  the  While  she  was  attending  col- 
Times  and  conducted  by  the  l^ge  during  the  war  years,  she 
paper’s  office  of  educational  worked  summers  for  her  home 
activities,  headed  by  Samuel  town  paper,  the  Lockport 
Tower.  Public  school  teachers  Journal. 

get  two  credits  for  advancement  .  When  she  came  to  New  York 
in  their  profession  by  taking  1948,  and  made  the  rounds 

this  coui’se  of  10  sessions,  which  theatrical  offices  unsuccess- 

the  Times  offers  at  no  charge,  *t  was  natural  that  she 

The  first  In-Seiwice  Course  was  should  apply  for  newspaper 
offered  last  year.  This  year  two  work.  She  wanted  to  be  a  re- 
are  being  given.  porter  but  the  only  opening  was 

in  the  Times  advertising  de- 
Student  Salesmen  partment.  She  took  it. 

Mrs.  Longley’s  college  and  *  *  ♦ 

school  seiwice  department  is  CLASSROOM  RP.A1)IM» 
working  with  2,000  schools  and  The  Sottth  Bend  (Ind.)  Trih- 
colleges  in  its  circulation  area,  une  has  developed  a  textbook 
Work  begins  in  the  sixth  grade,  for  students  and  teachers  on 
Pupils  pay  for  copies  of  the  “How  to  Get  More  Out  of  Your 
Times  they  use.  Those  in  the  Newspaper.” 
grades  and  high  school  get  a  The  effectiveness  of  the  pro¬ 
special  rate  of  three  cents  a  gram  was  proved  recently  in  a 
copy,  15c  for  a  five-day  week,  two-week  experiment  in  fresh- 
College  students  pay  the  regu-  man  citizenship  classes  at  Mis- 
lar  price.  In  some  schools  the  hawaka  High  School.  Five 
teachers  handle  the  subscrip-  teachers  conducted  classes  which 
tion  arrangements.  In  others  were  aimed  at  acquainting  the 
students  serve  as  repi’esenta-  students  with  the  contents  of 
tives,  and  earn  a  little  extra  for  the  Tribune.  Since  the  course 
themselves  by  pi’oviding  de-  was  scheduled  for  only  two 
livery  service.  There  are  about  w’eeks,  the  teachers  spent  most 
200  student  representatives.  of  the  time  teaching  students 
Circulation  for  the  current  how  to  read  a  newspaper.  Once 
school  year  is  two  and  a  half  they  have  developed  that  .skill, 
times  what  it  w’as  five  year's  the  students  can  begin  woikinK 
ago  and  five  times  moi-e  than  10  with  the  newspaper  as  a  daily 
years  ago.  textbook  in  current  affairs. 

Ml'S.  Longley  was  named  ♦  ♦  * 

manager  of  the  department  last  The  ANPA-ICMA  Youth 
August,  succeeding  William  Reading  Committee  announced 
Campbell,  who  left  to  become  this  week  that  the  workshoos  for 
associated  with  a  text  book  pub-  teachers  would  be  held  a*  foor 
lisher.  This  is  her  twelfth  year  universities  next  .summer 
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A  service  of  Gulf  OH  Corporation  in  the  cause 
of  creating — through  the  facts  as  we  see  them 
— a  fuller  understanding  of  the  oil  industry. 


“Flags  of  Necessity”- how  necessary? 


The  chances  are  about  50-50  the  flag  an  American-owned  oil  tanker  flies 
will  not  be  Old  Glory.  Along  the  world’s  sea  lanes,  beyond  our  coast¬ 
wise  routes,  it  will  usually  be  Panamanian,  Liberian  or  Honduran.  Un- 
American  or  even  piracy?  Not  at  all.  If  we  are  to  understand  why  that 
flag  happens  to  be  a  so-called  “Flag  of  Necessity,’’  we  cannot  jump  to 
quick  conclusions.  We  must  first  face  up  to  a  few  facts  of  international  life. 


Q.  What  makes  a  “Flag  of  Necessity”  a 
necessity  in  the  first  place? 

A. The  answer  lies  in  another  phrase: 
“Freedom  of  theSeas.”  Traditionally,  this 
has  meant  freedom  to  compete  for  world 
cargoes.  If  a  tanker  cannot  competefreely 
under  one  flag,  it  has  two  choices.  It  can 
drop  out  of  world  competition.  Or  of 
necessitv,  it  can  register  under  a  flag  such 
as  one  of  those  we  listed. 

Q.  More  recently,  this  right  has  come  in 
for  some  sharp  attack.  Why? 

A.  Here's  where  we  come  to  our  first 
fact  of  life.  To  compete  for  world  car¬ 
goes,  American  tankers  must  meet  or 
beat  the  world’s  terms.  And  when  our 
tankers  try  to  match  high  U.S.  operating 
costs  with  low  European  costs,  they’re 
usually  out  of  the  running.  To  close  the 
competitive  gap,  they  turn  from  U.S. 
registry  to  “Flags  of  Necessity.” 

Q.  But  if  our  tankers  must  fly  these  flags 
to  survive,  why  the  attack? 

A.  For  one  thing,  much  of  the  high  cost 
of  U.S.  registry  is  labor  cost.  A  U.S.- 
flag  seaman  gets  about  as  much  in  two 
days  as  a  European  does  in  a  week.  When 
tankers  turn  to  “Flags  of  Necessity,”  the 
unions  like  to  claim  that  we  lose  jobs  to 
foreigners.  They  forget  that,  at  our  ask¬ 
ing  prices,  the  jobs  never  really  existed 
in  the  first  place. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  these  flags  are  at- 
'acked  on  other  grounds  as  well. 

A.  The  unions  sometimes  compound 
their  argument  with  the  label  “coolie 
ships.”  The  facts  say  No.  We  quote  Ad¬ 
miral  Emory  S.  Land,  former  Chairman 
oftheU.S.MaritimeCommission:“These 
American  companies  maintain  condi- 
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tions,  both  regarding  vessels  and  com¬ 
forts  of  their  crews,  parallel  with  U.  S.- 
flag  ships.”  Nor  would  insurance  com¬ 
panies  underwrite  substandard  ships. 
In  addition,  these  vessels  are  classified  by 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and  Lloyds 
Register  ofSh  pping, 

Q.  Didn’t  you  mention  earlier  roughly 
half  our  tankers  fly  the  U.S.  flag? 

A.  Yes.  All  our  tankers  on  domestic 
routes  do.  Under  our  law,  they  must. 
The  fact  is  that  whenever  our  companies 
can  fly  the  U.S.  flag,  they  want  to  and  wi  1 1. 

Q.  Do  our  “Flag  of  Necessity”  tankers 
figure  in  our  security  plans? 

A.  Definitely.  Our  defense  needs  call  for 
all  the  tanker  tonnage  we  have.  American 
companies  now  have  under  both  U.S. 
registry  and  “Flags  of  Necessity”  some 
12  million  deadweight  tons.  Our  Joint 
Maritime-Navy  group  estimates  our  do¬ 
mestic  defense  needs  alone  total  10.5  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  And  this  doesn’t  begin  to  count 
other  needs.  Our  commitments  to  our 
allies,  for  one. 

Q.  Aren’t  we  making  some  allowance, 
too,  for  tankers  that  become  obsolete? 
A.  We  are.  American  companies  have 
several  million  tons  under  construction 
or  on  order.  These  are  planned  as  re¬ 
placement  tonnage  for  the  large  number 
of  tankers  which  will  be  wearing  out 
over  the  coming  years.  At  Gulf,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  are  currently  spending  $114 
niillion  to  expand  our  domestic  tanker 
fleet  alone. 

Q.  If  so  many  \merican-owned  tankers 
are  under  “Flags  of  Necessity,”  what 
assurance  have  we  that  we  wouldn’t  lose 
them  in  an  emergency? 
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A.  They  are  regarded  as  being  every  bit 
as  much  under  U.S.control  as  U.S.-regis¬ 
tered  vessels.  In  the  words  of  Clarence 
G.  Morse,  present  Chairman  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,“There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind”  that  “Flag  of  Necessity” 
shipping  is  under  effective  control. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  some  possible  alternative 
to  flying  “Flags  of  Necessity”? 

A.  Yes,  two  have  been  suggested.  First, 
earmarking  U.S.  money  to  subsidize 
American  tankers  registered  under  the 
U.S.  flag.  And  second,  registering  our 
tankers  under  friendly  European  flags, 

Q.  We’ve  granted  subsidies  before.  Why 
shouldn’t  we  consider  them  here? 

A.  One  good  reason  is  the  cost  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  to  American  taxpayers.  By  the 
calculation  of  William  C.  White,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alcoa  Steamship  Company,  the 
cost  of  transferring  “Flag  of  Necessity” 
tonnage  to  U.S.  registry  would  run  to 
between  S400and  SSOOmillion  each  year. 

Q.  Let's  turn  to  the  possibility  of  regis¬ 
tering  with  our  European  allies. 

A.  It  offers  more  problems  than  possi¬ 
bility.  On  the  one  hand,  any  such  action 
would  weaken  our  defense  interests.  The 
European  governments  could  claim  first 
call  on  tankers  under  their  flags.  They 
could  allot  our  world-wide  bases  a  lower 
priority  than  theirs  in  making  fuel  de¬ 
liveries.  And  economically,  we’d  be  faced 
with  a  foreign  tanker  monopoly  that 
could,  for  example,  lead  to  price  rises 
we’d  be  powerless  to  stop, 

Q.  Can  American  tankers  use  “Flags  of 
Necessity”  to  dodge  U.S.  taxes? 

A.  They  cannot.  American  companies 
pay  full  U.S.  taxes  on  their  earnings  as 
they  are  returned  here.  They  draw  on 
the  earnings  they  do  not  return  to  this 
country  to  pay  for  their  operations  and 
to  finance  building  of  new  equipment. 

iVe  welcome  further  (fuestions  amt  comment. 
Please  address  them  to  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
Room  1300,  Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Howard-Bonfils  Deal 
In  Denver  Revealed 


By  Howard  M.  Kaplan 

Denver,  Colo. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  its  book  editor,  Robert  L. 
Pei-kin  were  honored  with 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  State  and 
Local  History. 

The  awards  were  announced 
after  the  organization’s  19th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

The  News  and  its  editor,  Jack 
Foster,  were  cited  for  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Edition  published  last 
April  19.  This  ^ition  of  532 
pages  contained  stories  recount¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Denver  and 
Colorado  and  contained  several 
guest  articles  by  noted  writers, 
among  them  Gene  Fowler,  who 
at  one  time  worked  on  the  News. 

Mr.  Perkin,  author  of  “The 
First  Hundred  Years,”  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  News  and  Denver, 
was  honored  for  his  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday.  It  has  been 
high  on  Colorado  bestseller  lists 
since  its  appearance. 

The  News  was  named  for  its 
promotions  “which  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  Colorado  history.” 

How  Feud  W  as  Settled 

Mr.  Perkin,  in  his  book,  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  expensive  “Battle 
of  the  Century”  between  the 
News  and  the  Post  was  settled 
with  the  payment  to  Roy  How¬ 
ard  by  Frederick  G.  Bonfils  of 
$250,000  as  well  as  a  cross-pur¬ 
chase  arrangement  that  took  the 
News  out  of  the  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  field  and  the  Post  out  of 
the  moiming  field. 

He  related:  “Scidpps-Howard 
bought  the  Moniing  Post,  Bon¬ 
fils  the  Evening  News  and  the 
nominal  values  of  the  papers 


were  assumed  to  be  exactly 
equal.  Then  Howard  submitted 
the  proposition  that  his  getting 
out  of  the  evening  field  repre¬ 
sented  a  greater  sacrifice  than 
Bon’s  retiring  from  morning 
jouiTialism  .  .  .  and  $250,000 
ought  to  about  square  things.” 

Quoting  Roy  Howard,  Mr. 
Perkin  tells  how  Howard  left 
an  elk  hunt  in  Wyoming  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  30,  1928.  Howard 
met  with  Bonfils  daily  for  five 
days  in  Howard’s  suite  at  a 
downtown  hotel  “two  sessions  a 
day,  10  to  12  and  2  to  5,  and 
Bon  was  always  punctual.” 

“The  bargain  was  wrapped 
up,”  Mr.  Perkin  wrote,  “on  Sun¬ 
day  night,  Nov.  4.  Along  with 
the  cross-purchase  arrangement 
and  the  cash  settlemen:,  a  three- 
year  agreement  was  reached — 
and  signed  the  next  day — for  a 
laundering  of  Denver  journal¬ 
ism.” 

The  transaction  was  wrapped 
up  in  45  minutes  after  the  mara¬ 
thon  meetings. 

In  the  bargain,  Bonfils  agreed 
“not  to  solicit,  make  or  accept 
advertising  contracts  with  rates, 
rebates,  position,  etc.  that  would 
penalize  the  News. — Advertising 
managers  of  the  two  papers  were 
to  meet  and  agree  on  classifica¬ 
tion  of  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  rate-making  pui^poses. 
There  would  be  no  more  circu¬ 
lation  contests,  premiums,  bon¬ 
uses  to  street  sellers. 

“It  was  agreed  that  the  Post’s 
hours  of  publication  would  be 
9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  those  of  the 
News  9  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  Neither 
Sunday  paper  would  appear  be¬ 
fore  6  p.m.  Saturday.” 


Kent  Cooper,  then  head  of  the 
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Associated  Press,  telegraphed 
his  appi’oval  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Morning  Post’s  AP  franchise 
back  to  the  News.  When  the  de¬ 
tails  were  smoothed  out,  Mr. 
Perkin  writes,  “the  publishers 
.  .  .  drafted  statements  for  their 
respective  Monday  papers,  and 
Howard  fired  a  wire  to  Bob 
Scripps:  CLOSED  DEAL  TO¬ 
NIGHT  STOP  WE  RECEIVE 
QUARTER  MILLION.” 

Mr.  Perkin  explains  the  long- 
secret  transaction  thus: 

“When  Bonfils  unexpectedly 
fell  for  the  cash-settlement  pro¬ 
posal,  Howard  generously  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  matter  be  held 
in  confidence  to  pennit  (Bonfils) 
to  save  face.  His  (Bonfils’)  se¬ 
cret  has  been  kept  for  30  years 
and  is  revealed  now  for  the  first 
time. 

“No  word  of  it  appeared  in 
the  ti-uce  announcements  printed 
by  the  News  and  the  Post,  al¬ 
though  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
its  report  of  the  transaction 
(Nov.  10,  1928)  indicated  there 
had  been  a  sweetening  of  the 
deal.  The  report  never  received 
confiiTOation  from  Scripps-How- 
ard  or  (Bonfils)  .  .  .  and  How¬ 
ard  sent  Bonfils  a  note  from 
New  York  on  Nov.  16  (1928) 
expressing  hope  that  his  cold 
was  better  and  reassuring  him 
that  E&P’s  speculations  were  not 
based  on  anything  Scripps- 
Howard  had  disclosed  .  .  .” 

Both  ^’ere  Losers 

The  settlement  ended  a  nearly 
three-year  battle  between  the 
two  papers  that  ultimately  had 
Denverites  riding  around  on  free 
gasoline  and  cost  the  two  papers 
more  than  $4,000,000.  Mr.  Perk¬ 
in  reveals  that  Roy  Howard  said 
his  Denver  foray  hit  a  deficit  of 
$2,300,000  and  Bonfils  publicly 
admitted  to  a  loss  of  “two  mil¬ 
lion  plus.” 

Scripps-Howai’d  records  show, 
Mr.  Perkin  writes,  that  the 
News  lost  $400,000  from  Decem¬ 
ber,  1928,  through  1942  and 
“Bon’s  $250,000  went  a  long 
way  toward  paying  the  bill  for 
the  holding  operation  while  the 
News  struggled  to  re-establish 
a  success  formula.”  The  News’ 
celebration  this  year  of  its  100th 
anniversary  attests  to  the  fact 
I  that  foimula  was  found. 

Mr.  Perkin  chronicles  not  only 
I  the  history  of  the  News  but 
I  shows  how  it  is  inextricably 
i  interwoven  with  that  of  Denver. 

Robert  L.  Perkin  was  bom  in 
1914  and  has  been  a  Denver 
resident  since  early  childhood; 
educated  in  Denver  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  the 
:  University  of  Colorado  in  1937; 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  in  1937;  has 
been  general  assignment,  special 
assignment  and  medical-science 
reporter;  now  book  editoi’. 


Robert  L.  Perkin 

“The  First  Hundred  Years” 
was  written  during  an  18-month 
leave  of  absence  during  which 
he  appeared  at  the  News  weekly 
to  continue  handling  his  chores 
of  distributing  books  for  review 
by  other  staff  members. 

The  Perkin’s  (wife  Hazel)  and 
two  children,  live  in  Southeast 
Denver,  a  growing  new  section 
called  University  Hills,  and 
staffers  of  the  News  make  jokes 
about  Perk’s  basement  library: 
it’s  actually  arranged  in  stacks 
and  aisles,  has  a  card  index  that 
he  says  is  incomplete  and  a 
prime  target  for  leisure  time 
work  “some  day.” 


Hears!  Firm 
Reports  Loss 

A  nine-month  loss  of  $2,415,- 
500  was  reported  for  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc., 
in  a  report  to  stockholders  signed 
by  J.  1).  Gortatowsky,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  A.  J.  Walker, 
secretary-treasurer. 

This  compares  with  a  $3,142,- 
200  loss  reported  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year. 

Total  operating  revenues  for 
the  nine  months  were  $139,461,- 
000,  up  from  the  $137,499,200 
of  the  comparable  period  of  last 
year.  Other  income  also  gained 
to  pi’ovide  total  income  of  $140,- 
198,300  again.st  $137,917,600. 

Costs  totalled  $142,998,300  as 
compared  with  $141,559,300.  The 
loss  before  Federal  taxes  on  in¬ 
come  was  $2,800,000  against 
$3,641,700. 


has  been  a  Denver  Mierofilm  Fund 
ice  early  childhood; 

n  Denver  public  Hartford,  Conn, 

graduated  from  the  The  Hartford  Foundation  for 
of  Colorado  in  1937;  Public  Giving  has  granted  $8,- 
staff  of  the  Rocky  800  to  the  Hartford  Public 
News  in  1937;  has  Library  to  purchase  microfilm 
il  assignment,  special  prints  of  the  Hartford  Times 
and  medical-science  and  the  Hartford  Couraut  for 
ow  book  editoi’.  79  year.s — dating  back  to  1880. 
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moderate  low-fat 
and  well-balanced 
food  values 
in  cereal  and 
milk  serving 

Among  breakfast  main  dishes,  the  cereal  and  milk 
serving  merits  consideration  when  a  reduction  of 
dietary  fat  is  indicated  because  it  ranks  low  in  fat 
and  provides  well-balanced  food  values.  Few  foods 


at  such  small  cost  can  better  its  moderate  low-fat, 
well-balanced  nutritional  contribution  as  shown  in 
the  table  below.  Served  with  nonfat  milk,  the  fat 
content  is  very  low,* 


I 


Cereal,  1  oz. 
Whole  Milk,  4  oz. 

Cereal** 

Whole  Milk 

Sugar  ' 

Sugar,  1  teaspoon 

1  OZ. 

4  oz. 

1  teaspoon  1 

i 

CALORIES . 

.  203 

104 

83 

16  j 

nutritive 

PROTEIN . 

.  7.3  gm. 

3.1  gm. 

4.2  gm. 

>  r 

FAT . 

.  5.3  gm. 

0.6  gm. 

4.7  gm.* 

composition 

)  T 

CARBOHYDRATE . 

.  32.2  gm. 

22  gm. 

6.0  gm. 

4.2  gm. 

■f 

CALCIUM . 

IRON . 

. 0.169  gm. 

.  1.5  mg. 

0.025  gm. 

1.4  mg. 

0.144  gm. 

0.1  mg. 

, 

of  average 

VITAMIN  A . 

.  195  1.  U. 

— 

195  1.  U. 

1] 

THIAMINE . 

.  0.16  mg. 

0.12  mg. 

0.04  mg. 

cereal  serving 

RIBOFLAVIN . 

.  0.25  mg. 

0.04  mg. 

0.21  mg. 

1  NIACIN . 

.  1.4  mg. 

1.3  mg. 

0.1  mg. 

j  ASCORBIC  ACID . 

.  1.5  mg. 

— 

1 .5  mg. 

1 

1 

1  CHOLESTEROL . 

.  16.4  mg. 

0 

16.4  mg.* 

'Nonfat  (skim)  milk,  4  oz.,  reduces  the  Fat  value  to  0.1  gm.  and  the  Cholesterol  value  to  0.35  mg. 
"Based  on  composite  average  of  breakfast  cereals  on  dry  weight  basis. 


Cereal  Institute,  Inc.:  Breakfast  Source  Book.  Chicago:  Cereal  Institute,  Inc.,  1959. 

Hayes,  O.  B.,  and  Rose,  G.  K.:  Supplementary  Food  Composition  Table.  J.  Am.  Dietet.  A.  33:26,  1957. 

Watt,  B.  K.,  and  Merrill,  A.  L.:  Composition  of  Foods- Raw,  Processed,  Prepared.  U.S.D.A.  Agriculture  Handbook 
No.  8,  1950. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 
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Readers  Irate 
Over  Our  Lag 
In  Space  Race 

Lx)s  Angeles 

Americans  are  ashamed  of 
our  standing  in  the  space  race, 
want  a  vigorous  program  to 
catch  up  with  Russia  even  if  it 
means  reducing  our  standard  of 
living — and  are  willing  to  pay 
increased  taxes  for  it,  a  reader 
survey  by  the  Los  Atif/eles  Mir- 
ror-Xeu's  revealed. 

The  poll  outdrew  any  previous 
questionnaire  printed  by  the 
Mirror-News.  Results  showed 
75.59f  of  readers  were  “ashamed 
of  being  bested”  by  Russia  and 
“disappointed  in  the  leadership 
which  permitted  it.” 

More  than  half  of  the  poll  re¬ 
sponse  said  they  would  he  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  $.50  or  more  a  year 
in  taxes  to  catch  up. 

J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 
editor,  said  the  purpose  of  the 
poll  was  “to  prove  that  people, 
even  on  a  complex,  technical 
subject,  can  and  will  pass  moral 
judgment  and  give  policy  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  government.” 

“I  think,”  Murray  said,  “the 
poll  proves  that  the  people,  as 
always,  where  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  self-interest  is  involved,  are 
ahead  of  their  leaders.” 

Heavy  Response 

Editors  had  expected  only  a 
few  hundred  replies.  But  the 
first  three  mail  deliveries 
brought  more  than  900  re¬ 
sponses.  About  a  third  of  the 
replies  were  accompanied  by 
letters,  many  lengthy.  Another 
third  of  the  quiz  forms  bore 
comments  on  reader  views. 

The  quiz  was  Mr.  Murray’s 
idea.  He  tumed  the  project  over 
to  Ted  Sell,  former  missile  and 
space  writer  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  who  is  now  involved 
in  a  Times-MiiTor  Co.  manage¬ 
ment  program. 

Questions  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Murray,  James  Bassett,  as¬ 
sistant  m.e.,  Don  Dwiggins,  avi¬ 
ation  and  missile  writer,  George 
Reasons,  education  writer,  and 
George  Getze,  science  writer. 

From  more  than  50,  10  ques¬ 
tions  were  selected. 

In  general,  they  asked  for 
public  reaction  to  the  U.  S. 


Copy  editor  seeks  to  exchange 
intelligent,  honest  effort  for  edi¬ 
torial  or  P.R.  work  with  a  good 
present,  top  future.  12  years  big 
&  small  dailies  -t-  free  lance  public 
relations.  MA  political  science. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Box  4600. 


position;  suggestions  on  what 
the  nation  should  do;  what  fac¬ 
tors  readers  blamed  for  the 
U.  S.  position;  how  a  space  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  financed,  and  how 
the  U.  S.  education  system 
might  contribute  to  space  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  questionnaire  took  a  3- 
column,  12-inch  space  on  the 
editorial  page.  It  was  printed 
twice,  on  a  Thursday  and  Sat¬ 
urday. 

On  Thursday,  an  editorial  ex¬ 
plaining  the  purpose  of  the  poll 
appeared  with  the  questionnaire. 
On  Saturday,  the  questionnaire 
ran  by  itself. 

A  week  later  (the  following 
Thursday),  with  more  than 
1,000  returns  tabulated — and  re¬ 
sults  continuing  to  hold  firm — 
the  Mirror-News  printed  a  Page 
1  story  analyzing  results.  The 
story  was  keyed  to  the  editorial 
page,  where  the  full  ballot  was 
reproduced  with  poll  results 
shown,  and  an  editorial  sum¬ 
ming  up  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  surv'ey. 

Mr.  IMurray  said  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  is  available  to  other 
newspapers  on  request. 

Navajo-Speakiii|5 
Reporter  Sou|;ht 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

The  Gallup  Independent  is 
seeking  to  hire  a  professional 
leporter  with  Indian  back¬ 
ground  or  associations  to  head  a 
bureau  to  cover  an  area  larger 
than  the  .state  of  West  Virginia 
which  has  never  had  regular 
professional  news  coverage. 
This  area  consists  of  the  various 
Indian  Reseiwations  (Navajo, 
Hoki,  Zuni,  etc.),  surrounding 
Gallup,  in  which  more  than  100,- 
000  Indians  live. 

“It  would  be  real  nice  if  he 
spoke  Navajo  as  that  is  the 
largest  group,  consisting  of 
about  88,000  tribal  members,  but 
we  doubt  if  there  is  any  large 
sui)ply  of  Navajo-speaking  pro¬ 
fessional  reporters,”  said  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brien,  president  of  the 
Independent  and  publisher  of 
the  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Times. 

• 

Provincial  Cabinet 
Lets  Press  Watch 

Quebec 

Quebec  Press  Gallery  report¬ 
ers  actually  sat  in  on  a  meeting 
of  the  provincial  cabinet  Oct. 
28. 

Premier  Paul  Sauve  said  he 
thought  reporters  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  watching  how  the 
cabinet  disposes  of  government 
business.  The  order-in-council, 
weighing  about  40  pounds,  cover 
salary  adjustments  for  19,169 
I  civil  seiwants. 


Press  Senility, 

TV  Immaturity 
Spur  New  Study 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Television  is  expected  to  be 
the  first  target  in  a  new  con¬ 
tinuing  study  started  here  at 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

The  pi’oject  was  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  a  contribution  of  $25,000 
from  former  U.  S.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette,  is  the  special 
consultant  on  the  study. 

“Our  democratic  society  is 
subjecting  journalism  to  new 
pressures  and  demands,”  Mr. 
Ashmore  said.  “It  has  been  well 
said  that  newspapers  are  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  senility  while  TV 
is  beset  by  immaturity.  Both, 
then,  stand  in  need  of  informed 
criticism  —  criticism  they  pro¬ 
vide  only  peripherally  for  each 
other,  and  hardly  at  all  for 
themselves.” 

• 

Publishers’  Group 
Discusses  Laws 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Impact  of  the  new  labor  laws 
and  pending  legislation  of  in¬ 
terest  to  newspapers  were  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  of  meml)ers 
of  the  Publi.shers’  Bureau  of 
New  Jersey  at  the  organization’s 
annual  meeting,  Oct.  28. 

Directors  elected  for  one  year 
are:  James  J.  McMahon,  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch;  Benjamin  J. 
Foley,  Xewark  News;  Hennan 
Lazarus  Jr.,  Bayonne  Thnes; 
Thomas  Tighe,  Aslmry  Park 
Press;  Donald  Newhouse,  Jersey 
Journal;  David  J.  Winkworth 
is  manager  of  the  bureau. 

Gue.sts  included  John  H. 
Yauch  and  James  Fagan  of  the 
law  firm  of  Gilhooly,  Yauch  and 
Fagan,  and  Donald  McVey,  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  Yoi-k 
City. 


Drops  Stations 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  to  sell  its 
radio-television  stations  KROD 
and  KROD-TV  to  Southwest 
States,  Inc.,  of  Amarillo,  for  a 
consideration  of  $3,450,000.  The 
application  on  the  transfer  in¬ 
dicated  the  Times  was  desirous 
of  relinquishing  its  broadcast 
interests  in  order  that  it  might 
devote  more  time  and  attention 
to  publishing  a  daily  newspaper. 


Grand  Jury 
‘Admonishes’ 
On  Secrecy 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

A  Gland  Jury  here  announced 
that  the  editors  of  two  Mary¬ 
land  newspapers  “be  admon¬ 
ished”  for  disclosing  infonnation 
regarding  investigations. 

The  papers  involved  are  the 
Hagerstown  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

The  jury  report  said  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  (iourt  Rule  No.  1  with 
respect  to  Grand  Jury  Investi¬ 
gations  “is  clear.”  The  jury 
referred  to  an  article  in  the 
Evening  Sun  of  Sept.  3  under 
the  headline  “State,  County 
Probe  Right  of  Way  Land 
Swindle  Cases.”  On  Sept.  4,  the 
Herald  published  a  shorter 
article  under  the  headline  “Land 
Inquiry  Bared  Here.” 

The  report  to  the  court  hy 
the  jury  states  that  information 
regarding  investigations  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  whether  in  prog¬ 
ress  or  in  contemplation,  shall 
not  be  disclosed  or  published 
except  to  members  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  members  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  persons  connected  w'ith  the 
office  of  the  State’s  Attoimcy, 
the  Clerk  of  Court,  or  the  Sheriff 
of  the  County,  and  then  only  for 
their  official  purposes. 

The  Grand  Jury  recommended 
that  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Roads  Commission  and  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  two  new’spapers  be 
admonished  not  to  violate  this 
rule  in  the  future. 

Joseph  M.  Harp,  editor  of  the 
Moi-ning  Herald,  commented: 

“The  primary  function  of  a 
newspaper  is  to  present  facts. 
At  the  time  the  information  was 
published  in  the  Morning  Herald, 
there  was  no  way  of  knowing 
that  the  same  information, 
meagi  e  as  it  was,  would  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Jus¬ 
tice  and  freedom  of  speech  will 
come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  a  re¬ 
porter  is  denied  the  right— and 
the  responsibility — of  digging  up 
information  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know'.” 


Men’s  Fasbions 

Clevi:lani) 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  begun  a  new  column,  on 
men’s  fashion,  written  by  Harry 
Juster,  which  runs  on  the  wom¬ 
en’s  fashion  pages  Sunday. s.  The 
question-and-answer  column  is 
being  ron  on  the  women’s  pages 
because  the  paper  believes  that 
men’s  fashions  are  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  women. 
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There  may  be  many  ways 
to  use  adhesive  bandages... 
but  there’s  only  one  way 
to  use  the  BAND-AID  trade 
mark  correctly... please  say 


BAND-AID 


Remember -all  adhesive  bandages  are  not  BAND- 
AID  Adhesive  Bandages!  “BAND-AID”  is  actually 
a  trademark , . .  one  of  the  most  widely  known  in 
the  world . . .  recognized  in  more  than  50  countries. 

It  means  Johnson  &  Johnson,  not  the  name  of 
a  product . .  .and  it  refers  to  a  whole  family  of  prod¬ 
ucts  made  only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

The  “BAND-AID”  trademark  is  always  followed 
by  the  product  name,  i.e.  BAND-AID  Plastic  Strips, 
BAND-AID  Plastic  Tape,  BAND-AID  Butterfly 
Closures,  BAND-AID  Patch,  Spot,  Strip. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  our  products 
and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  when 
youdo,  won’t  you  please  use  the  full  name  correctly? 


The  most  trusted  name  in  surgical  dressings 
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Take  a  Tip  from  Pat, 
‘Big  A’  Is  a  Winner 


By  Pat  Lynch 

New  York  Journal  Ameri<’an  »port<>  slaff. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
working  newspaperman  on  the 
sports  beat,  the  all-new  $33,000,- 
000  Aqueduct  track  in  New  York 
is  the  most  welcome  bit  of  news 
since  the  typewriter  displaced 
longhand. 

Used  to  such  rickety  accom¬ 
modations  as  those  at  old  Ja¬ 
maica  and  running  the  obstacle 
course  of  iron  girders  in  Bel¬ 
mont  Park’s  press  box,  this  new 
Pentagon  for  the  Ponies  cor¬ 
rects  most  of  these  evils. 

The  Aqueduct  press  box  prop¬ 
er  is  a  huge,  two-rowed  affair, 
capable  of  handling  150  news¬ 
papermen  as  comfortably  as  the 
huge  stands  absorb  crowds  of 
60,000. 

Each  man  on  the  beat  has  his 
oA\Ti  desk  with  drawers  and 
lockers  for  the  storage  of  such 
finances  as  turf  writers  care  to 
keep  from  the  prying  eyes  of 


the  Internal  Revenue  men 
(that’ll  be  the  day).  There  is 
also  a  press  lounge  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  goodies  from  the  kit¬ 
chen  of  Harry  M.  Stevens. 

Atop  this  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  communications  system  at 
the  New  York  Racing  Associa¬ 
tion’s  “Betting  City’’.  Using  a 
huge  private  intercom  phone 
network,  officials  and  athletes 
are  as  far  aw’ay  as  the  nearest 
phone  (seven  in  the  press  box). 

But  Those  Windows! 

On  the  debit  side  are  the  win¬ 
dows.  This  is  no  small  item.  We 
can  get  a  rocket  to  the  moon, 
but  for  some  reason,  putting 
window’s  in  a  press  box  that  you 
can  see  through  clearly,  is  tan¬ 
tamount  to  asking  credit  at  the 
$100  w’indow’. 

The  designers  of  this  totalis- 
ator  temple  put  in  windows 
which  require  a  glazier’s  license 
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to  open.  When  finally  open,  the 
low’er  part  of  the  tw’o-paned 
monstrosity  has  a  steel  bar 
across  the  line  of  vision.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  made  of  plastic.  The 
way  it  is  starting  to  scratch,  af¬ 
ter  a  year  or  two,  looking 
through  it  may  require  an  x-ray 
machine.  Furthermore,  when  the 
windows  are  closed  during  cold 
snaps,  binoculars  distort  the 
image  of  the  horses  up  the 
stretch. 

The  photographers  are  pleased 
w’ith  their  accommodations. 
There  is  a  portable  stand  w’hich 
can  be  moved  to  any  point  on 
the  track.  There  are  also  air- 
conditioned  dark  rooms,  parking 
facilities  and  quick  exits  that 
make  it  easy  to  rush  negatives 
or  prints  to  new'spaper  offices. 

On  the  part  of  the  fans  them¬ 
selves,  they  have  answ’ered  the 
rebirth  of  thoroughbred  racing 
in  New  York  in  the  language 
they  know  best.  The  windows 
are  being  pumped  at  the  great¬ 
est  rate  in  w’orld  betting  his¬ 
tory  and  attendance  has  aver¬ 
aged  30,000  a  day. 

A  major  part  of  this  popu¬ 
larity  is  due  to  a  $1,000,000  sub- 
w’ay  terminal  in  the  hip  pocket 
of  the  new  track.  There  is  talk 
of  enlarging  the  scheme  of  en¬ 
training  to  Aqueduct.  When 
that  happens,  crowds  of  80,000 
and  90,000  are  a  distinct  possi¬ 
bility  and  there  is  something  for 
new’spapers  to  think  of.  It  calls 
for  a  new  appraisal  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  racing’s  too  often 
short-sighted  coverage.  People 
who  use  subw’ay  trains  usually 
stop  by  a  kiosk  to  buy  a  new’s- 
paper. 

On  the  whole,  the  track  is  a 
smash  hit  and  the  state  is  eye¬ 
ing  an  incredible  $70,000,000  in 
revenue  from  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  “Big  A”  as  it’s 
dubbed  in  an  extensive  display 
advertising  campaign. 


Service  Record 

Portland,  Ore. 

Seventy-four  employees  of  the 
Oregon  Journal  received  pins 
from  William  W.  Knight,  pub- 
li.sher,  at  the  annual  10-Year 
Club  party  on  Oct.  27.  A  total 
of  1,465  years  of  sei’vice  was 
represented.  A  special  guest  was 
Ernest  W.  Peterson,  church  and 
automobile  editor,  who  will  re¬ 
tire  on  Jan.  1  after  more  than 
46  yeais’  sei-vice. 


New  Financial  Pape 

Moline,  Ill. 

The  Moline  Diapntch  has  in- 
augurate<l  a  weekly  financial 
page  on  Tue.sdays,  carrying  the 
logo,  “The  Market  Place.’’  Boh 
Sands  is  editor. 


Leg  Operation 
Story  from  Tip 

Hayward,  CaW. 

A  phone  call  tip  to  the  Raj- 
ward  Daily  Review  led  to  the 
uncovering  of  a  three-month-old 
story  which  received  global  at¬ 
tention. 

The  call  was  from  John 
Harris,  president  of  a  local 
horseman’s  association  and  a 
friend  of  Floyd  Sparks,  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  publisher  was  then 
on  vacation  hunting  deer. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  thought 
he  had  a  stoi-y  for  the  paper 
and  the  call  was  transferred  to 
Charles  Peterson,  reporter. 

With  all  the  excitement  about 
the  Russian  surgeon  who  said 
he  would  graft  a  dead  man's 
leg  to  a  girl  amputee,  there 
should  be  a  stoi-y  at  Eden  Town¬ 
ship  Hospital,  Mr.  Harris  said. 
People  there  were  talking  about 
how  a  leg  had  been  sewed  back 
on  a  man  some  time  ago. 

Chuck  Peterson  checked  with 
City  Editor  Carroll  Clark  and 
Managing  Editor  Delmar  Nel¬ 
son.  Steve  Rubiolo,  photogra¬ 
pher,  was  named  to  accompany 
Mr.  Peterson  to  the  hospital. 

The  names  of  the  doctor? 
could  not  be  leai-ned.  The  patient 
— Billy  L.  Smith,  25 — declined 
to  the  photographed  until  a  sec¬ 
ond  trip.  But  a  column  and  a 
half  story  and  a  studio  picture 
were  in  the  Review  Oct.  28. 

The  Review  advised  Associ¬ 
ated  Pre.ss. 

The  Review’s  first  story  told 
how  the  techniques  developed  in 
reuniting  nei’ves,  blood  vessels, 
muscles  and  bone  had  all  been 
combined  to  restore  Mr.  Smith's 
leg  to  its  stump. 

Photo  Obtained 

The  second  days  report  told 
of  the  fame  Billy  Smith’s  leg 
had  attained.  With  it  was  a 
photograph  of  the  patient,  who 
finally  consented  to  a  “mug 
shot.’’ 

Mr.  Peterson  joinwl  the  Re¬ 
view’  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
val.  He  entered  news  w’ork  after 
Oregon  State  College  gi  aduation 
and  a  tour  of  Naval  Reserve 
duty. 

Centennial  Edition 

Stl’rgls,  Mich. 

The  Sturyin  Daily  Journaln- 
cently  published  a  five  section, 
120-[)age  Centennial  Edition, 
marking  its  100th  year.  Credit 
is  given  Mrs.  Gilbert  LeRoque 
for  soliciting  the  advertising  t® 
the  edition,  w’hich  featured 
colored  paper  w’rap-anninds  on 
each  section. 
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I  i  ^  information 

^ill  1^  on  our  operations 
-our  employes 
for  your  news  needs— 
write  or  call  DAY  or  NIGHT 


Day  or  night — call  collect  the  Director  of  Press-Radio-TV 
Relations  serving  your  territory,  as  named  below. 

Ed  Schafer  Paul  Harrison 

Omaha— JAckson  5822  Los  Angeles— MAdison  7-9211 

Walt  Graydon  Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Portland— CApitol  7-7771  Salt  Lake  City— EMpire  3-1544 

W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City— REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.— Gilbert  5-0340 


General  Director  of 
Press-Radio-TV  Relations 
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API  Seminar  Analyzes 
New  Printing  Methods 


The  effects  of  new  production 
methods  will  be  studied  by  26 
newspaper  executives  at  an 
American  Press  Institute  Semi¬ 
nar,  Nov'.  9-20,  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

Twenty  of  the  26  membei’s 
have  attended  previous  API 
seminars  on  other  subjects.  The 
membership  follows: 

Richard  I).  Allen,  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Quinry  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledyers. 

William  J.  Besserer,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Buford  Boone,  publisher,  Tus¬ 
caloosa  (Ala.)  Xeu's. 

Robert  N.  Brown,  general 
manager,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Republican. 

William  B.  C.  Burgoyne,  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Catharines  (Ont.) 
Standard. 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor 
and  publisher.  Bend  (Ore.)  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Gordon  Craig,  secretary  to 
the  corporation.  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

John  B.  Edinger,  editor  and 
publisher,  Centralia  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Albert  W.  E.stes,  business 
manager,  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Daily  News  and  Evening  Times. 

James  M.  Fox,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Herman  H.  Giles,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Courier  and  Virginia  Tennes- 
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Lee  Grimes,  managing  editor 
and  assistant  publisher,  Oxnard, 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier. 

William  M.  Kessler,  general 
manager,  Gloversville  (N.  Y.) 
Leculer-Herald. 

Robert  E.  Kiah,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Rawr/or  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Peter  M.  Macdonald,  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Hutchinson 
(Kas.)  Neivs. 

James  R.  Meakes,  publisher 
and  general  manager,  Sudimry 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

Harry  S.  Milligan,  general 
manager,  Middletoivn  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Record. 

John  H.  Notman,  co-publisher 
and  general  manager,  Clinton 
(Iowa)  Herald. 

Thomas  E.  Purcell,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  Danbury 
(Conn.)  Neu'.s-Times. 

Gerald  E.  Schechel,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-N  ews. 

Ralph  E.  Schweitzer,  assist¬ 
ant  manager,  Gratul  Rapids, 
(Mich.)  Press. 

Frank  L.  Stanley,  publisher, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Defender. 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  publisher, 
Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily  News- 
Post. 

Carll  Tucker  Jr.,  publisher 
and  president.  Patent  Trader, 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York. 

Cecil  L.  Watkins,  production 
manager  and  vicepresident,  Sid¬ 
ney  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

This  seminar  is  for  news¬ 
papers  under  50,000  circulation. 
A  condensed  report  will  be  made 
to  another  API  seminar  for 
newspapers  under  50,000 — the 
one  for  publishers,  editors  and 
chief  news  executives.  May  2- 
13,  1960. 

A  second  Seminar  on  New 
Methods  for  newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation  will  take  place 
May  16-27. 

Discusnion  Leaders 
Discussion  leaders  include: 
Clarence  M.  Flint,  staff  con¬ 
sultant  on  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.,  Bo.s- 
’  ton. 

Louis  Rossetto,  vicepresident 
of  research  and  development, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 

G.  Prescott  I..OW,  publisher, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-J ournal  and 
j  Louisville  Times. 
i  George  Kunz,  production  man¬ 


ager,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Ted  Durein,  managing  editor. 
Peninsula  Herald,  Monterey, 
California. 

Isaac  A.  Buckwalter,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapei's,  Inc. 

Emory  W.  Worthington,  press 
consultant  to  newspapers  and 
manufacturers. 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Bergen  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Record. 

Richard  Wendt,  assistant  on 
reproduction  and  gravure,  New 
York  Times. 


Free  China  Daily 
Wins  SIU  Citation 

Taipei,  Formosa 

A  newspaper  on  the  island  of 
Quemoy  has  won  the  first  an¬ 
nual  award  of  Southern  Illinois 
University’s  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  “outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  and  seiwice”  among  the 
press  of  Free  China. 

American  newspapermen 
picked  the  Righteous  China 
Daily  News  (Chen  Ch’i  Chung 
Hua  Pao)  over  six  entries  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Taipei  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Their 
report  said  “the  contribution  of 
this  newspaper  is  a  worthy  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  journalists  of  the 
free  world.” 

A  plaque  was  presented  to 
Tsao  I-fan,  the  new’spaper’s 
publisher,  in  a  ceremony  here  by 
John  A.  Bottorff,  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Sei-vice  in  Fonno.sa. 

The  award  to  an  outstanding 
newspaper  in  Free  China  was 
conceived  by  Howard  R.  Long, 
head  of  SIU’s  journalism  de¬ 
partment  who  was  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  National  Politi¬ 
cal  University  in  Taipei  la.st 
year.  The  citation  .said  the  news¬ 
paper  gave  the  people  of  Quemoy 
regular  and  punctual  seiwice  in 
the  face  of  heavy  Communist 
.shelling,  thus  contributing  to 
civilian  morale  “and  to  the 
morale  of  the  soldiers  who  de¬ 
pended  upon  this  newspaper  for 
their  contact  with  the  outside 
world.” 


Guild  Certified 

Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  local  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  has 
been  certified  as  bargaining  rep¬ 
resentative  for  33  circulation  de¬ 
partment  employes  at  the 
Ottawa  Journal.  The  Guild  once 
before  held  bargaining  rights 
at  the  Journal,  in  both  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  but  was  decertified  in 
1955  after  a  close  vote. 


Latin  Editors 
Urge  Press 
Exchange 

Miami,  Fla. 

Winding  up  a  60-day  study  of 
U.  S.  newspaper  techniques,  1-5 
Latin  American  editors  agreed 
here  that  the  real  problem  is 
whether  the  U.  S.  under.stands 
South  America. 

Almost  to  the  man,  the  Latin 
newspaper  executives  jiroposed 
.seminars  in  Latin  countries  for 
U.  S.  newsmen. 

The  group  had  been  members 
of  an  American  Press  Institute 
.seminar,  and  had  visited  New 
York,  Washington  and  San 
Francisco. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Miami  Herald  and  the  F'lorida 
Daily  Newspaper  As.sociation, 
the  editors  and  executives  made 
these  points: 

— “It  is  not  so  much  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  Latin  Americans  under¬ 
standing  people  in  the  U.  S., 
but  getting  you  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  us,”  sail!  Jorge  Zayas 
Menendez,  editor  of  Havana’s 
.-1  vance. 

— “We  exchange  groups  of 
students,  but  they  talk  to  each 
other  and  their  friends.  A  writer 
could  reach  more  peojile  and 
tell  his  readers  about  their 
neighbors  in  other  countries," 
said  Guillemio  Klappenbach 
Caprile,  technical  supervi.sor  of 
La  Nacion  in  Buenos  Aires. 

— “The  United  States  .should 
follow  the  Russian  example  and 
try  to  sell  ideas  in  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ica  in.stead  of  goods,”  asserted 
Roberto  Mario  Santini,  a.ssist- 
ant  director  of  La  Tribuun  in 
Santos,  Brazil. 

Ideas  Kndorseil 

Their  proposal  to  step  up  the 
traffic  of  U.  S.  newsmen  to  Latin 
America  was  pronijitly  endorsed 
by  William  Pepper,  publisher  of 
the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 

“Latin  editors  could  teach  us 
.some  les.sons  about  press  free¬ 
dom,  and  producing  newspapers 
under  adver.se  conditions,  .\fter 
all,  a  lot  of  them  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  and  had  their  plants 
damaged  because  of  what 
they’ve  written,”  Mr.  Pepper 
.said. 

Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  man¬ 
ager  of  Mexico  City’s  .Vore- 
dadas,  said  exchanging  newsmen 
could  “get  the  people  closer  to¬ 
gether  to  solve  the  problems  of 
humanity,”  and  crush  inroads  j 
made  by  aggressive  Communist 
agents  in  rundowm  Latin  na- 
tion.s. 
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Meet  the  man  who  put  the  grease 

in  qreased  Hqhtnina! 


Al  on*  limo,  grease  used  in  wheel  bearinKs  of  supersonic  jet  planes  would  melt  during  landings — would  even 
catch  fire!  Now  this  has  been  solved  by  a  revolutionary  new  grease  developed  by  Standard  Oil  research. 


When  men  started  probing  into  8|)ace  and  flying 
at  speeds  faster  than  sound,  they  met  a  new 
and  baffling  lubrication  problem. 

Existing  greases  were  good  either  in  cold  or 
heat,  but  not  in  both.  A  grease  was  needed  that 
would  not  break  down  under  extreme  changes 
in  temperature — from  bitter  cold  one  minute  to 
blow-torch  heat  the  next. 

Lubrication  exiierts  in  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  of  Standard  Oil,  headed  by  Dr.  Richard 
H.  Leet,  had  foreseen  the  need  for  such  a  grease. 
And  when  America’s  future  jet  growth  hinged 
on  the  development  of  a  revolutionary  new 
grease,  it  was  ready —as  the  result  of  a  five-year 
research  project. 

Because  of  the  unique  qualities  and  great 
versatility  of  this  new  grease,  it  is  also  being 


used  in  industry,  serving  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically  than  previous  greases  under 
conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  extreme  cold. 

It  is  another  example  of  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  progress  from  Standard  Oil’s  research 
laboratories.  Other  examples  of  the  same  thor¬ 
ough  and  painstaking  research  are  the  gaso¬ 
lines  and  oils  millions  of  motorists  buy  daily  at 
Standard  service  stations  throughout  the 
Midwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Whol  Mokot  A  Company  A  Good  Citizon? 

One  gauge  is  a  company’s  usefulness... its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  welfare.  Through  re¬ 
search,  Standard  constantly  strives  to  develop 
products  that  will  strengthen  America's  defenses 
and  help  milUons  of  people  in  their  work,  in  their 
homes,  and  on  the  road — today  and  in  the  future. 


**  9t, 

\  1959 1 


oil  company 


When  a  jol  lands,  wheel  bearings  undergo  tem¬ 
perature  changes  from  — 40“  up  to  450“. 
Above,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Leet,  who  helped  de¬ 
sign  a  grease  that  could  withstand  such  pun¬ 
ishment,  is  shown  working  in  the  Standard 
Oil  research  laboratory. 


Rockots  and  mitsilot  have  moving  parts  that 
must  be  lubricated  at  temperatures  from  — 65“ 
to  450°.  Another  special  Standard  Oil  grease 
can  do  this  job  without  breaking  down. 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 

(Continued  form  page  15) 

sional  ethics  and  to  inspire  col¬ 
lege  men  to  go  out  into  the  field 
and  sei*ve  the  world  in  an  honest 
and  straightforwai-d  way.  An¬ 
other  motive  was  to  hook  up  real 
newspaperdom  to  college  men. 

“It  was  our  intention  to  name 
a  large  number  of  eminent  news¬ 
papermen  as  honorary  or  as  as¬ 
sociate  members  and  thus  create 
a  fraternity  with  actual  jouimal- 
ism  well  mixed  in.” 

Mr.  Riddick,  publisher  of  the 
LaGrange  (Ind.)  Standard  for 
many  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1958,  was  quoted  in  “Fifty 
Years  For  Freedom,”  the  re¬ 
cently  published  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  history,  as  saying: 

“This  has  worked  out  nicely. 
Many  big  newspapennen  feel 
honored  to  be  named  associate 
members  and  to  take  pai-t  in  the 
events  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.” 

1st  Convention 

By  1912,  when  the  first  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  was  held  at  DePauw,  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  fraternity  had  been 
formed  at  the  Universities  of 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio 
State,  Purdue,  Denver,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  Washington,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Laurence  H.  Sloan,  one  of  the 
10  founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  later  vicepresident  of  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Poor,  was  the  first  na¬ 
tional  president.  It  was  under 
his  leadership  that  two  import¬ 
ant  actions  were  taken. 

First,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
fratemity  publication  should  be 
started.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  The  Quill,  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  monthly  magazine  that 
serves  journalism  today  as  a 
professional  periodical. 

Second,  the  fii’st  honorary 
member  was  selected  by  the  con¬ 
vention.  He  was  Chase  S.  Os- 
bom,  governor  of  Michigan  and 
owner  of  a  newspaper.  The  close 
relationship  that  the  students 
sought  to  foiTO  with  experienced 
journalists  from  the  start  has 
been  the  basis  for  the  fratern¬ 
ity’s  growth. 

Hot  Controversy 

In  these  early  days,  the  status 
of  the  fraternity  was  a  matter 
of  hot  controversy.  The  original 
subtitle  was  “Honorary  Jour¬ 
nalistic  Fratemity,”  and  —  de¬ 
spite  the  founders  general  de¬ 
sire  that  it  should  be  a  profes¬ 
sional  group  —  many  members 
felt  that  admission  should  be  an 
honor  bestowed  on  those  who 
had  made  a  mark  in  campus 
journalism. 

Others,  however,  insisted  that 
the  fraternity  existed  for  the 


purpose  of  associating  into  an 
organized  unit  those  practicing 
journalists  and  students  who  in¬ 
tended  to  be  journalists,  all  of 
whom  desired  to  further  the 
ideals  of  the  profession. 

This  point  of  view  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  and  in  1916  the  group 
was  officially  designated  as  the 
“Professional  Journalistic  Fra¬ 
ternity.” 

Fight  Against  Secrecy 

The  other  point  of  debate  in 
the  early  years  was  the  matter 
of  secrecy  in  ritual  and  objec¬ 
tives.  One  very  vocal  group  in¬ 
sisted  that  secrecy  and  the  ideals 
of  journalism  were  incompatible. 
Moreover,  they  believed  the 
group  could  never  attain  profes¬ 
sional  status  if  it  retained  “col¬ 
lege  boy”  secret  grips  and  pass 
words. 

The  fight  against  secrecy  was 
spearheaded  largely  by  Lee 
White  and  Carl  Getz,  another 
early  day  president  and  Quill 
editor.  They  brought  anti¬ 
secrecy  resolutions  to  the  con¬ 
vention  fioor  and  were  voted 
down  year  after  year. 

But  they  shifted  opinion  year 
by  year  and  finally  won  their 
fight  in  1921.  Today,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  oath,  the  emblem,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  Gi'eek  words 
are  freely  explained  to  any  pros¬ 
pective  member  before  he  is  in¬ 
itiated.  There  is  no  secret  grip 
and  no  whispered  words. 

Become  Professional 

With  these  matters  settled,  the 
way  was  clear  to  develop  the 
professional  characteristics  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  By  1923,  a 
distinguished  group  of  prac¬ 
ticing  journalists  had  become 
affiliated  w'ith  the  fratemity. 
The  convention  that  year  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  and  a  dinner  was 
given  by  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal,  testifying  to  the  interest 
the  working  press  had  in  the 
fraternity.  At  that  convention, 
the  late  James  Wright  Brown, 
publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  chosen  national 
honorary  president. 

(The  close  association  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  executives  with 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  continued. 
At  the  1931  convention,  Marlen 
E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  elected  national 
honorary  president,  and  in  1938 
the  convention  chose  George  A. 
Brandenburg,  Chicago  editor  of 
E&P,  as  president.  In  1953, 
Robert  U.  Brown,  E&P  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  fratenity.  Also 
I  active  in  the  New  York  pi'ofes- 
I  sional  chapter  are  James  W. 
!  BroA\Ti  Jr.,  E&P  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  and  Jer- 
;  ome  H.  Walker,  executive  edi- 
;  tor) . 


But  if  the  way  was  clear  for  war  conventions  demonstrate 
professional  expansion,  it  cer-  how  far  the  fraternity  had 
tainly  did  not  come  overnight,  moved  from  its  origins  as  an 
There  were  five  professional  undergraduate  secret  society, 
chapters  or  alumni  clubs  in  1923,  Experienced  editors,  publishers, 
in  Seattle,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  correspondents  and  teachers 
Des  Moines,  and  Chicago.  Some  were  serving  on  such  groups  as 
12  additional  professional  chap-  the  Press  Ethics  Committee  and 
ters  were  chartered  in  the  1920’s  the  Committee  on  Advancement 
and  early  1930’s  but  not  all  of  of  Freedom  of  Information.  Ser- 
them  remained  active.  ious  inquiry  was  devoted  to  un¬ 

it  is  significant,  however,  that  ethical  practices,  censorship  by 
national  presidents  during  these  governmental  agencies  at  home, 


two  decades  were,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  working  newspapennen. 


and  tyranny  abroad. 

Tme,  the  fraternity’s  only  ef- 


The  exception  was  Roy  French,  fective  course  of  action  on  such 
director  of  the  University  of  matters  is  to  inform,  to  take  a 
Southern  California  journalism  position  so  that  public  opinion 


school,  in  1926. 


can  be  mobilized.  Decisive  action 


With  the  coming  of  World  on  the  group’s  recommendations 
War  II,  the  professional  organi-  must  come  from  others,  such  as 
zation  virtualy  fell  apart  and  legislative  bodies, 
the  fraternity  itself  was  almost  But  is  not  the  primary  func- 
donnant.  The  reasons,  of  course,  tion  of  the  joumalism  profes- 
were  that  professional  members  sion  to  infonn  the  public?  The 
were  scattered  to  every  part  of  entire  basis  of  the  jounialist’s 
the  globe  and  that  there  were  influence  in  the  world — and  no 
almost  no  male  journalism  stu-  one  questions  this  influence — 


dents  on  campuses. 


is  his  ability  to  assemble  facts 


Only  five  professional  chapters  so  that  a  fully  informed  public 
maintained  any  sort  of  activity  can  act. 
in  the  war  years.  It  was  largely 
a  devoted  group  in  the  Chicago 

Headline  Club  that  held  the  fra-  Where  does  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
temity  together  at  all.  stand  today? 


Headline  Club  that  held  the  fra-  Where  does  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
temity  together  at  all.  stand  today? 

1946  Turning  Point  .  its  position  of 

strength  is  such  that  mere  num- 
So  if  history  begins  some-  bers  of  members  is  not  import- 
where  in  the  middle,  mark  1946  ant.  The  fratemity  has  out- 
as  a  real  turning  point  in  Sigma  grown  the  need  to  swell  its 
Delta  Chi’s  existence.  With  pro-  ranks  only  for  the  sake  of  having 
fessional  members  back  from  names  on  its  roster, 
war  fronts,  request  for  chapter  Nor  is  it  impoiAant  anymore 
charters  reach^  national  head-  to  make  a  special  effort  to  seek 


quarters  at  a  rapid  clip. 


famous  names  in  journalism. 


More  important,  the  fraternity  They,  if  anything,  seek  Sigma 
at  last  had  the  strength  to  act  Delta  Chi. 
as  a  group  on  significant  prob-  But  satisfaction  with  its  sta- 
lems  of  joumalism.  It  began  to  tus  as  a  mature,  influential 
live  up  to  its  potential  as  a  organization  should  not  be  inter- 
journalistic  organization.  preted  as  complacency.  Inter- 

A  distinguished  Committee  on  ested  members  will  never  be 
W^orld  Press  Freedom  brought  satisfied  until  every  working 
the  activities  of  Sigma  Delta  journalist  participates  actively 
Chi  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  in  the  fratemity  and  lives  up 
the  general  public.  Members  in-  to  the  ideals  and  the  code  of 
eluded  Kent  Cooper,  general  ethics  advocated  by  Sigma  Delta 
manager  of  the  Associated  Chi. 

Press;  Hugh  Baillie,  president  There  is  great  significance  in 
of  the  United  Press;  Seymour  the  action  taken  a  year  ago  to 
Berkson,  general  manager  of  confine  admission  to  the  fra- 
International  News  Service,  and  temity  to  working  journalists. 
Robert  U.  Brown,  president  and  This  certainly  was  not  a  dis- 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  paragement  of  the  profession  of 
A  move  was  afoot  in  Congress  public  relations,  although  some 
to  set  up  an  official  global  in-  opponents  of  the  action  took  it 
fonnation  service.  Sigma  Delta  us  such. 

Chi’s  committee  officially  went  Rather,  the  Kilgore  amend- 
on  record  as  opposing  such  a  ment  to  limit  membershij)  was 
move  because  “experience  has  based  on  the  conviction  that 
shown  that  all  ‘news  seiwices’  working  journalists  must  solve 
operated  by  governments  are  their  owm  problems,  must  have 
propaganda  agencies  which  dis-  their  own  organization  for  the 
tort  the  news  and  impair  the  purposes  of  self  appi’aisal  and 
free  flow  of  factual  informa-  encouragement  of  journalistic 
tion.”  ideals. 

4  ^  ...  This  is  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to- 

Active  Committees  ,  n  u-  i?  j.u  ...hn 

day,  a  ‘  fellowship  of  thos<  'vno 

Reports  of  committees  at  post-  care.” 
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“Newspapers  are  necessary!” 

. . .  says  Robert  H.  Boulware,  V.P.  and  Associate  Media  Director, 

Fletcher  Richards,  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc. 


Bob  Boulware  has  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  for  the  past  5  years. 
During  that  period,  he  has 
been  buying  media  for  such 
blue  chip  national  advertisers 
as  Colgate,  Nescafe,  Eastern 
Airlines,  Meublein,  Inc.,  U.S. 
Rubber.  He  has  been  directly 
responsible  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  many  millions 
of  client  advertising  dollars. 
In  his  importance  to  you,  and 
in  his  reading  habits,  Mr. 
Boulware  is  representative  of 
so  many  other  media  directors 
at  advertising  agencies  who 
ore  the  heaviest  spenders  in 
newspaper  space. 


"I  mean  vital,  valuable,  essential  aids  in  the  marketing 
of  practically  anything,"  he  continues.  "Maybe  that  still 
sounds  like  a  big,  fat  generality,  but  it's  true." 

'Does  E&P  help  you  buy  newspaper  space,  Mr.  Boulware?" 

"Definitely.  I  go  right  through  the  book  each  week,  and 
spot  items  of  prime  interest.  Example:  I  read  every  word 
of  the  recent  Continuity-Impact-Discount  Plan  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  and  Journal.  We  follow  all  develop¬ 
ments  closely  along  this  line." 

"Do  you  read  the  newspaper  ads  in  Editor  &  Publisher?" 

"I  do.  And  if  some  of  the  ads  were  improved.  I'd  read  a 
lot  more.  Too  often  too  many  are  too  heavy  on  statistics.  I 
want  to  read  more  about  the  newspaper,  itself,  and  how 
it  stands  in  its  community— not  merely  the  flat  assertion, 
'We're  the  greatest'!" 

"How  often  do  you  think  a  newspaper  should  advertise  in  E&P?" 

"I  wouldn't  hazard  a  guess.  It's  an  individual  situation 
with  each  newspaper.  Certainly,  frequently  enough  to 
make  sales  impressions  on  busy  buyers.  And  after  all— 
who's  a  greater  authority  on  the  value  of  frequency  than 
the  newspaper  itself?" 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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SY^DICATES 


Doc  Writes  Medical 


Detective 

By  Janies  L.  Coliings 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  SjTidicate  believes  it  has 
a  rarity:  a  doctor  who  can 
write. 

He’s  Dr.  Joseph  Wassersug, 
who  starts  his  three-a-week 
“You’re  the  Doctor”  column 
Jan.  11.  “I’m  just  an  average 
doctor,”  h'e  says,  “who  treats 
average  people.” 

The  syndicate,  of  course,  is 
not  so  modest.  It  passes  on  this 
comment  made  by  an  editor  of 
Scientific  American  about  Dr. 
Wassersug:  “Doctors  who  try 
to  write  popular  articles  are 
not  very  rare.  But  those  who 
can  write  them  are  much  rarer.” 

The  HTS  adds:  “He’s  a  doc¬ 
tor  w'ho  writes  for  the  lay 
reader  in  understandable  lan¬ 
guage  that  takes  some  of  the 
frightening  mystery  out  of 
medicine  while  piesenting  it  in 
the  fonn  of  a  trackdown  of 
clues. 

“Emphasis  is  on  the  symp¬ 
toms.  Some  of  the  treatment  is 
indicated,  of  course,  but  it’s 
left  where  it  belongs  —  in  the 
hands  of  the  doctor.” 

This  is  the  way  he  handles 
a  typical  column  in  sort  of  med¬ 
ical  detective-story  style: 

Under  the  head  of  “Who’s  an 
Alcoholic?”  he  writes: 

“Thei’e’s  no  picture  more 


Stories 


tragic  than  that  of  a  drunken 
woman.  And  there  she  was.  It 
was  late  Saturday  afternoon, 
still  early  in  the  weekend,  and 
the  patient  was  sprawled  in 
bed,  smelling  badly  of  stale 
liquor. 

“Her  hair  was  disheveled; 
her  speech  was  incoherent.  Her 
husband  was  a  fishennan,  and 
he  had  been  away  at  sea  for 
about  two  weeks  and  was  ex¬ 
pected  home  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  or  Wednesday. 

“A  kindly  neighbor  had  come 
in  to  help  prepare  supper  for 
the  three  children  who  played 
in  the  kitchen  and  popped  in 
and  out  of  their  mother’s  bed¬ 
room.  The  neighbor  was  trying 
to  keep  them  out  of  their 
mother’s  way. 

“  ‘Doctoi',’  said  the  intoxi¬ 
cated  woman,  ‘you  can  see — 
my  neiwes  —  my  nerves  —  can 
you  give  me  something  for  my 
neiwes.  I  just  can’t  seem  to 
stop  shaking.  If  I  only  had  a 
sedative.  I’d  be  all  right.’  ” 

Dr.  Wassersug  proceeds  to 
diagnose  her  case  as  alcoholism 
and  then  discusses  the  subject 
in  general.  This  approach  is  par 
for  the  course. 

An  honor  graduate  of  both 
Hai-vard  and  Tufts  Medical 
School,  he  now  specializes  in 
intemal  medicine  in  Quincy, 


Fun  on  the  Run! 


Mostly  Malarky 

by  Wally  Carlson ...  a  daily  gag  panel  and  Sunday  color  comic 
strip . . .  that  catches  fun  on  the  run,  and  leaves  readers  with  a 
hit-run  laugh!  Co-makers  of  mirth  are  Maizie  &  Daisy 
(Carlson  won’t  say  which  is  which),  Dillingsby,  and  Wilbur 
Werm.  Gags  are  good  for  readers’  digestions  — and  for 
circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

ChictMffa  Tribune"  TarkJVeirs 

BulMinti,  Xfir  York 

>^ynaiCUEe9  mnCm  Tribune  Toiror,  cniraao 
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Dr.  Joseph  Wassersug 

Mass.  He  has  w'ritten  several 
books,  many  articles  for  the 
slicks  and  medical  journals,  and 
been  honored  by  medical 
societies. 

He  began  writing  shortly 
after  his  wife  was  committed 
to  the  hospital  he  worked  in. 
Mrs.  Wassersug  was  there  14 
months. 

“I  started  writing  at  that 
time  (1942)  because  I  was  blue 
and  despairing  of  her  health. 
By  the  time  she  had  made  a 
complete  recovery  the  writing 
bug  had  bitten  me  good.” 

*  *  * 

.SUNDAY  SHEINWOLl) 

General  Features  Corp.  an¬ 
nounces  that  Alfred  Sheinwmld, 
its  bridge  columnist,  will  do  a 
special  Sunday  feature  starting 
Nov.  22. 

• 

11  Write  Book 
Oil  Candidates 

Washington 

Eleven  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  collaborated  on  a  book 
of  intimate,  behind-the-scenes 
pi’ofiles  of  leading  contenders 
for  the  1960  presidential  nomin¬ 
ation.  The  volume,  “Candidates 
1960”  was  published  by  Basic 
Books,  Inc.,  New'  York,  and 
edited  by  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS 
new's  analyst.  Revie wrers  and 
foi-mer  President  Tniman  have 
praised  the  book. 

Correspondents  who  collaboi'- 
ated  w'ith  Mr.  Sevareid  are: 
Charles  W.  Bailey  II,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune 
(Humphrey);  Frank  Holeman, 
New  York  Daily  News,  and 
Philip  Potter,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  (Nixon) ;  Fletcher  Knebel, 
Look  (Kennedy);  Mary  Mc- 
Grory,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star  (Stevenson);  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  ABC,  (Symington); 
Robert  L.  Riggs,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier- Journal  (John¬ 
son)  ;  Arthur  Sylvester,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  (Dark  Horses). 
Robert  G.  Spivack,  New  York 
Post,  was  consulting  editor  and 
wrote  the  foreword. 
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38-Day  Trial 
Of  Anti-Trust 
Case  Closes 

Seattu 

Federal  Judge  W.  D.  Murray, 
a  visitor  here  from  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana,  wound  up  trial  of  a  news¬ 
paper  anti-tnist  suit  here  this 
week  after  admitting  490  ex¬ 
hibits  and  the  taking  of  6,000 
pages  of  testimony. 

The  trial  of  the  action  brought 
by  Scott  Publishing  Company 
(Tri-City  Herald  of  Kennewick- 
Pasco)  against  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  others 
ran  for  38  days.  Both  sides  had 
waived  a  jury. 

Summations  were  made  this 
w'eek  and  Judge  Murray  retired 
to  weigh  the  evidence.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  contended  it  was  entitled  to 
$6,626,571  treble  damages  for 
an  alleged  conspiracy  by  the 
ITU  and  its  subsidiary.  Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc.,  supporter  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  News,  to  put  the 
Herald  out  of  business  after 
union  printers  went  on  strike  in 
March,  1950. 

Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  was  the  only  rebuttal 
witness.  He  sought  to  refute 
testimony  of  some  union  print¬ 
er’s. 

One  of  the  last  defense  wit¬ 
nesses  was  Lynn  Hebron,  of 
Seattle,  a  foi’mer  seci’etary  of 
the  ITU  local  at  Kennewick  and 
an  employee  of  the  Herald. 

He  said  there  had  been  dis¬ 
sensions  in  the  union  r-anks  over 
helping  to  build  up  the  News, 
because  “many  of  us  felt  that 
the  Herald  was  our  paper  and 
we  w'anted  to  get  the  strike 
over  and  get  back  to  work." 

The  union’s  principal  case  ha' 
been  that  the  News  engaged  in 
legitimate  competition  against 
the  Herald.  Union  loans  of  more 
than  $1,250,000  to  the  Ne’ws  were 
admitted.  All  the  stock  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  Basin  Publishers,  Inc. 
owner  of  the  News,  was  pledget 
to  Unitypo,  Inc. 


Christiansen  Quits 
Beaverbrook  Paper 

Arthur  Christiansen,  for  2c 
year’s  editor  of  Lord  Beaver- 
brook’s  London  Daily  Exprtf^' 
announced  in  New  Yor’k  this 
week  that  he  is  leaving  Beaver¬ 
brook  Newspaper’s,  Ltcl  Hega” 
no  reason  for  his  decision,  1®* 
stated  that  the  parting  ata-' 
“friendly.” 

At  29,  Mr.  Christi.nnsen  hf" 
came  Britain’s  youngest  nation¬ 
al  newspaper  editor  in  1933. 

L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  7,  1’’’ 


Pearson 


DOREN  ^CHED? 


TV  Quizsers 
Subpena  Him 

BiaWiwfcAot^ 


Was  Coached 


ro/a 


More  than  600  subscribers  headlined  Pearson's 
sensational  Van  Doren  scoop  on  October  12  .  .  . 
days  before  the  major  news  services  .  .  . 
weeks  before  the  hearing  .  .  . 

This  is  the  fearless,  exclusive  reporting 
you  expect  .  .  .  and  get  ...  on  Pearson's 
WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND. 
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1958 


1959 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,497,391  2,215,941 

§BMCon  Journal-S  _  888,078  924,489 

Grand  Total  .  3,585,449  3,140,430 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

**Knickerbocker- 

Newj-e  .  1,341,194  1,238,778 

Time*  Union-m  .  1,143,087  1,054,043 

•Times  Union-S  .  534,885  420,409 


Grand  Total  .  3,021,144  2,913,450 

NOTE:  Knickerbocker  News-e  First  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly  Publication  Date  Sept.  12, 
1959.  Linage  25,251. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  H. 


Journal-m  . 

. ..  1,541,905 

1,243,945 

|Journal-S  . 

. . .  445,290 

411,429 

Tribune-e  . 

...  1,549,594 

1,257,784 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,554,791 

2,913,178 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Con$titution-m  . 

.  1,414,751 

1,442,330 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  & 

...  2,497,040 

2,295,244 

Constitution-S  _ 

...  921,541 

947,431 

Grand  Total  . 

...  5,035,372 

4,485,205 

ATLANTIC 

CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

879,309 

781,821 

••Press-S  . 

.  208,238 

192.500 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,087,547 

974,321 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S  . 

. . .  472,521 

594,894 

News-Post-e  . 

...  1.414,248 

1,414,381 

Sun-m  . 

....  1,270,744 

1,144,042 

Sun-e  . . 

....  2,223,154 

2,109,494 

(Sun-S  . 

. .  1,244,251 

1,408,755 

Grand  Total  .  4,448,940  4,475,788 


SEPTEMBER  Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurement*) 

1959  1958  %  of  E&P 

Linage  Linage  1958  Index 


Total  Advertising 

September . 

.  246,914,158 

August . 

.  234,381,274 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.2,083,526,801 

Display 

September . 

.  182,715,214 

August . 

.  166,501,253 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.1,531,531,147 

Classified 

September . 

.  64,198,944 

August . 

.  67,880,021 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  551,995,654 

Retail 

September  . . . . 

.  134,044,907 

August  . 

.  125,753,818 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.1,107,555,623 

Department  Store 

September  . . . . 

.  50,315,373 

August  . 

.  47,467,154 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  399,328,975 

General 

September  . . . . 

.  32,410,936 

August  . 

.  24,389,528 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  265,717,890 

Automotive 

September  . . . . 

.  12,244893 

August  . 

.  12,958,511 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  117,603,680 

Financial 

September  . . . . 

4,014,478 

August  . 

3,399,396 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  40,653,954 

224,641,590 

109.9 

103.3 

211,567,114 

110.8 

110.1 

1,942,551,615 

107.3 

103.3 

171,235,703 

106.7 

103.1 

156,022,480 

106.7 

106.3 

1,467,938,752 

104.3 

101.6 

53,405,887 

120.2 

110.9 

55,544,634 

122.2 

116.1 

474,612,863 

116.3 

108.4 

129,167,052 

103.8 

102.4 

119,525,543 

105.2 

107.9 

1,067,361,881 

103.8 

102.8 

49.571,656 

101.5 

100.8 

44,843,286 

105.9 

108.1 

390,537,100 

102.3 

95.4 

29,608,119 

109.5 

103.2 

23,858,641 

102.2 

99.8 

263,598,434 

100.8 

96.7 

8,938,373 

137.0 

105.4 

10,027,779 

129.2 

101.4 

102,645,483 

114.6 

96.2 

1151 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Herald-e  . 

News-Tribune-m 

News-Tribun*-S 

.  8S4,IJ5 

.  431,108 

.  38»,377 

Ki.a 

427,3n 

430,341 

Grand  Total 

.  1,874,420 

1.917,501 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

.  404,787 

373,001 

712,412 

295,122 

.  903,982 

••Telegram-S  .. 

.  248,3S7 

Grand  Total 

.  1,557,124 

1.441,543 

EL 

PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

•Times-S  . 

Herald-Post-e  . 

.  1,415,055 

.  420,234 

.  1,509,53? 

1,224,114 

381,414 

1,348,344 

Grand  Total 

.  3,344,830 

2,973,154 

ERIE,  PA. 

News-m  . 

Times-e  . 

§Times-News-S 

. .  1,215,777 

.  1,332,035 

.  404,273 

1,003,151 

1,135,311 

422,442 

Grand  Total 

.  2,954,085 

2,541,414 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth 

Reporter-e  .  459,591  457,171 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  _  l,2-*3,874  1,143,171 

(Journal  GaieHe-S  ....  499,540  SOS.IN 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,787,014  l,42t,IIH 


Grand  Total  .  3,535,430  3,274,3U 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

1 ,004,478  792.411 

1,988,135  1.444,471 
593,389  589,414 

558,141  443,775 

155,003  148,731 


3,522,159 

2,610,517 

34,332,954 


114.0 

130.2 

118.4 


Star-Telegram-m 
126  7  Star-Teleqram-e  . 

i3o;2 

126.8  Press-S  . 


Grand  Total  .  4,301,344  3,411,055 


Chronii 

•Ckron 

P*$t-m 

tPost-S 

Press-* 

6rar 

NOT 
icle-e 
134  (9' 


News-i 

Ster-m 

jStar-S 

Tmtes- 

$Tiin*i 

Grai 


Clario 

jClari 

N*« 

Daily 

State 

State 

Gra 


Times 

fTima 

Gre 


Jars* 

NC 

Jourr 

H7,2; 


Star-i 

jstar 

Tim* 

6r 


BEAVER  VALLEY,  PA. 

Beaver  Valley  Times-e  448,597 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Fress-e  . 1,430,794  1,332,875 

|Press-S . 341,447  370,572 

Sun-m  .  398,519  405,492 


Grand  Total  .  2,170.742  2,108,939 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,031,485  877,447 

News-e  .  2,001,917  1,772,411 

tNews-S  .  488,251  731,544 


Grand  Total  .  3,721,453  3,381,404 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  News-e 
1959  —  2,001,917  (  32,251).  1958  —1.772,411 

(30,142). 


BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statesman-m  .  923,545 

••Statesman-S  .  208,303 


Grand  Total  .  1,131,848 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


American-e  .  438,044  449,057 

Record-m  .  707,541  712,042 

•Advertiser-S  .  248,245  274,237 

Globe-e  1,445,444  1,590,277 

Globe-m  . 1,520,544  1,344,144 

§Globe-S  .  1,174,524  1,120,457 

Herald-m  .  1,545,589  1,413,108 

tHerald-S  .  1,190,274  1,172,751 

Traveler-e  .  1,729,393  1,731,353 


Grand  Total  . 10,459,884  10,009,444 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Except  where  other  figures  are  speci¬ 
fically  shown,  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  September  1959  Lin¬ 
ages: 

•Includes  19,459  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
••Includes  29.418  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
(Includes  42.051  lines  THI5  WEEK, 
flncludes  44.255  lines  PARADE. 

(Includes  110,144  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA- 
ZINE. 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc. 
for  exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  or 
published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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1959  1958 


1959 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Courier  Express-m  ..  1,215,049 
(•Courier  Express-S  ..  938,199 

(Evening  News-e  .  2,459,074 


Grand  Total  .  4,812,324 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,170,248 


1,148,343  Dispatch-e  .  2,142,272 

1,041,519  Di$patch-S  .  1,043,394 

2,225,253  Citiien-e  .  484,499 

-  ^itiien-S  . ' _  301,142 

4,435,115  Ohio  5tate  Journal-m  ..  707,193 

Star-w  . ^ .  42,708 


1,058  411  Grand  Total  .  4,983,428 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,549,294  1,274,10* 

§Be*-S  .  529,349  534,415 

I  034 '847  Total  .  2,098,443  1,811,101 

'442!oI5 

317,941  GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,242,943  1,211, IK 

••Post-Tribune-S  .  353,499  343,48 

4,545,147  Total  .  1,414.442  1.554,751 


loun 

New 

(N*. 

Gi 


Trib 

N 

ing 

oe* 


CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Mail-e  1,048,424  911,495 

Gaiette-m  1.044,542  940.894 

§Gazette-Mail-S  .  292,701  315,435 


Grand  Total  .  2,405.489  2,188,224 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

•News-e  958,113  943,052 

Observer-m  . '1,498,924  1,338,053 

(Observer-S  .  534,141  443,802 


Grand  Total  .  2,993,198  2,744,907 


NOTE:  Charlotte  News-e  8  San  Diego 
Tribune-e  First  American  Weekly  publica¬ 
tion  date.  Sept.  13,  1959.  Linage  17,013. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3.499,454  2,955,752 

Tribune-S  1,473,384  1,451,172 

(Daily  News-e  .  2,078,580  1,829,470 

American-e  .  1,091,413  837,294 

•American-S  .  274,433  321,487 

5un-Time$-m  .  1,424,412  1,259,000 

§Sun-Times-S  .  433,293  553,011 


Grand  Total  . 10,477,371  9,207.388 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  l%9 — 
3,499,454  (708,247);  1,473,384  (849,444);  274,- 
433  (183  740).  1958—2,955,752  (  550,224);  I,- 
451.172  (842,297);  321,387  (184,113). 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,342,995  2,124,527 

(•Enquirer-5  1,222,712  1,280,132 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2,050,041  1,780,054 


Grand  Total  .  5,435,748  5,184,715 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,447,843  2,175,459 

(•Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,488,483  1,415,232 

News-e  .  912,581  831,544 

Press-e  .  2,843,088  2,475,481 


Grand  Total  .  7,732,195  7,097,738 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Press-e 
1959—2,843,088  (157,473). 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  . 2,144,445  1,904,334 

fNews-S  .  449,194  439,328 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,411,270  2,025,488 

•Times  Herald-S  .  435,202  458,384 


Grand  Total  .  5.842.113  5,227,534 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times 
Herald-e  1959—2,411,270  (  29,781). 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Journal-H*rald-m  _ 

.  1,791,222 

1,481,493 

News-e  . 

2,089,433 

1,812,535 

§News-S  . 

.  454,825 

453,510 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,535,480 

3,947,738 

DENVER, 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  . . 

1,741,439 

1,591,424 

(•Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

. .  351,434 

387,357 

Po$t*e  . 

..  2,272,879 

2,085,198 

(Post-S  . 

. .  829,134 

838,744 

Grand  Total  . 

..  5,195,288 

4,902,927 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

. .  742,524 

485,358 

Tribun«-t  . 

..  1,040,083 

804,115 

(Register-S  . 

589,744 

584,825 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,392,353 

2,074,298 

DETROIT 

.  MICH. 

•1959 

1958 

Free  Pre$s-nri  . 

..  1,259.778 

1,147,545 

§Free  Press-S  . 

494,954 

404,422 

News-e  . 

..  2,148,858 

1,930,870 

tN*ws-S  . 

..  1,012,071 

1,110,530 

Times-e  . 

..  1,011,081 

915,010 

•Tim*s-S  . 

..  315,923 

359.459 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4.244,445 

5,887,834 

NOTE:  Part  run 

adv.  included:  Free 

Press-S  1959—494.954  (  94,494). 

(•)  Due  to  strike,  these  papers  did  not 
publish: 

Free  Press — 5eptember  9,  10,  25,  24,  1959. 
News— September  8.  9  24.  25.  24,  1959. 
Times — September  9.  24.  25.  24.  1959. 

(§)  All  three  newspapers  on  strike  Sep¬ 
tember  4-5-4,  1958. 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  .  432,997  kOl.TT 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage 
on*  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  '* 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-*  .  2,427,440  2.070,42 

(••Press-S  .  528,805 


Grand  Total  .  2,954,445  2,070,42 

(Grand  Rapids  Press-S  1  Tampa  Tri- 
bun*-S  First  This  Week  publication  date. 
Sept.  13,  1959.  Linage  55,973. 

••Grand  Rapids  Press  Discontinued  Sept. 
13,  1959.  Linage  4,347. 

HAMMOND,  IND. 


Times-e  . 

1,227,494 

l,077.5tt 

Times-S  . 

383,201 

389,333 

Grand  Total  . 

1,410,895 

1.444.111 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

1,449,993 

l,337,l»4« 

(Patriot  N*ws-S  . 

374,455 

343.340 

Grand  Total  . 

1,824,448 

I.TOO.lOf 

HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

894.100 

Courant-m  . 

1,031,279 

§Courant-S  . 

783,574 

735,53J 

Times-e  . 

2,187,157 

1.890,173 

Grand  Total  . 

4,002,010 

3,523,407 

HAVERHIU, 

MASS. 

Journal-*  . 

442,850 

32S.5S4 

HONOLULU.  T.  H. 

Adv*rtis*r-m  . 

501,454 

423.755 

••Adv*rtis*r-S  . 

359,379 

(Star  Bulletin-*  . 

1,417,833 

1,379,531 

Grand  Total  . 

2,478,444 

2,120,712 

(Continued  on  pa^je 
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1959 


1959 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

CJiron!cl*-e  .  2,582,590  2,378,134  Sun-e 

*^ronicle-5  .  881,618  888,918  **Sun 

Post-m  .  2,098,503  1,938,208 

tPos«-5  .  599,388  812,138  Gn 

Nssf  .  757,002  853,447 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

378,134  Sun-e  .  879,825 

888,918  “Sun-S  .  388,532 


News-in  .  1,837,758  1,549,581 


PAWTUCKET,  R. 


800.0^7  News-S  . . .  1,538,829  1,487,413  T!mes-e  .  928,031 

200,093  Journal  American-e  ...  1,081,123  978,551 


tPoi*-S  .  599,388  812,138  Grand  Total  .  1,048,357 

Nss-e  .  757,002  853,447 

-  -  LYNN.  MASS. 

Grand  Total  8,897,079  8,488,843  item-e  712,037 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  included:  Chron- 
icle-e  1959-2,582,590  (108,830).  1958-2,378,-  MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

134  (99,192).  Commercial  Appeal-m.  1,907,182 

luniAMAPni  lun  fCommercial  Appeal-S  882,004 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  Pre$$-Scimitar-e  .  1,243,883 

Naws-e . 1,948,212  1,786,810  - 

Star-m  .  1,881,855  1,577,234  Grand  Total  .  3,832,849 

IStar-S  . .  1,112,272  1,081,330 

rmnei-#  .  979,743  910,070  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

.  327,827  351,280  d.-q-j  Journal  .  800.198 


'  *Joumal  American-S  ,.  350,050  415,054 

800  ITS  Po$t-e  .  1,007,229  1,015,320 

Po$t-S  .  78,024  90,862 

World  Teleqram  S 

848  189  1,382,881  1,288,822 

Grand  Total  . 15,074,929  14,212,513 


IS  PEORIA.  ILL. 

90  882  Journal  Star  (Sea  Note)  1,349,418  1,184,404 

IJournal  Star-S  .  394,088  439,175 

88  822  -  - 

_  Grand  Total  .  1,743,508  1,823,579 

112,513  NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mirror-m  star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 


Commercial  Appeal-m.  1,907,182  1,784,927  1959—794,200  (194,897).  1958—778,210  (177,-  of  only  one  edition^ournal  Star  Evening 

fCommercial  Appeal-S  882,004  728,823  278).  Mirror-S  1959—341,589  (118,224),  1958  .(.own 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,243,883  980,200  —334,543  (142,080).  News-m  1959—1,837.758 

-  -  (787,822).  1958— 1,549,581  (752,284).  News-S  ouii  ArsFLPHiA  PA 

Grand  Total  .  3,832,849  3,473,750  1959-1,538,829  (1,100,037).  1958—1,487,413  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

(1,049,413).  Journal-American-e  1959— 1,081,-  Bulletin-e  .  2,303,758  2,2^,987 

MERIDEN,  CONN.  123  (132,830).  1958— 978,551  (123.908).  Jour-  t*Bulletin-S  .  . 

Record  Journal  .  800,198  885,905  nal-American-S  1959—350,050  (74,304),  1958  Inquirer-m  ,9M,M7  ,m,5  5 

(See  Note)  -415,054  (118,184).  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e  Inquirer-S  . 

MOTE.  I  -.I  1959—1,382,881  (232,290),  1958—1,288,822  News-e  .  718,019  857,998 


. .  979,743  910,070  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

•  327,827  351,280  Record  Journal  .  800,198 

....  8,299,709  5,888,524  . 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

./. .  2,303,758  2,272,987 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  938,922 

(Clarion  Ledger  S 

News-S  .  421,382 

Daily  News-e  .  803,733 

t  State  Times-e  .  844,246 

State  Times-S  .  147,039 


"TITTr;  (See  Note)  -415,054  (114,184).  World  Tel.  i  Sun- 

NOTE-  I’S’ “  1 .362,881  (232,290).  1958-1,248,8: 

EvS  are  soTd"  onw“[n"'  c?mbi"ntlon"“Linl  |P,‘6;?'>  Nl^wsV“r0l  M2 

898  428  Morning  only  t^ews-s  lui.su^. 

is  shown.  uEsai  vrspv  miiBciJci  u  v 


ons«;  "I’'!  MIAMI,  FLA.  Long  Island  Press-e 

44l'2«  442  a9  Herald-m  .  3,158,233  2,961,723  ^Long  Island  Press-S 

147  039  194  171  §Herald-S  .  1,189,449  1,223,598  granH  Total 

'  News-e  .  1,104,575  1,148,052  . 

2,977,322  2,294,755  fNews-S  .  418,270  434,153  NEWPORT 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y.  1959— I 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,513,798  1,388,287  (22,483) 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  554,881  474,379 


Grand  Total  .  7,057,820  4,903.712 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Inquirer-m 
1959—1.948,207  (  30,657).  1958—1.714,515 


2,088,479  1,880,888 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Hmes-Union-m  .  2,235,324  1,454,329  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Herald-m 

(Times-Union-S  .  444  127  426  062  1959  -  3.158,233  (  44.457).  1958  -  2,961,723 

I  (41,259).  Herald-S  1959—1.189,449  (85,188). 

Grand  Total  .  2,881.451  2,280,391  I ’SO— 1,223,598  (99,238). 


NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

5,870,727  5,787,528  Press-m .  1,231,495 

1*771  TimeV-Herald-e 


PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

Republic-m  .  2,387,049  2,031,441 

)Republic-S  .  797,750  704,809 

Saiette-e  .  2,454,230  2,043,784 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,032,373 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,370,380  1,197,342 

•Sentinel-S  .  284,955  288,424 


I  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Jersey  in^nTi*.'  .  i  iny'a^A  7  au'e7a 

I  tJourniis  :;;::;:;::::;  ?;“M7t 

I  HAkiEAC  riTv  un  Total  .  6,354,737  5,847,444 


Grand  Total  .  2,728,178  2,308,451 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,221,328  1,020,201 

••Gazette-S  .  154,520  183,112 

Grand  Total  .  1.375,848  1,183,313 


Saiette-e  .  2,454,230  2,043,784 

Grand  Total  .  5,439,029  4,782,034 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaiette-m  .  1,298,942  l,M4,3M 

Press-e  .  1.944,832  1.742,739 

fPress-S  .  908,359  1,004,432 

5un-Telegraph-e  .  754,312 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  348,724  439,921 

Grand  Total  5,277.171  5,184,047 


NORFOLK.  VA 

Ledger-Dispatch  t 
Portsmouth  Star-e  ...  2,044 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  . .  .  Ledger-Dispatch  I 

.  1,700,403  1,459,074  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  Portsmouth  Star 

.  I  »»  I  ?ni  oH  Tribune-m  .  1,698,109  1,418,482 

.  1.712,393  1,403,987  .  2,489,788  2,272,180 

sea,  tTribune-S  .  1,080,950  1,094,951  Star 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

2,044,832  1,750,878  Oregonian-m  .  1,900,348 


Grand  Total  .  4,334,515  3,947,138 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  521,174  483,002 

News-Sentinel-e  . 1,157,218  1,092,770 

5News-Sentinel-S  .  330,370  330,343 


Portsmouth  Star-S 


2,144,223  1,851,077  §*Oregonian-S 

Oregon  Journal-e  . 
722,163  744,299  (Oregon  Journal-S 


.  5,448,847  4,785,593 


Grand  Total  4,933.218  4,348.254 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Ledger- 


739,952  813,825 

1,350,213  1,213,859 


4,340,075  4,040,388 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1959-2,-  Dispatch  S  Portsmouth-Star-e  1959-2,044.- 
9,788  (103,900).  1958—2,272,140  (102,258).  832  (481  483).  1958—1,750,878  (444,979).  Vir- 


MsVils  IOT2  770  ‘®’T88  (103,900).  19581-2,272,140  (102,254) 

330’370  '  330,383  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

T  (Vlft  7jji  I  lie  Bee-e  .  707,345  599,08 

2,008,744  1,904,135  . 


qinian-Pilot-m  1959  -  2,188.223  (  285,858). 

1958—1,851,077  (241,732).  Virginian-Pilot  8 
599  088  Portsmouth  Star-S  1959—722,183  (157,713). 
|98'74l  1958—748,299  (188,081). 


POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e  .  918,545 

••New  Yorker-S  .  254,054 


1,174,599  1,081,810 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


Tribune  (See  Note)  899,753  848,795 

NOTE:  Tribune  Evening  and  Eagle  Morn- 
!  ing  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of  (•Star-e 
one  edition,  tribune  Evening  only  is  shown.  Gazette- 


Grand  Total  .  880,557 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,031,799 

SArkansas  Gazette-S  .. .  383,102 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

(•Star-e  .  2,858,535  2,731,745 

Gazette-m  .  1,514,762  1,525,557 

La  Presse-e  .  2,888,442  2,722,500 

La  Patrie-S  .  141,499  178,990 

Li  Petit  Journal-S  .  205,224  234,755 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,080,321  1,593,508  Bulletin-e 

§Tribune-S  .  450,970  887,075  Journal-m 


.  1,518,782  1,525,557  Grand  Total  .  2,731  291  2,280,583 

.  2,888  442  2  722  500  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Tribune-e 
.  141,499  178,990  2,080.321  (111,950). 

.  205,224  234,755 

-  -  OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLAHOMA 

.  7,390,442  7,393,547  Oklahoman-m  .  1,121,424  902.540 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

593,508  Bulletin-e  . 

447,075  Journal-m  '  e  v 

-  (Journal-S  .  819,382  848,917 


Grand  Total  .  3,704.488  3,538,540 


Grand  Total  .  1,414,901  1,288,028  NOTE:  (•)  Includes  Weekend  Magazine  Oklahoman-S  .  489,837 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 


1,280,480  1,082,544 


Independent-m  . 

(Independent  Press- 
Telegram-S 
Press-Telegram-e  . . 

Grand  Total 


1,703,312  1,431,121  ““NCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  835,870 

555,815  547,020  Star-m  .  811,889 

1,893,901  1,715,349  “Star-S  .  244,591 


READING.  PA. 

•*  Eagle  (See  Note)  .  1,138,451  1.049,591 

902,540  EaSle-S  .  238,294  224.873 

489,590  ^  -  - 

,042,544  Grand  Total  .  1,374,945  1,296,244 

TTTn  NOTE:  Eagi*  Evening  and  Tlm«$  Mom- 

conpibination.  Linage  of  one 
itmes-e  ar._i.  p _ 


Total  2  891,741  2  454,494  Tn^Vombrnation  Linag 

711  eii  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times-e  j*...  _  <hawn 

1959—1,280,480  (135,380).  1958—1,042,544  edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  show 

275744  (149.268).  dicHMOND.  VA. 


lerand  Total .  4,153,028  3,893,510  Grand  Total  .  1,891,950  1,872,009 

nashviue,  tenn.  ~(s2i'‘'No?i?“' .  1,409712  1.214.147 

«I,I2I  (183,170).  IndepMdMtPreMT^Ie-  Banner-e  .  1,458,387  1,238,144  (World-Herald-S  .  751,447  473.947 

yam-s  I9S«-555.8I5.  1958—547.020.  Press-  Tennessean-m  .  1,432,854  1,225,897  ,  ,,,  ,  nea 

Telegram. e  1959—1,893  901  (229  893).  1958—  Tennessean-S  .  492,710  547,245  ij - 


NASHVIUE.  TENN. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 
^World-Herald 


(See  Note)  .  1,409,712  1,214,147  (Times  Dispatch-S 


gram-S  I9S«— 555,815.  1958—547,020.  Press- 
1959—1,893,901  (229,893).  1958— 
I.TI5.349  (183.170). 

long  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  ....  1,947,492  1,732,803 
Newsday  Nassau-e  ....  2,205,534  2,027,784 

Grand  Total  .  4,173,228  3,740,389 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

haminer-m  .  1,980,484  1,540,191 

tzammer-S  .  924,831  857,345 

{r**"!  3,885,549  3,128,393 

.  2,307,413  2,139,071 

nerela-Eipress-e  .  1,382,801  1,129,971 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  1,721,294  !t672,M2 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,491,803  1,424,792 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  783,053  752,494 

Grand  Total  .  3.994,152  3,852,230 


Grand  Total  .  2,181,159  1,888.094 

( jt)World-Harald  sold  in  combination 


3,383,953  3,031,284  ctrclime Press-Enterprise 


RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN.  e.  * 

II/'-  Aat  All  All  iitr  ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Journal  Courier-m  ....  493,471  422,105 

Register-e  .  1,611,444  1,424,879  ..  ’’59  •1958 

“Register-S  .  590,284  679,128  , .  '2?  •  J 

-  Senftnel-m  .  1,831,171  1,475,702 

Grand  Total  .  2,495,219  2,524,112  Sentinel-S  .  444,292  577,528 


edition,  EVENING,  is  shown 


1,287,353  1,074,448 


(See  Note) 
§Press-Enterprise-S 


679!  1 28  , 

Senftnel-m 


...  3,865,549  3,128,393  .  958,379 

...  2,307,413  2,139,071 

...  1,362  801  I  129  971  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Grand  Total  4.328,834  3,855,810 

•1958  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 
NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1959—580,- 
123.  1958—808.834. 


'1958  Grand  Total  .  1,548,932  1,377,811 

ivc'vnS  NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  t  Eve- 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  The  Full- 
bJ7,ia  gyi.  Linage  shown  above  is  that  of  only 
accein  one  edition  (Press-Enterprise-Mornlng). 
BM.diu  included:  Press-Enterprise 

rcen  1959—1,247.353  (18,031).  1958—1,074.448 

1—580..  (23  J35) 


Mirror-News  e  .  r,278!ll9  l!002!264  Times-Picayune-m  .  2,775,487  2,442,487 


OWENSBORO.  KY. 


ft...  ,  T  .  .  -  -  (•Times-Picayune-S 

®r*n-  Total  . 11,719,397  9,817,235  Item-e 


851,831  Messenger  ft 


i,^®TE;  ’ert  run  adv.  included:  Times-m  Item-S  .  185,421 

(94.784).  Times-S  1959-2,-  States  ft  Item-e  . -1,521,453  1,388,552 

rJM'’  (662  274),  1958—2,139,071  (550,174).  -  - 

“'"Of-News-e  1959—1,278.119.  1958-  1,-  Stand  Total  .  5.177,994  5,140,125 


Inquirer-d  .  880,988 

•Messenger  ft 

InquIrer-S  .  190,029 


5,177,998  5,140,125  Grand  Total  .  871,015 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

TImes-m  .  1,022,845 

|Times-S  .  349.235 

World-News-e  .  1,042,341 


..  2,434.481  2,274,805 


LOUISVILLE.  KY.  Times-m  .  2,480,507 

l^ner  Jou-nal-m  ....  1.450,175  1,239,414  Times-S  .  2,727,405 

^^•r  Journal-S  .  787,700  810,838  Herald  Tribune-m  .  984,472 

-  1,781,707  1,484,181  (Herald  Tribune-S  .  710,884 

(.  .  _  -  -  Mirror-m  .  794,200 

wrand  Total  .  4.019,582  3,514,233  Mirror-S  341,549 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  7,  1959 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  PASAD 

.  2,480,507  2,049,247  Star-News-e  . 

.  2,727,405  2,844,900  §lndependent-Star 

)une-m  .  988.472  903,098  News-S  . 


PASADENA.  CALIF. 

I  .  1,324,522  1,013,194 


903,098  News-S  . 

718,914  Independent-m 
778,210 

334,543  Grand  Total 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Democrat  ft 

Chronlcle-m  .  1,848,179 

(Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  787,235 


1,888,179  1,544,307 


918,521  Times  Union-e 


2,858,941  2,281,877 


2,022,232  1,834,483 
4,477,844  3,999.848 


NATIO\AL  SURVEY  MADE 


5,000  Cameramen 
Cliek  for  Newspapers 


By  Uampbell  ^  at^on 


San  Francisco 
A  tremendous  pain  in  the 
newspaper  camera  corps  is 
shown  in  a  suiwey  made  for  the 
National  Press  Photopraphers 
Association  hy  Ken  McLauphlin, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Photo  staffs  of  newspapers 
are  larper.  More  people  are  tak- 
inp  pictures  for  smaller  papers. 

The  result  is  a  news  camera 
corps  of  approximately  5,000, 
Mr.  McLauphlin  said.  At  least 
half  of  these  are  combination 
or  part-time  photopraphers. 

The  NPPA  itself  has  2,700 
members.  This  includes  editors 
and  some  “combination  men.” 
Mr.  McLauphlin  is  a  foraier  as¬ 
sociation  president. 

Members  of  today’s  vast  cam¬ 
era  corps  use  almost  every  type 
of  camera,  retums  from  the 
suiwey  sent  to  all  of  the  new^s- 
paper  plants  in  this  country 
showed. 


Cooperation  Cains 


Despite  the  increased  num¬ 
bers  of  camera  carriers  and  the 
wide  variation  shown  in  skills 
and  traininp,  cooperation  with 
the  lensmen  penerally  is  on  the 
increase.  This  spirit  extends 
even  to  the  courts. 


Problems  Akin 


The  NPPA  study  did  point  up 
poor  cooperation  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  disasters  and  miscues. 
On  publicity  events,  the  Anned 
Forces  scored  100  percent  but 
on  other  events  the  tally  was 
“hit  and  miss,”  Mr.  McLauphlin 
reported. 

“Apparently  such  cooperation 
we  receive  depends  on  the  com- 
mandinp  officer’s  attitude  in  a 
given  area,”  Mr.  McLauphlin 
observed  in  explanation  of  the 
sharp  decline  in  cooperation  on 
the  photo  coverape  of  mishaps 
in  which  the  militaiy  is  in¬ 
volved. 


a  4x5,  120  and  a  35mm. 

Some  used  only  one  type.  A  »  rr  inUOW 

small  daily  reported  it  used 

only  a  Polaroid.  The  majority  rhSrIn  V 

of  respondents  used  two  of  the  I 

three  types  in  combinations. 

But  the  study  disclosed  an  lit  of 

increasinp  use  of  the  roll-type 
and  120  mm  cameras.  Some  use 

only  these  types.  Columb 


Ruffle  Justice 


Book  were  reduced  to  1,500  by 
eliminatinp  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  building  or 
owTied  by  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  as  others  in  that  city. 

Hundreds  of  picture-conscious 
small  dailies  provide  the  great 
new  mass  of  photopraphers 
known  to  NPPA  as  the  “com¬ 
bination  men.”  There  are  editors 
and  even  publishei*s  who  grab 
a  camera  and  snap  a  new'S  pic¬ 
ture  when  important  events  oc¬ 
cur.  There  also  ai’e  society  edi¬ 
tors  and  sports  w'riters  who 
snap  photos  in  their  respective 
fields. 

The  combination  lensman  may 
also  be  an  engraver.  A  majority 
of  the  combination  men  do  not 
devote  as  much  as  half  of  their 
time  to  photography. 

Most  of  the  combination  lens- 
men  are  reiwrter-photographers. 
But  the  only  difference  between 
the  representative  of  the  Po- 
dunk  Times  and  the  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  of  a  major  daily  is 
that  the  latter  takes  more  pic¬ 
tures. 


“The  reporter  -  photographer 
of  Podunk  Times  who  is  trying 
to  cover  a  military  plane  crash, 
a  flood,  a  manhunt  or  a  forest 
fire  can  and  does  run  into  police 
lines,  military  censorship,  offi¬ 
cious  officials  and  other  obsta¬ 
cles. 


These  and  other  findings  are 
based  on  a  36  percent  retinm 
from  U.  S.  dailies.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  reply¬ 
ing  ranged  from  1,500  to  more 
than  2,000,000. 


I>ens  Courses  Popular 


Columbus,  Ohio 
The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  reversal  of  a  con- 


A  question  about  attendance  tempt  of  court  fine 


at  short  courses  on  photography  against  Julius  Greenfield,  Akron 


showed  most  persons  had  at-  Beacon  Journal  chief  photogra- 
tended  courses  which  had  been  Pher.  He  had  been  fined  $10(1 


available  in  their  areas.  NNPA  and  costs  by  Judge  Don  Young 
has  held  courses  over  the  past  of  Norwalk  for  taking  a  photo- 
five  years  while  there  have  been  graph  with  a  small  camera 
courses  at  Kent  University  for  through  the  window  of  a  door  of 
15  years  and  at  Chapel  Hill,  Wayne  County  Juvenile  Court 
N.  C.,  for  almost  as  long.  while  the  court  was  in  session. 

The  only  NNPA  course  on  the  Ohio  law  provides  that  a  court 


Pacific  Coast  this  year  will  be  may  punish  a  person  guilty  of 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  9.  The  misbehavior  “in  the  pre.sence  of 
NNPA  w'ill  hold  its  1960  na-  or  so  near  a  court  or  judge  so  |i  N« 


tional  convention  in  Rapid  City,  as  to  obstruct  the  administra- 


S.  D. 

Location  also  was 


tion  of  justice.” 

The  appellate  court  ruled  the 


factor  showm  in  replies  to  a  record  failed  to  show  Mr.  Greeii- 
question  regarding  membership  field  had  obstructed  the  admini- 


in  local  or  state  press  photogra-  stration  of  justice  in  any  man- 


phers’  associations.  These  are  ner.  Records  showed  Judge 
not  available  throughout  the  na-  Young  was  not  aware  of  the 
tion.  photographer’s  action  until  noti- 

NNPA’s  question  on  coopera-  fied  by  a  bailiff, 
tion  with  law  enforcement  agen-  If  there  was  anyone  obstruc- 
cies,  fire  departments,  the  mill-  ting  the  court,  the  ruling  added, 
tary,  courts  and  sporting  events  it  was  the  bailiff, 
drew'  detailed  replies.  One  an-  Mr.  Greenfield  stood  in  a 
swer  w’as  in  a  six-page  letter.  corridor  outside  the  courtroom 


ew'  detailed  replies.  One  an-  Mr.  Greenfield  stood  in  a 
'er  W’as  in  a  six-page  letter.  corridor  outside  the  courtroom 

to  snap  a  picture  of  proceedings 
MiMleruiion  Rare  involving  failure  of  Amish  par- 

Police  cooperation  generally  ^I'ts  to  send  their  children  to 


was  rated  “good”  to  “excellent.”  Public  school  as  required  by 
There  were  no  in-betw’eens,  and 


on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
were  a  few  “terribles.” 


The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has 
a  ban  on  photographs  or  broad- 


There  w’ere  only  a  few'  cases  <^^sts  from  inside  all  Ohio  courts 
in  w’hich  police  were  reported  record  dui'ing  sessions. 


antagonistic.  In  tw’o  cases,  Supreme  Coui't  refused 


NNPA  panels  have  resulted  in  admit  for  argument  the  wn- 


“Because  he  is  carrying  a 
camera  he  is  subject  to  attacks 
on  his  person  and  to  all  the  har- 
assments  met  by  the  staffer  of 
the  2,000,000-circulation  news¬ 
paper,”  Mr.  McLaughlin  said. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire 
showed  approximately  one-third 
of  the  papers  had  increased  pho¬ 
tographic  operations  during  the 
jiast  five  years.  There  w’ere  only 
twe  instances  of  staff  declines. 
On  the  other  hand,  tw’o  news¬ 
papers  reported  six  additions 
each. 


improvement. 

Panel  sessions  w’ith  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  fire  and  medical  de¬ 
partments  also  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial  in  providing  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  sui'vey  show’ed. 

Firemen  came  up  w’ith  one 


tempt  of  court  case  against  Mr. 
Greenfield. 


DOUGLAS  OPPOSES 
CAMERA  IN  COURT 


Durham,  N.  H. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil- 


of  the  best  scores  of  any  group  liam  0.  Douglas  is  oppo.sed  to 
sui-veyed.  They  w’on  excellents  allow’ing  radio  broadcasts  or 


in  99  percent  of  the  reports. 

A  great  majority  rejwrted 


televising  of  trials. 

“The  camera,”  he  told  an 


that  while  barred  from  making  audience  here  Oct.  29,  “must  be 
courtroom  pictures,  there  was  kept  out  of  the  courtroom  lest 
little  if  any  problem  in  taking  it  take  over  completely.” 
photos  during  court  recesses.  He  said  public  trials  were  es- 


1.500  Plants  on  List 


Smaller  new’spapers  evidenced 
greater  interest  than  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies  in  their  re¬ 
sponses.  In  the  questionnaire 
mailings,  the  1,760  dailies  in 
the  Editor  &  Pubusher  Year 


“The  increase  indicates  the 
awareness  of  editors  to  the  value 
of  pictures,”  Mr.  McLaughlin 
reported. 

Variations  in  the  type  of  cam¬ 
era  used  w'ere  too  complicated 
for  a  satisfactory  breakdown, 
Mr.  McLaughlin  found.  He  re¬ 
ported  these  variations  are  re¬ 
markable. 


Cx>urt  Findings 


He  said  public  trials  were  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  accused,  not 
the  press. 

In  a  lecture  at  the  University 


A  small  minority  reported  the  In  a  lecture  at  the  University 
taking  of  courtroom  pictures  by  of  New’  Hampshire,  Justice 
natural  lighting.  One  reported  Douglas  also  said: 
use  of  flashlight  photographs  in  “There  have  been  instances  in 
court.  W’hich  tyrannical  publisher* 


The  questionnaire  asked  what 
percentage  of  w’ork  is  done  with 


Several  smaller  dailies  ad-  sought  to  influence  the  courts, 
vised  that  no  effort  at  courtroom  just  as  some  politicians  have 
pictures  had  ever  been  made,  sought  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
These  explained  no  cases  worth  on  judicial  commissions.  Mas* 
photographing  had  come  before  opinion  has  no  place  in  our  legal 
local  courts.  system.” 
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Australian  Company 
Spurns  $31  Million 


The  News  Limited  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  publisher  of  Adelaide’s 
afternoon  daily,  recently  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  woilh  $31,- 
360,000  to  merge  its  morning 
rival,  the  Adelaide  Advertiser. 

The  News  (circulation  130,- 
000)  is  a  3(>-year-old  tabloid. 
The  Advertiser,  only  moniing 
newspaper  in  the  state  of  South 
Australia,  is  a  101-year-old 
broadsheet  with  a  circulation  of 
180,000.  The  News  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  jointly  own  the  Snudny 
Mail,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
212,000  and  is  published  in  the 
News  plant. 


The  chairman  of  News 
Limited,  Sir  J.  Stanley  Murray, 
submittecl  the  bid  on  Oct.  21  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  Ad¬ 
vertiser  Newspapers  Limited, 
Sir  Lloyd  Dumas.  The  News 
offered : 

Forty  shillings  cash  ($4.48) 
for  each  five-.shilling  (.55)  share 
in  the  Advertiser,  and  three  five- 
shilling  News  shares  for  evei-y 
four  five-.shilling  shares  in  the 


Advertiser  (aggregating  14  mil¬ 
lion  pounds),  or: 

Sixty-two  shillings  six  pence 
(about  $6.90)  a  share  in  cash. 
The  cash  offer  is  equivalent  to 
12.6  million  pounds  ($28,224,- 
000). 

An  Australian  bank  guaran¬ 
teed  the  take-over  bid. 

The  News  proposed  to  establish 
an  editorial  tiaist  to  control  the 
.Advertiser’s  editorial  content — 
similar  to  the  Times  of  London 
and  the  London  Observer  tiaists. 

Uirwiors  Not  Impressed 

Sir  Lloyd  Dumas  rejected  the 
proi>osal  in  a  statement  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  published  Oct.  24.  He 
also  announced  simultaneously 
that  the  company’s  dividend  rate 
for  1959  would  be  15  percent 
instead  of  13%  percent,  the 
amount  the  Newrs  said  it  could 
pay  on  a  merged  operation. 
(This  rate  is  figured  on  par 
value  of  the  shares.) 

Sir  Lloyd  Dumas  said  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Advertiser  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  w’ere  unimpressed 
with  the  offer  and  would  not 


recommend  its  acceptance  by  the 
shareholders.  statement 

pointed  out  that  the  Advertiser 
company  owns  a  large  block  of 
shares  in  Herald  &  Weekly 
Times  Ltd.,  also  in  Australian 
Newsprint  Mills  Ltd.,  Television 
Broadcasters  Ltd.  and  other  in¬ 
vestments.  The  total  value  ex¬ 
ceeds  5  million  pounds  and  in¬ 
come  this  year  will  exceed  150,- 
000  pounds. 

The  News  Limited  of  Austral¬ 
ia  is  conti-olled  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  who 
died  in  1952,  and  who  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  executive 
of  the  Herald  and  Weekly  Times 
Ltd.  of  Melbourne.  Publisher 
and  managing  director  of  the 
News  Limited  is  K.  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch,  who  is  28  yeai-s  old. 

MurdcM'h  Estate 

Sir  Keith’s  estate  after  pro¬ 
bate  consisted  of  the  New's  and 
Sunday  Mail,  and  a  47  i>ercent 
interest  in  Adelaide  radio  sta¬ 
tion  5DN ;  the  afteimoon  Barrier 
Miner  and  station  2BH  in 
Broken  Hill,  lead  mining  center; 
and  Southdown  Press,  a  maga¬ 
zine  publishing  house,  in  Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Upon  completion  in  1954  of 
studies  at  Oxford,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  took  command  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  publishing  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  opeiations.  Since  then  he 


has  acquired  and  enlarged  West¬ 
ern  Press  Limited,  publishers  of 
the  Sunxlay  Times  in  Perth, 
Western  Australia,  and  has  de¬ 
veloped  TV  Week,  which  now  has 
editions  in  Sydney,  Mellwurne, 
Adelaide  and  Brisbane.  The 
News  Limited  TV  station  in 
Adelaide,  NWS-9,  began  com¬ 
mercial  telecasting  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  company  al.so  has  coun¬ 
try  newspaper  interests  in  the 
state  of  Victoria. 

Two  News  Limited  executives 
are  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  now 
to  seek  ideas  for  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  plant  in  Adelaide.  They 
are  R.  Beavis  Taylor,  a.ssistant 
manager,  and  John  M.  Fisher, 
production  manager.  Accomp¬ 
anying  them  will  l)e  George  E. 
McCadden,  New  York  manager 
of  the  News  Limite<l  and  former 
United  Pre.ss  chief  in  Australia. 
• 

104-Pafse  Strelrh 

Akron,  Ohio 

.A  104-page,  six-section  special 
edition  honoring  the  50th  anni- 
versai'y  of  William  O’Neil,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Tire  and  Rubber 
Co.,  in  the  rubber  business,  was 
issued  Oct.  28  by  the  Beacon 
Joamal.  The  e<lition  was  .sold  by 
Classified  Advertising  Manager 
John  Kidder  and  his  staff. 
William  D.  Schlemmer  prepared 
the  editorial  content. 


"LinLE  SANDY  SLEIGHFOOT  COMIC 

21  daily  strips  for  Dec.  1  thru  Christmas  Eve.  Big  hit  in  Chicago  SUN  TIMES,  Boston  GLOBE 
Baltimore  NEWS-POST,  Halifax  CHRONICLE-HERALD,  Winnipeg  FREE  PRESS,  etc. 


AT  WASNTA  light  SANDV 
*'SAW  FROM  HIS  WINDOW. 
IT  WAS  A  FIRE  IN  the 
REINDEER  STABLE  . 


f  WE'LL  NEVER  GET  THERE 
IN  TIME  .THE  SNOW  IS  ^ 
^TOODEEP. 


OIONT 


MEANWHILE  'i' 


BUT  WILL  HE  GET  I 
THERE  IN  TIME  7  I 


A  HEART  WARMING  STORY  THAT  PUTS 
THE  REAL  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 
BACK  IN  CHRISTMAS 

"...  a  most  delightful  Christmas  story  which 
tells  that  God  has  a  job  for  everybody  on 
this  earth.  No  one  Is  so  crippled  or  shy  or 
clumsy  or  ugly  that  he  can’t  help  other 
people." 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 

Sa-dy  Slelghfoot  has  great  charm  and  Interest.  And 
it  t  ps  keep  Christ  in  Christmas.  I  like  the  strong  re- 
lig  js  keynote  and  all  that  it  means  to  handicapped 
ct  dren  everywhere." 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 


"Little  Sandy  Sleighfoot"  is  widely  used  by  public  and  parochial 
schools.  Some  typical  Catholic  Archdioceses  whose  Directors  of 
Education  have  already  recommended  "Little  Sandy  Sleighfoot" 
to  their  grade  schools: 

Typical  Catholic  Archdioceses 

Los  Angeles  Chicago 

Hartford  Cincinnati 

Baltimore  Louisville 

Milwaukee  Son  Antonio 

Pittsburgh  Indianapolis 

Dubuque  San  Francisco 

Newark  Kansas  City 

St.  Louis  Seattle 
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PRESS  AWARDS 

Rice  Award 
Is  Given  to 
Bill  Fox 

William  F.  (Bill)  Fox  Jr., 
sports  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  was  given  the 
Gran  tl  and  Rice  Memorial 
Award  by  the  Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood  at  the  fifth  annual 
award  dinner  on  Mr.  Rice’s 
birthday  Nov.  1  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  receiving  the 
handsome  bronze  plaque,  said 
he  rvas  almost  overcome  by  the 
national  honor  because  for  more 
than  40  years  he  considered  Mr. 
Rice  his  “patron  saint.” 

“Bill  is  a  Grantland  Rice  type 
of  guy,  a  spoilsman  through 
and  through,”  said  C.  Walter 
McCarty,  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News,  one  of  the  speakers. 

TV  Cheating 

Fred  Russell,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  sports  editor 
and  recipient  of  the  first  Grant- 
land  Rice  Memorial  Award  in 
1955,  told  of  the  Grantland  Rice 
scholarships  at  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  Mr.  Rice  was 
educated.  Other  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  John  A.  Ki*out,  vice- 
president  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  Ford  Frick,  baseball  execu¬ 
tive  and  fonner  newsman ;  Herb 
Shriner,  Hoosier  humorist. 

Devereux  Milburn  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood,  declared  150,000,- 
000  Americans  are  outraged  be¬ 
cause  television  has  brought 
cheating  into  their  living  rooms. 
He  said  the  people  TV  found  to 
cheat  had  not  been  brought  up 
on  the  ideals  of  playing  the 
game  taught  by  Grantland  Rice. 

Fellowship  Award 

Among  100  messages  con¬ 
gratulating  Mr.  Fox  were  two 
from  Gov.  Harold  W.  Handley 
of  Indiana  and  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Edward  J.  Sozanski,  23,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  last 
June  and  who  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Westerly  (R.  I.) 
Sun  and  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  was  awarded 
the  1960  Grantland  Rice  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  study  at  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Joui’nalism.  Ralph  Hayes,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Commun¬ 
ity  Tnast,  sponsor  of  the  $1,500 
fellowship,  announced  the 
award,  the  10th  made  to  date. 


Prof.  Gayle  Waldrop  and  Samuel  J. 
Archibald 


College  Honors 
Aide  to  Moss 

Boulder,  Colo. 

The  University  of  Colorado 
has  awarded  an  “outstanding” 
citation  to  one  of  its  journalism 
graduates. 

He  is  Samuel  J.  Archibald, 
Denver  native  who  completed  his 
course  study  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  political  science  from  the 
university  in  1947.  He  was  cited 
for  his  accomplishment  as  staff 
director  of  the  U.  S.  House 
Government  Infonnation  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  (Moss)  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Archibald  w’as  a  repoi-ter 
on  the  state  capitol  beat  for  the 
Scwramento  ((^alif.)  Bee  from 
1948  through  1952,  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1953,  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Congressman  John  E.  Moss 
(D)  of  California. 

In  July,  1955,  Mr.  Archibald 
was  appointed  staff  director  of 
the  govemment  infonnation  sub¬ 
committee. 

• 

3  ‘Alma’  Awards 
Given  Winners 

The  second  annual  “Alma” 
Awards  for  outstanding  journal¬ 
ism  in  home  laundry  education 
were  presented  to  five  news- 
papei-women  at  a  luncheon  in 
New  York  sponsored  by  the 
American  Home  Laundry  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 

Winners  were:  Wanda  Wil¬ 
son,  home  fashions  editor.  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News; 
Marian  Ingersoll,  home  editor, 
Champaign-U rhana  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette;  Mary  Brandvig, 
woman’s  editor,  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze;  Carol 
Richardson,  homemaking  editor. 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail; 
and  Max  Blackman,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

The  five  national  winners  re¬ 
ceived  all-expense-paid  ti'ips  to 
the  Conference,  “Alma”  statu¬ 
ettes,  plaques  for  their  news¬ 
papers,  and  automatic  clothes 
dryers. 


No  Wiggles 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


the  field.  Women  are  not  me¬ 
chanical-minded  —  and  know 
nothing  usually  about  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  getting  out  a  paper. 
They  are  difficult  and  sensitive 
and  too  easily  insulted.” 

Charles  Bennett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  admitted,  “Editors  gen¬ 
erally  feel  women  are  not  too 
good  on  police  courts  or  in  poli¬ 
tics.”  But  he  conceded  many 
women  attending  the  convention 
are  exceptions.  Betty  Donovan 
Rentrop  of  Cincinnati  Post- 
Times  Star,  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  police  beats  for  years,  was 
one  example. 

Pint-sized  Dorothy  Bicker, 
city  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
Daily  News  Journal,  was  an¬ 
other. 

Urges  Higher  Pay 

Clarence  Pennington,  editor  of 
the  Newark  Advocate,  said  he 
is  all  for  girls  becoming  more 
aggressive  in  demanding  better 
pay. 

“The  consensus  in  manage¬ 
ment  is  that  you  do  not  have  to 
pay  women  as  much  because 
they  do  not  move  around  and 
seek  other  jobs  like  the  men,” 
he  explained. 

There  was  a  general  groan  of 
dissension  when  Mr.  Bennett 
told  the  girls  women  repoiiers 
in  his  opinion,  lack  creativity 
and  are  too  inclined  to  be  docile. 

Mr.  Bennett  wound  up  the 
discussion  by  predicting  that  in 
the  next  10  years  there  will  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  women  repoi’ters  in  news¬ 
rooms  because,  “we  are  losing 
the  men  to  higher  paying  fields.” 

Mrs.  Ruth  Cowan  Nash,  re¬ 
lated  her  experiences  covering 
the  North  Africa  and  Normandy 
Beachhead  stories  in  World  War 
II.  Mrs.  Nash  is  now  working  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Welfare  and  Education. 

Prize  Winners 

First-place  winners  in  the 
Ohio  association’s  yearly  con¬ 
test  were: 

CLASS  1 — News  story,  Mary 
McGarey,  Columbus  Dispatch; 
feature,  Katherine  Sullivan,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Citizen;  inteiwiew,  Maiy 
Jose,  Columbus  Star. 

CLASS  2 — News  story.  Mar¬ 
guerite  McMullen,  Mansfield 
News-Journal;  feature,  Thelma 
Geiger,  Alliance  Review;  inter¬ 
view,  Margaret  Dennis,  Findlay 
Repu  blican-Courier. 

CLASS  3  (open) — Page  or 
section,  Betty  Jaycox,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  column,  Bea¬ 
trice  Vincent,  Cleveland  Press; 
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society  or  club  story,  Polly  Paf- 
filas,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
article  in  one  specific  field,  Helen 
Waterhouse,  Akron  Beacn 
Journal;  page  in  any  field,  Elsa 
Simpson,  Cincinnati  Post-firm- 
Star;  critical  review,  Margaret 
Ann  Ahlers,  Dayton  Joumd 
Herald;  series,  Elsie  Cram, 
Toledo  Blade;  best  news  story 
less  than  150  words.  Miss  Vin¬ 
cent. 

*  *  * 

Vi'oman  Musit  Be  .  .  . 

Pullman,  Wash. 

Bonnie  W’iley  told  a  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  audience  here  re¬ 
cently  that  “a  w'oman  has  to  be 
twice  as  good  as  a  man  does  to 
make  good  in  sex-competitive 
new's  jobs.” 

Miss  Wiley,  now  an  instnictor 
in  JouiTialism  at  Central  Wash¬ 
ington  College,  is  a  fonner  war 
correspondent  (AP)  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Yakima 
Morning  Herald. 

• 

^Rattler  Editor^ 

ISamed — a  Gal 

Dallas,  Tex. 

This  seems  to  be  “The  Year 
of  the  Snake,”  especially  the 
rattlesnake,  in  the  Southwest 
These  vipers  are  so  prevalent  in 
Uvalde  County  that  Editor 
Harry  Homby  of  the  Uvaldt 
Leader-News  has  appointed  a 
full-time  “rattlesnake  editor." 
He  picked  a  woman  for  the  job, 
too.  She  is  Mrs.  Marie  W 
Heard.  And  she  is  kept  busy 
reporting  the  activities  of  somf 
200  Uvalde  County  men  and 
w’omen  calletl  “The  Rattler  Run¬ 
ners”  who’re  dedicated  to  organ¬ 
ized  killing  of  rattlesnakes. 

• 

Sydney  Mirror  Has 
New  Bureau  Chief 

Zell  Rabin  has  been  named 
New  York  bureau  chief  for 
Mirror  Newspapers,  Ltd.  (Aus¬ 
tralia),  succeeding  Frank  Hinds, 
who  held  the  position  for  13 
years.  Mr.  Rabin  said  a  new 
bureau  staff  will  be  named  soon 
to  replace  four  persons  who  were 
discharged.  'The  Sydney  Mirror 
was  sold  about  nine  months  a^- 

Mr.  Rabin,  27,  recently  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Sydney  Sun-Htr- 
aid,  fonnerly  was  New  Yoit 
correspondent  for  the  Sydntrj 
.Morning  Herald  for  two  years. 
• 

Sues  for  Million 

LlM.\,  Ohio 

A  local  school  superiutendant 
who  was  asked  to  resign 
May  has  filed  a  libel  claim  fc^ 
$1,271,000  against  the 
News.  The  petition  of  E.  Robert 
Thoi-pe  alleged  that  a  story  re 
porting  an  embezzlement  of  stU" 
dent  funds  was  defamatory. 
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New  Ruling 
Bars  Pearson 
Libel  Suits 

Washington 

The  second  half  of  a  $352,000 
libel  suit  brought  by  columnist 
Drew  Pearson  against  Lloyd 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  now- 
defunct  President’s  Commission 
on  Government  Security,  was 
dismissed  by  District  Court 
[Judge  Richmond  B.  Keech  re- 
jcently. 

Judge  Keech  ruled  that  any 
hopes  Mr.  Pearson  had  of  col¬ 
lecting  damages  were  removed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  last  June 
when  it  ruled  that  press  re¬ 
leases  made  by  Government  of¬ 
ficials  in  line  with  their  duties 
are  privileged  against  libel  suits. 

Mr.  Pearson  had  claimed  that 
Mr.  Wright  libeled  him  in  a 
press  release  in  which  Mr. 
Wright  had  defended  his  Com¬ 
mission’s  recommendations  for 
.more  stringent  laws  dealing 
with  the  publication  of  classified 
military  information, 
j  He  had  also  claimed  that  he 
I  was  libeled  in  a  letter  which  Mr. 

;  Wright  wrote  to  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  (D-Calif.).  Both  the  letter 
and  release  were  written  in  late 
June,  1957. 

The  part  of  the  suit  relating 
I  to  the  letter  was  disposed  of  by 
i  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  in 
November,  1957,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  completely  within 
Mr.  Wright’s  governmental  du¬ 
ties  and,  therefore,  absolutely 
privilegwl. 


Columnists 
News  Shield 
Costs  $9,025 

Seattle 

Emmett  Watson,  Post-Intelli-  i 
(fencer  columnist  who  declined  to 
disclose  the  source  of  informa-  | 
tion  for  one  of  his  columns,  lost  ‘ 
a  libel  suit  this  week.  ' 

Because  he  declined  to  reveal  | 
his  source,  Mr.  Watson  was  held 
in  contempt  of  court  last  Feb¬ 
ruary.  As  a  penalty,  Judge 
Malcolm  Douglas  niled  that  Mr. 
Watson  would  not  be  allowed  to 
present  any  defense  when  the 
libel  suit  came  to  trial.  I 

The  case  came  up  without  a 
jury.  Judge  Douglas  awarded  ' 
$6,000  to  Michael  J.  Mitchell  I 
and  $3,000  to  his  brother,  Arthur  j 
B.  Mitchell.  To  the  third  plain-  ! 
tiff,  Arthur  L.  Augustine,  who  | 
had  asked  $25,000,  Judge  Doug-  j 
las  awarded  $25,  saying:  “His 
reputation  w’as  clearly  so  bad  it 
couldn’t  have  been  made  any 
worse.” 

The  suit,  for  $175,000,  was 
originally  against  the  Hearst 
Publishing  Co.,  and  two  restau¬ 
rants.  They  were  all  dismissed 
as  defendants,  leaving  Mr.  Wat-  i 
son  the  sole  defendant.  i 

The  suit  was  based  on  a  | 
paragraph  commenting  on  a  ! 
burglary  alann  business  here,  j 
Mr.  Watson  said  he  got  the  item 
from  an  unnamed  law’  enforce¬ 
ment  officer,  whom  he  refused  to  ! 
identify.  The  three  plaintiffs 
were  partners  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Watson’s  counsel  was  not 
allowed  to  cross-examine  wit- 
neses. 


But  Judge  Holtzoff  held  that 
the  issuance  of  press  releases 
"as  outside  of  Mr.  Wright’s  du¬ 
ties  and  not  privileged.  The 
judge  had  ruled  similarly  in  a 
previous  case  and  been  upheld 
by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals.  That  decision  was  re¬ 
versed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
last  June. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

flAMNCMt  CONSULTANT 
Appraiiilt 

fOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


JH. 


Daily  Buys  Station.,  | 
Another  Sells  One  | 

One  new’spaper  group  sold  a  | 
radio  station  and  another  bought  i 
one  in  transactions  announced 
this  week  by  Blackburn  &  Co.,  ' 
Washington  brokers.  I 

Station  KKIS  in  Pittsburg, 
Calif,  was  purchased  by  Kay 
Kis,  Inc.  a  corporation  owned 
by  WKAN  Radio,  Inc.  The  prin-  i 
cipals  are  Burrell  L.  Small  and  : 
Len  H.  Small,  co-publishers  of  ! 
the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Ottawa  Republiran- 
Thnen.  The  Smalls  also  own  ■ 
WRRR  in  Rockford,  Ill.  The 
seller  is  the  Contra  Costa  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  The  purchase 
price  on  this  station  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $300,000. 

KCOG  in  Centei-ville,  Iowa, 
was  sold  by  the  Centerville 
Broadcasting  Company,  owned 
by  the  Centerville  lowegian  and 
Citizen,  Robert  Beck,  president. 
The  buyers  are  LeRoy  Okerlund 
and  associates  and  the  sales 
price  is  $55,000. 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  November  7,  1959 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binprhamton,  N.  Y.  ; 
Established  1914.  Neu-sirapers  bouitht  ' 
and  sold  without  publicity 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  nenotiate 
newsi^aper  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK,  3709-B  Ar- 
linKton  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

IF  YOU  would  sell  your  newspaper  we 
can  save  you  the  bother  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  advise  on  tax  advantages  and 
help  in  setting  up  your  own  estate. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  601  Ga.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  and  Southwest 
Dailies  and  Weeklies.  Exi)erienced,  con¬ 
fidential  brokers.  RAY  E.  MOHLER  & 
ASSOCIATES  Suite  305,  828  Seven¬ 
teenth  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 

SALHJS-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

★★  THE  “Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stjrpes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper —  it's  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i)ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch. 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

WESTERN  NElWSPAPBatS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone:  KEystone  3-1361. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
15  Waverly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  5-5864 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


MORE  THAN  200  VALUATIONS 
of  newsi>a|>ers,  subfddiarieR.  televi- 
Sion,  radio  and  syndicates  to  date 
for  tax  and  other  i)un>os(«.  By  mail 
if  desired  ui>on  receipt  or  re<iuired 
data.  Comprehensive  re|>orta  aub- 
mitted.  Qualified  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
321  Fifth  Avenue  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every-  j 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood  [ 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles  28,  California.  , 


FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  4  in  Central 
Florida.  “Your  Florida  Broker”  A.  C.  i 


Santo. 

742  N.  Mills  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

EAST 

Nat'1.  Trade  Journal  | 

i  ll.OOO^ 

S.E. 

Small  Weekly  &  Job 

55.n00^ 

FLA. 

Small  Weekly 

30.000^ 

S.E. 

2  Small  Weeklies 

1.50,000^ 

GA. 

Medium  Weekly 

.50.000^ 

FLA. 

Medium  Weekly 

14,000^ 

S.E. 

Med.  6  weeklies  Sc  job  425.000^ 

FLA. 

Met-Suburban  Weekly 

8,000^ 

TENN. 

Met-Suburban  Weekly 

28.000^ 

N.W. 

Small  D.sily 

125.000^ 

♦Terms 

PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 

Atlanta 

Chicago  Pleaae  address: 

New  York  1182  W.  Peachtree 

Snn  Francisco  Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  weekly. 
grosBing  $85,000  only  $25,000  down. 
Long  established  in  choice,  high-income 
community. 

Controlled  circulation  paper  in  Los 
Angeles  area  with  owner  taking  out 
$85,000  annually.  Sale  price,  $350,000. 

Vernon  V.  Paine  with  L.  H.  Paine. 
P.O.  Box  265,  Upland.  California. 


OKLAHOMA  EXCLUSIVE  WTIEKLY 
--$16,000  gross,  price  very  low  at  only 
$11,000  with  only  $3,000  down  in  cash. 
Baiiey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Ks. 


WEEKLY,  Chart  Area  2.  Priced  under 
gross,  with  $15,000  cash.  Will  pay 
living  salary  and  balance  in  5  years. 
Publishers  Service.  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

YOU  CAN  LIVE  IN  ARIZONA 
•Two-pai>er  chain,  semi-weekly  and 
weekly.  $210,000.  $40,000  (town. 
•Four-paper  chain  weeklies.  price 
$43,000.  $11,000  down. 

♦Four-paper  chain  offset  weeklies,  gross 
$130,000.  $30,000  down. 

♦Unopposed  weekly,  city  of  4,500,  price 
$69,000.  $20,000  down. 

♦Printing  plant,  letterpress  and  offset, 
$60,000.  290?-  down. 

♦Letten)resa  and  offset  plant  in  Phoe¬ 
nix.  $18,500.  29%  down. 

Dean  Sellers.  Arizona  Newspaper 

Proi>erties.  625  E.  Main  Street.  Mesa, 
Arizona,  with  Cummins  Trust. 


Publications  IP anted 

I  — — 

I  WEEKLY  WANTED.  Give  gross,  net. 

:  machinery  condition,  terms,  growth. 
Write  P.  O.  Box  854,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

DE.SIRE  WEEKLY  —  Texas,  North¬ 
east  Oklahoma.  Enclose  price,  general 
information.  Box  4626,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  OR  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  states  large  weekly  wanted  by 
competent  publisher  with  $25  to  $35 
I  thousand  for  down  payment.  Answer 
strictly  confidential.  RAY  E.  MOHLER 
&  ASSOCIATES  828-nth  St.,  Denver 
2.  Colorado. 


TRADE  JOURNAL,  or  other  non-daily 
type  publication  for  olfic’e  in  Midwest 
city.  Must  net  at  l(«.st  $6,000  annually. 
Box  4640.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEXAS.  LOUISIANA,  ARKANSAS 
'  large  weekly  or  small  daily  by  com- 
I)etent.  financially  able  client  of  RAY 
E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES,  828- 
ITth  St..  Denver  2.  Colorado. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Newspaper  Artwork 


NEWSPAPER  ARTWORK 
Signatures.  Feature  Heads. 
Cartoons,  Spots.  Fast  service. 
CARL  JUNOT  STUDIOS. 
459  Gouaux,  Houma,  Louisians 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move— Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Preeaes. 
Duplex  and  (toss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries-  Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  CMty 


News|>ai>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING-  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
.SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BA  relay  7-9775 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


L 


Composing  Room 


SPAOEBAND  CLEANER  FOR  SALE. 
Uud  lass  thjin  S  years:  in  excellent 
oondltion.  Write  to  Hans  E.  Rosbers,  j 
Production  Manager,  Ran  Jose  Mer- 
«iry  b  News,  211  W.  Santa  Clara 
Street.  San  Joee,  California. 

THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaiier 
Turtles — $S4.50  to  S97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  i 
Company.  113  West  Market  Street,  ] 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  i 


Newsprint 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— MU  6-5675 

Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 

24  page,  4  plates  wide,  complete  with 
stereo,  cha-sos  &  Goss  45S  mat  roller. 
Locattnl  Erlanger.  Kentucky.  Must  be 
moved  by  November  30th.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refuse^l. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  BEekman  3-1791 


BRGHT  PAGE  Duplex  flatbed,  every¬ 
thing  included,  $8,500  cash.  Available 
now.  The  Herald-News,  Fontana,  Calif. 


Advertising  Rates  i 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c;  2  @  80c; 

1  @  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply  | 
of  printed  employment  application  forms  { 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped  | 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept.  ' 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS:  | 

4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  ®  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 

Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wednesday,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  | 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

, 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 
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Press  Room 


COLOR ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pan- 
coajst  Color  Couples — Double  Folder 
— 22%" — on  Substructure  with 
Reels  and  Pasters  —  AC  Drive — 
Available  immediately. 


LIQUIDATION 

Complete  Mechanical  Plant 
e<iuipment  of  the 

CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

7  LINOTYPES— 8-14-18-36 
LUDLOW  Mats 

Ad  Makeup  Cabinets — Remelt  Pot 
with  Molds-  Turtles— Chases — Flat 
Stereo. 

5  Unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press, 
22%"  cutoff  —  all  AC  e<iuipi>ed 
Double  Folder  —  CH  Conveyor 
Portable  color  fountain. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Tyi)e  Unit.' 

5  Units  with  color  humps 
5  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  3  Arm  reels  with  run* 
nin^  belt  tensions 
Will  sell  any  part  of  the  above. 
Out  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

5  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel 
Cylinder.  Roller  Bearing  Units 
with  1  Unit  Reversible  and  1  Color 
Cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Folders  with  C~H  Conveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions. 

Trackage  and  Turntable.  Steel 
IToor  Decking.  Ck)lor  Fountains. 

Located:  BOSTON  HERALD- 
TRAVELER. 

Available:  lmme<liately. 


HOE  PRESS,  23  9  16" 

6  Units — Double  Folder — C-H  Con¬ 
veyors-  AC  Motors — Portable  Ciolor 
Fountains — Reels.  Complete  Stereo. 

Located:  TRENTON  TIMES 
Available:  Immediately 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

24  Page — Delivered  new  1948-1953 
— Full  Color  Flexibility — Complete 
Stereo — AC  Solonoid  Drive — Avail¬ 
able  Now 

24  Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Folder 
— AC  Drive — Stereo  —  Available 
Now 

16  Page — 2  to  1 — Located  San 
Diego — AC  Drive — Stereo  —  Avail¬ 
able  January  1,  1960 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

DUPLEX  A — Missouri 
DUPLEX  AB--N.  Carolina— Utah 
DUPLEX  E — S.  Carolina 

BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
Oxford  7-4590 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


16-Page  Duplex  Tubular  Full  ComplI 
ment  Stereo  Equipment.  22%  (Aitoff.  i 


Goss  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  are 
each  end  of  press.  22%"  eut-off.  Ti 
color  cylinders. 


16-32  R.  Hoc  Unit  Type  Heavy  Quad. 
TLuto.  Ink  Feed.  Color  Rails  in  Rear 
Unit — All  Stereo — Dual  Delivery  22% 
Cutoff. 


Duplex  Tubular  2  to  1  model, 
now  as  twin,  cun  furnish  all  >iireot)7 
if  wanU-d. 


16-32  R.  Hoe  Double  Width  Deck  Type 
Dual  Delivery  %  Folder.  Capco  Color,  i 
All  stereo  22%  Cutoff.  , 


Hoc  24-Pago,  all  stereotype 
page  combinations. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idiix 


30-DAY  DELIVERY 


Model  AB  Duplex  Press  #583 
Model  A  Duplex  Press  #1355 
Model  E  Duplex  Press  #1503 
Twin  Model  Es  #1603  and  1604 


AH  presses  complete.  Include  Motor — 
Controls — Rollers — Chases,  etc. 


4-Unit,  64-Page  Goss  Highspeed  Pres 
23-9/16"  cut  off,  double  folder,  ill 
controls.  75  H.P.  Motor  and  iive 
conveyor,  2  ton  pot.  Pony  Auto|iIa'= 
and  ink  tank,  now  in  daily  productkic. 
(Contact  V.  L.  DeBolt  or  R.  M.  (3ol», 
The  Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Texi.> 


Will  deliver  and  install  with  guarantee. 

UPECO.  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  GE  8-3744 


Stereotype 


MATS  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  tubular.  24-paKe.  2  to  1  model. 
No.  707,  50  H.P.  AC,  (T-W  drive,  color 
founUiins,  complete  stereotype.  Avail¬ 
able  December  1959. 


6  cases  of  pre-war  Bine  Streak  Wm 
Unconditioned  Dry  Mats,  32/it'll 
thickness.  Write  to  Hana  E.  Rtsbs! 
Production  Manager,  San  Joes  le 
cury  &  News,  211  W.  Santa  (lan| 
Street,  San  Joee,  Oalifornia. 


DUPLEX  tubular,  16-page,  2  to  1 
mo<iel,  No.  359,  40  H.P.  AC.  C-W 
drive,  color  fountains,  complete  stereo- 
tyi>e.  Available  April  I960. 


GOSS  3-unit,  arch  type.  No.  1341, 
double  folder.  22%"  cut-off,  color  hump, 
reverse  cylinder,  end  fe^.  75  H.P. 
AG,  C-W  drive,  two  CAPCO  foun¬ 
tains.  Available  March  1960. 


GOSS  4-unit,  arch  type  press,  double 
folder,  22%"  cut-off.  color  hump,  re¬ 
verse  cylinder,  end  feed,  100  H.P.  AC, 
C-W  drive,  four  CAFtTO  color  foun¬ 
tains.  Avail.able  March  1960. 


8  TON  STEREO  POT  with  new  extr. 
crucible.  Wood  Jr.  Auto  plate  tr 
Auto  Shaver.  Good  condition.  Bargiii 
V.  L.  DeBolt  or  R.  M.  Cole,  Tr 
Odessa  American,  Odes.sa,  Texas. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRE.SSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


PUBUSB 
daily,  gro 
record  ol 
efforts  wi 
naneial  1 
Write  fu 
Box  4400, 


SUPER 


Establishr 
firm  e\| 
Needs  hii 
xanize  a 
fishing  pr 
Exciting 
State  sab 
fi^ntial. 
fisher. 


$10 


EVEN 


mCHLY 
TABLISI 
UME  NI 
PLANT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4)9 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


WANTED:  8-pagc  Duplex  or  Goes  te 
bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  a™!' 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  O 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  Seven  units  of  Scott  Web 
Pre.ss  with  Cutler  Hammer  DC  con¬ 
trols,  14  start  stop  stations,  group 
driven  by  two  100  hp  motors.  2  double 
folders,  3  to  2  and  regular,  22% " 
cut  off.  3  arm  Cline  reels  on  each 
unit  with  belt  tensions.  One  pont 
(Wood)  available  with  pot. 

One  Goss  6  unit  press  1  reversible 
unit,  2  double  formers  double  delivery, 
one  balloon  former.  Two  motors  100 
hp  and  125  hp  AC  with  complete 
GE  controls,  angle  bars,  and  stand  for 
paper  up  to  38"  roll. 

Both  presses  in  daily  use  and  avail¬ 
able  early  in  1961.  Both  presses  over 
30  years  old.  In  good  condition.  Very 
reasonable.  Contact  Girt  Cochrane, 
Newspaper  Agency  Cori)oration,  P.O. 
Box  2993,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


Linotypes  Intertyi>es  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVE 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  T 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES  _ 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows— Elrods — Mat  Rollere 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5. 


CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER  for  gj 
straightline  with  21  cutoff.  rP 
Publishing  Co.,  Robbinsdale,  Minn 


SCOTT  6  UNIT  PREiSS 
22%  Reels 

HOE  5  UNIT  PRESS 
22%  ROP  Color 
GOSS  48  PAGE  PRESS 
23-9/16  AC  Motors 
DUPLEX  3  UNIT  PRESS 
22%  AC  Motors 


INTERTYPES  -  LINOTYPEkS  -  LDPW* 
E.  G.  Lindner  Co.  , 
j  612  E.  12th  St.,  Los  Angeles  15.  Csw 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


415  Lexington  Ave. 


New  York  17 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40 
60,  60,  75,  100,  150  H.P.  AC,  George 
G.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


HOE  3  UNIT  Rotary  Egress  22%,  in 
Philadelphia,  crated,  The  Sun,  Walnut 
Creek,  California. 


WANTED:  HI-SPEED  PRESS  « 
make  3.  4,  or  5  units  straightlin*^ 
full  color  by  reverse  units  or  ^ 
hump.  Elquipment  must  be  in 
condition  and  available  to  see  i*^ 
eration.  Send  full  particuls™ 
ing  price  and  location.  AddrP*  ^ 
4507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  scorcher.  State  comlit^i  ^ 
age,  price.  Campus  Pres-,  Box  P 
Eiast  Lansing,  Michigan. 


WANTED :  High  -  speed 

preas,  4  or  6  units,  double  wi<M.J^ 
ble  folders,  arch  type,  hall 
21  Vi"  cutoff,  on  substructure.  3^^ 
arate  AC  motor  drives,  with  all 
equipment.  Submit  Prica  _  age. 


number,  etc.  Box  4609,  Eiditor 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  7,  I’’’ 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields 


Administrative 


Display  Advertising 


PUBLISHER,  top  quality  established 
UlTf  growinR  upper  Midwest  area.  A 
record  of  ayirressive  and  productive 
efforts  with  know-how  necessary.  Fi- 
otDcial  interest  available.  Good  pay. 

Write  fully,  references.  Confidential. 

Box  4400,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

SUPERVli^OR  BOOKS  FICTION 

&Ubli5hf<l  New  York  twhnical  l^k  |  AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  i 
firm  expa^nuinK  to  include  fiction.  ■  with  at  least  five  years  experience.  i 
Needs  hiyhly  experienced  oisn  to  or-  Must  know  competitive  newspaper  sell-  i 
iMixe  and  sui>ervise  comiilete  Pub-  ing_  Southern  city.  Give  all  details  with 
lishini;  program  from  sales  to  eilitorial.  salary  requirements  first  letter.  Con- 
Excitiny  challenjre  with  fine  future,  ftdential.  Box  4409,  Editor  &  Pub- 
State  salary.  Senil  resume.  Replies  con-  lUher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Midwest 
small  daily.  Must  be  top  salesman,  idea  i 
man,  able  to  manage  efficiently.  Good  j 
producer  with  ability  to  advance  can  | 
lead  to  part  ownership  and  to  pub-  i 
lither's  responsibilities.  Need  full  rec-  I 
ord  first  letter.  Write  fully.  References. 
Confidential,  Box  4401,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


fi^ntial.  Box  4611,  Erlitor  &  Piib- 
—  llisher. 


-  I 


$10,000  SALARY 

INCREMENTS 

EVENTUAL  PARTNERSHIP 


HIGHLY  PROP’ITABLE.  U)NG-E.S- 


OHIO  EVENING,  6  day  paper,  25,000 
circulation,  compact  market,  wants  a 
competent  experienced  display  sales¬ 
man  that  can  service,  develop  and  sell 
accounts.  Give  full  qualifications  and 
personal  data  to  Box  4620,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 

Need  ambitious,  hard  driving  young  ad 
man  managerial  capabilities.  Strong  on 


TABLI.SHEI).  OVER  $200,000  VOL-  Promption,  l^out.  To  quarterback  haM 
UME  NEW  YORK  STATE  WEEKLY  workinK 

PI.AVT  ground,  knowledge  national,  classified. 

Prefer  southwestemer.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  must.  Need  by  November  15,  Matt 
Sheley,  Publisher,  Greenville,  Texas, 
Herald-Banner. 


1959 


,  .  .  for  rollojre  jrrad  in 
journalism,  under  40,  EX¬ 
PERT  on  ALL  usual  e<iui|>- 
mont  in  we<*kly  shop,  surc^ss- 
ful  country  >v«'kly  publishing: 
record.  i>erfect  health.  far 
above  average  IQ,  record  and 
character  stand  ricrid  inapt^c- 
tion,  fast  and  accurate  worker, 
able  to  train  and  manatre  em¬ 
ployee's  for  maximum  produc¬ 
tion.  to  bo  work  in  jr  PRO- 
DLTTION  MANAGER  for  a 
d«nandinjr  boss  who  is  a  per¬ 
fectionist.  Toujrh  job.  Confin- 
ing.  I»njr  hours.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  FULLY  to  Box 
4618,  I>litor  &  Publi.sher. 

This  is  the  same  ad  published 
Septemb<*r  12  and  19.  Position 
not  fillecl  because  of  altered 
circunLstances.  Tho?»e  who  an- 
Bwereil  previous  ad  invited  to 
indicate*  pr(*sent  interest.  Posi¬ 
tion  to  Ih‘  tilled  approximately 
January  1. 


CAassified  Advertising 


I  A  BETTER  JOB  IN  1960,  and  a  rare 

1  op|>ortunity  for  the  future,  is  ojien  ; 

I  to  some  man,  not  over  35,  with  success-  ! 
ful  exiH*rience  in  newsiiaix^r  advertis-  1 
in^  layout,  promotion  and  sales.  Ihie  | 
to  resignation  to  enter  another  line  of 
businei^  January  1.  we  have  oi>eninf? 
for  advertising  mana^er-sah'sman  for  I 
59-year-oId  ABC  semiw'eekly,  with  mod¬ 
ern  plant  and  three  associaUnl  w’eeklies 
in  adjoining;  counties,  in  ^frowdntr  town 
of  5,000  in  prosperous  ajrricultural  area 
of  industrially  advancin»r  oa-stern  North 
Carolina;  adequate  salary,  profit-shar- 
injf  oorixiration  ;  investment  possible,  if 
dt»siretl;  replies  confidential.  Write  The 
Herald,  Ahoskie,  North  C-aroIina. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 

The  Omaha  Worlil-Herald  is  realigning 
it’s  retail  advertising  department,  and 
has  oiH'nings  for  exiK’rienced  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.  Send  full  iiersonal 
and  work  resume  in  first  letter. 


CUSSIFIEI)  MANAGER  wanted  for 
15,^  Midwest  daily.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  sales  and  promotion.  Real 
opportunity  in  non-competitive  field. 
Good  salary,  pleasant  working  condi- 
tiws,  many  benefits.  Write  Box  4528. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  will 
w  kept  confidential. 

WASSIHED  SALE.«1MAN  with  at 
five  y.  ars’  experience.  Must  he 
•we  to  sell  in  eompetitive  field.  Ex- 
wlent  op|X)rtu7iity  on  small  daily  in 
^nsylvanin.  Permanent  iiosition. 
Wnte  comtflete  details  including  ex¬ 
pected  salary’  and  references  first  let- 


Salesmtm  shoul<!  know  layout,  copy  and 
have  sales  ability.  Fashion,  ai>p]iance, 
foo<l,  furniture,  suburban  and  shoppinf? 
area  ideas  Kiven  top  consideration.  Ap¬ 
ply  E.  B.  Garrijran.  Mana^rer,  Local 
Advertisinsr.  , 

OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

OMAHA.  NEBRA.SKA 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL/NATIONAL 
Advertisinif  Manajfcr  for  Metroinylitan 
newspa|H»r,  Chart  Area  9.  Must  be 
thoroughly  exi)erienced  with  demon- 


Confidential.  Box  4641,  Alitor  &  i  strated  ability  to  8Ui)ervise  activities 
niblisher.  -  -  — 

OPENING  ABOUT  January  1  for  man¬ 
ner  to  ref)r^'anize  an<l  expand  depart- 
^^Jt  averairin^  pa^es  for  10- 

1^,000  two-p.'»]>er  oi)eration :  prrowdnjr 
2*^  York  suburb.  Salary  open.  Write 
460^^,  Efiitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


of  staff  and  carry  through  sales  pro¬ 
grams.  Oiqiortunity  for  advancement  to 
a  prxxlucer.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement,  plus  insurance  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  benefits.  Please  complete 
resume  in  li-tter  of  application.  Bo.x 
4614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  MICHIGAN’S  best  weeklies. 
Top  salary.  Must  be  highly  conscienti¬ 
ous.  Advancement  unlimited. 

Portage  Herald 
Portage.  Michigan 
(Near  Kalamazoo) 


WANTED 

SPACE  CORRESPONDENTS  ..  _  _ 

7?"  ar»  as  of  the  country,  for  a  I  i:*  j 

of  N.  W  York  business  news-  !  WANTED  —  E-xpenenc^  newspaper 
Writ,  in  detail  Box  4629,  i  0‘sP*oy  advertising  salesman.  Top 
Witor  i  Piihlislier  ”  '  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  to 

*"  I  advance  to  chain  organization.  Pe.'- 

Display  Advertising  I  manent  position.  Regular  training  in- 

—  ■  eluding  Operation  Step-Up  and  Bureau 


^.Salesman  for  chart  Area  1,  of  Advertising  program.  Three  major 
15,000  to  20,000  circulation  I  mat  services.  Complete  management 
Opr,ortunity  for  2nd  man  on  cooperation.  Chart  Area  6.  In  reply, 
of  6.  Good  on  sales,  layout,  copy,  i  state  age,  experience,  and  educational 
it*’.,  ^ture  opportunity  excellent.  i  backgiound.  Interview  arranged.  Ad- 
4500.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  dress  Box  4628,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  November  7,  1959 


J 


Display  Advertising 


raATURE  SYNDICATE  selling  nation-  , 
ally  needs  one  or  more  salesmen.  New  j 
car  furnished  since  job  involves  con-  i 
tinuous  travel.  Sales  exiierience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  essential.  Earnings  baaed 
on  results  after  training  i>eriod.  Bo.x  I 
4605,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  —  senior  national  news- 
pa|)er  spare  salesman  for  ncwspai>er  I 
representat  I ve— must  have  extensive  ex-  | 
l>erience  selling  New  York  agencies  i 
and  advertisers  direct.  Bo.x  4604,  Edi-  ■ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  I 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS-Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIR(7H  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  National  profes¬ 
sional  healing  arts  association,  offices 
midwest,  needs  editor-writer  for  month¬ 
ly  journal,  bulletins,  news  releases,  de-  . 
signing  pamphlets.  Degree  in  journal-  | 
ism.  three  years  experience.  Box  4312, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-FEATTIRB  WRI’TER  now  i 
needed  to  fill  newly  created  position  ] 
on  expanding  new^iaper.  Assists  news 
editor  in  the  morning,  develops  fea¬ 
tures  and  promotions  in  the  afternoon. 
Ideal  step  forward  for  journalism  grad 
with  a  few  years  of  experience.  Photo 
ability  necessary.  State  experience, 
references,  and  salary  desired  in  first  : 

,  letter.  Write  Managing  Editor,  Peru 
'  Daily  ’Tribune,  Peru,  Indiana. 

OPENINGS  FOR  WOMAN  Social 
writer  and  male  general  reporter  in 
Bureau  of  45,000 — plus  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Prefer  recent  college  graduate  . 
or  with  one  year  weekly  work  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  4420,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

'  RHJPOR'TER  with  top  writing  ability,  i 
initiative  wanted  for  daily  in  50.000 
population  Chart  Area  6  community, 
i  Some  camera  ability.  Fine  working  con- 
I  ditions,  excellent  pay.  superior  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume,  references,  few  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  4407,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

;  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Long  established 
English  language  weekly  needs  young 
newsman.  Moderate  salary  but  excel¬ 
lent  prospects.  Box  4405,  Editor  ft 
j  Publisher. 

i  COMPETENT  -  REPORTER  deakman  | 
I  who  can  later  qualify  as  nif^ht  editor  ' 
for  medium-size  Midwest  morning  daily,  j 
j  Complete  details,  salary  requirements  ' 
I  in  first  letter  to  Box  4510,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 

I  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIA’TELY,  man- 
!  aging  editorship  of  two  trade  maga- 
'  zines.  Excellent  opportunity,  good 
1  starting  salary  for  man  with  magazine 
'  writing  and  production  experience. 

I  Send  resume  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  4639,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

i  BRIGHT  COLLEGE  GRAD  with  some 
;  news,  darkroom  experience  needed  as 
I  editor-photographer  of  Central  Cali- 
I  fornia  weekly  just  gone  offset.  Write. 

'  Coalinga  Record.  Coalings,  (California. 

ENJOY  pleasant  living  in  Virginia, 

I  pleasant  working  conditions  with  a 
congenial  staff.  We  need  a  reporter 
with  at  least  2  years  experience  who 
I  can  turn  out  high-quality  general  news 
I  copy.  (Camera  experience  helpful.  Five- 
day  week,  hospitalization,  life  insur- 
i  ance,  pension.  Write  experience,  salary 
I  requirements  to  Charles  Rowe.  Free 
Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

EXPERIESfCED  DESKMAN,  handle 
wire  nerwB.  New  Jersey  daily.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opportunity.  Box  4531,  Editor  ft 
Publi^er. 


.  FLORIDA  P.M.  seeks  young  reporter. 
I  Five-day  week,  good  salary  on  guar- 
'  anteed  contract.  Write  details  to  Box 
I  4530,  Editor  ft  Publiriier. 


Editorial 


(X>PY  EDITOR  —  Experienced  all 
phases.  Must  have  capacity  to  accept 
larger  responsibilities.  Three-edition 
daily.  Chart  Area  4,  Employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Personal  interview  required.  Send 
full  details  to  Box  4518,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  ' 


FAMOUS  RESORT  has  position  for 
man,  preferably  married,  25-36,  to 
write  feature-travel  articles.  Newspa- 
I>er  or  related  experience  with  sporta 
background  desirable.  Applicant  must 
be  versatile  writer  with  enthusiasm, 
imagination  and  ability  to  dig  out  fea¬ 
ture  material.  Position  requires  living 
outside  U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $115  week¬ 
ly — no  income  tax — depending  on  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience.  Excellent  op- 
X>ortunity  in  ideal  location.  Send  com¬ 
plete  record  of  education,  business  ex¬ 
perience.  references  and  date  avail^le 
for  employment  to  Box  4638,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  seasoned 
display  salesman  on  fa.st-growing  sub- 
ur^n  daily.  We  need  a  top  sales  per¬ 
sonality  strong  on  ideas,  copy  and 
layout.  Background  carefully  investi¬ 
gated.  Write  H.  Sohonberger,  Palo  Alto 
(California)  Times. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

For  large  MlcJwest 
metropolitan  news¬ 
paper.  A  woniderful 
opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  State 
all  information 
first  letter. 

BOX  4533,  BDITOR  ft  PLTBLISHER 


I  REPORTER — Experienced.  Progressive, 
growing  medium-sized  daily.  Chart 
Area  4.  Premium  on  enterprise.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  necessary.  Send  full 
'  resume.  Box  4517,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER - PHOTOGRAPHER-  WIRE 
EDITOR  for  small  iJternoon  daily  in 
western  Wasliington.  top  outdoor  rec- 
]  reational  area.  We  are  willing  to  train 
,  a  man  for  this  job,  but  applicant  must 
I  have  newspaper  experience  or  journal¬ 
ism  education.  Please  give  full  details 
first  letter.  Bex  4512,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

I  REPORTER  with  1-2  years  practical 
working  experience  for  general  a.ssign- 
ment  and  some  sports.  C'amera  knowl- 
I  edge  necessary.  ’Tell  all  in  application, 

I  asking  salary.  Midwest  morning  pai>er. 
‘  Write  Box  4511,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


'  STA’TB  EDITOR  for  aggressive  25.000 
'  Ohio  p.m.  who  can  direct  a  staff  of  S 
I  plus  30  correspondents.  ’The  man  we 
want  will  probitoly  have  had  about  four 
years  experience  as  reix>rter  and/or 
I  editor,  he’ll  love  hard  work  and  he’ll 
'  be  a  leader.  Box  4516,  Editor  and 
>  Publisher. 

j  WANTED  —  Reporter,  knowledge  of 
I  photography,  (Tlean  accurate  writing, 
capable  features,  hard  news.  Some  desk 
helpful  not  necessary.  Prefer  South- 
i  westerner.  Matt  Sheley,  Publisher, 
I  Greenville,  Texas  Herald-Banner. 

61 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  j 

Editorial 

Editorial  | 

Mechanical 

7,000  DAILY  Chart  Area  10  will  pay  |  i 
up  to  $90  for  topnotch  deskman.  Tell  j  c 
all  first  letter.  Box  4505,  Editor  &  1 

Publisher.  I  t 

SMALL  WEEKLY  in  northern  New  '  i 
Enjrland  needs  editor-reporter,  etc.;  Ad-  !  € 
vancement  chance  for  beginner;  Box  s 
4526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  newsman  i 
with  1-2  years  ‘working  press’  experi-  '  ] 
ence,  perhaps  now  on  a  weekly  or  ■  i 
small  daily,  who  would  like  to  step  up  ^ 
to  a  general  assignment  spot  on  a  me-  j 
dium-sized  Midwest  morning  daily.  He  ; 
must  be  intelligent,  have  nose  for  ' 
news,  use  camera,  non-drifting  and  no  I  < 
bottle  baby,  want  to  advance  and  can  i 
follow  instructions.  We  have  that  spot  , 
for  that  fellow  at  a  reasonable  salary,  i 
His  references  must  check  out  satis-  ' 
factorily.  Write  ALL  in  letter  to  Box 
4529,  Editor  and  Publisher.  State  ask¬ 
ing  salary. 

THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  20TH 
CENTURY  BELONGS  TO  THE  SOUTH 
— Opportunity  for  young  but  tested 
news  executive  to  help  manage  a  grow-  i 
iug,  aggressive  new^s  department.  Me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Chart  Area  4.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  and  challenge  rew’arding.  Stand¬ 
ards  rigorous.  Box  4519,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED:  Reporter  for  small  Indiana 
d^ly.  Cover  cotirthouse,  sheriff  and 
city  hall  beat.  Camera  experience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  necessary.  Write  R.  D. 
Maney,  Manager-Editor,  Tipton  Daily 
Tribune,  Tipton,  Indiana.  Phone  Os¬ 
borne  5-2115  or  Nite  Osborne  5-4132 
if  necessary. 

W'E  HAVE  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Managing  Editor.  Staff  of  6. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  for  the 
man  who  wishes  to  settle  in  a  small 
City.  Must  be  strong  on  local  news 
and  make-up.  W'rite  giving  experience  , 
etc.  to  Publisher,  Oneida  Daily  Dis-  ! 
patch,  Oneida,  New  York.  j 

ABLE  WOMAN’S  PAGE  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  who  can  run  a  de|)artment  on  news-  ' 
paper  which  emphasizes  women’s 
NEWS,  not  just  society.  Should  know 
pictures,  page  layout,  and  have  idea.s. 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  4610,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AWARD  -  WTXNING  Southern  New  , 
England  Weekly  seeking  a  Managing  ! 
Cklitor  to  handle  all  phases.  Ideas  and  , 
flexibility  as  important  as  exp<*rience.  | 
Salary — $4,400.  Send  resume  to  Box  | 
4623,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

COPY  EDITOR  w'ho  knows  how  to  i 
tailor  copy,  write  lively  heads,  and  i 
who  insists  uix>n  good  English  usage  i 
and  style.  Night  shift,  journeyman.  ! 
Write  Neal  Bintz,  Managing  Editor, 
Utica  (New  York)  Daily  Press. 

COPYREADER.  experienced:  top  pay  ' 
midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  i)en-  ; 
sion  and  other  benefits.  Box  4601,  i 
Edtior  &  Publisher.  i 


I  AMBITIOUS  reporter-photographer  to 
I  cover  nearby  tow'n  beat  in  <^art  Area 
I  1  for  afternoon  daily.  Must  have  initia- 
I  tive,  some  exi>€rience,  ability  to  work 
[  on  own  and  produce  live  copy.  Car 
needed.  State  salary  reiiuirements,  ref- 
!  erenccrs  in  first  letter.  Interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  4620,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

COPY  DESK 

ImmcKliate  opening  for  experienced  man 
;  seeking  permanent  sjxjt  with  excellent 
working  conditions  on  evening  news-  , 
paper  located  in  C^art  Area  6.  | 

I  The  man  we  employ  must  be  alert, 
capable  of  fitting  into  fast  moving  ! 
staff.  Please  submit  i>articulars  in-  1 
eluding  salary  requirements.  Box  46(»2,  I 
i  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


COPYREADER  | 

MUST  BE  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  1 
WITH  MINIMUM  OF  SIX  YEARS  ! 
NEWSPAPER  EXPERIENCE.  SUB-  1 
MIT  COMPLETE  RESUME  AND  ’ 
SAMPLES  OR  APPLY  DIRECTLY 
TO:  i 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  ^ 
SIXTH  FLOOR 
THE 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  ; 

400  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


COVER  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS.  ' 
Gallup  (New  Mexico)  Indei>endent 
wants  fully  qualiiit'd  male  reporter  ' 
with  ability  to  produce  Indian  news, 
to  head  up  coveraire  of  Navajo,  Hop! 
and  Xuni  reservations,  totalintr  area 
larger  than  West  Virtrinia  and  lOO.tHKl 
people.  Area  never  before  stalTed.  $110 
and  full  exiH’nses  to  start.  Write  Lin¬ 
coln  O'Brien. 

EDITOR  from  Midwest  area  for  Cen¬ 
tral  Misso.iri  Daily-Weekly.  Fine  op- 
lortunity.  Oliver  T.  Ma.xwell.  News, 
Boonville,  Missouri. 

EDITOR  of  a  laryre  weekly  with  com¬ 
plete  knowledKC  of  all  departments. 
Responsible  |K>sition.  CSiart  Area  2. 
Box  4619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER 
needed.  Submit  letter  of  application 
with  qualifications  to  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Department.  The  Louisville  Times, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

MIDWEST  DAILY,  40.000  class  has 
openintrs  for  men  with  one  to  two 
years’  experience  for  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  positions.  (kKxl  pay  scale,  hitch 
standards.  Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad. 
Box  4642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT  JOBS  OPEN: 
(1)  for  reiwrter  de.dring  to  move  along 
faster;  and  (2)  for  exi>erienct‘d  news¬ 
man  seeking  change  for  better.  Write 
Box  4617,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  for  medium  cir¬ 
culation  New'  England  6-day  afternoon 
ne\v8|>a|>er.  Should  know  all  phases  of 
news  production  and  have  ability  to 
direct  staff  Ciood  op|>ort.unity  on  grow¬ 
ing  ])ai)er.  List  salary  needs  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Int(*rview'  necessary.  Box  463S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Chart  Area  6  daily 
seeks  man  with  one  or  two  years*  ex- 
I)erience.  S<‘nd  background,  samples, 
full  data  including  salary  desired.  Box 
4637,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  35,000  C^art  Area  two 
p.m.  Want  gootl  writer  with  some  ex- 
l>erience.  Box  4643,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENT.  Hundred 
thousand  class  paiH‘r  has  oi>ening  for 
re|)orter  1-2  years  experience.  Car. 
camera  needed.  Bureau  offers  roundt*d 
exi>erience  all  phases  news  work.  Ad¬ 
vancement  op|)ortunity  in  large  or¬ 
ganization.  Airmail  spwial,  full  de¬ 
tails.  education.  exiH'rience,  reference, 
salary  exi>ecUHl  and  your  telephone 
numbt»r  to  Paul  H.  Strom,  State  Etli- 
I  tor.  The  Post  Standard.  Syracuse  1, 

:  New’  York.  I 

1  SUPERVISE  SPORTS,  cover  imiwrtant 
beats  on  5,000  6-daily.  Advancement 
,  i>ossibilitie^  in  8-paj>er  group.  Send 
resume.  Box  4606,  E<litor  &  Publi.shcr. 

!  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  by  three  e<H- 
I  tion  afternoon  daily  in  Southern  city, 
i  No  Sunday.  Nee<l  man  fast  on  h(*ads, 

I  ^rood  on  layouts.  Write  experience,  edu- 
,  cation,  salary.  Box  4616,  BMitor  &  ' 
!  Publisher. 

!  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  s«‘nd  full  in¬ 
formation  about  yourself.  Charles 
1  Driver.  Managing  Eklitor,  The  Panta- 
;  graph.  Bloomington.  Illinois. 

VERMONT  WEEKLY  n.*ed8  e<litor-re- 
iK>rter  ;  car,  camera  ex|H>rience  helpful; 
j  S«*nd  resume  to  Indepen<lent.  Middle- 
:  bury,  Vermont. 

’  WANTED  a  man  familiar  with  news 
I  and  i>eople  in  the  news,  past  and 
^  prt*sent  to  direct  library  staff  and  pro- 
I  duce  printable  background  and  r€»8earrh 
I  material  for  news  editorial  departments. 

1  Must  be  capable  of  ojverating  more  than 
I  a  routine  newspaper  “morgue”,  knowl- 
I  edge  of  newspaper  library  skills  a  must. 

I  Experience  on  a  news  desk  preferred. 

'  Excellent  living  conditions  and  fringe 
j  program  which  is  to|>s.  Box  4634.  E<li- 
!  tor  &  Publisher. 

W.\NTED:  Southern  New  England 
p.m.  daily  of  13,000  want-s  experiences] 
reiK>rter  familiar  with  city  hall  and 
other  munioit>al  new’s  sources.  Give 
references,  salary  exi>ecte‘d  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4630,  Kilitor  and  Publisher. 

I  YOUNG  MAN  for  ITS  wire  desk 
9.000  afternoon  daily  Upt»er  Peninsula 
i  of  Michigan.  Give  full  derails  exiveri- 
I  ence.  etc.  Box  463.5,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 


RELIABLE  PRINTER  for  grwrin,  ' 
weekly  in  the  South.  Sob»  r.  must  W 
able  to  do  fast,  accurate  W’ork  in  nub. 
up  job  and  pre^ss  work.  Plejisant  work, 
ing  conditions.  Please  write,  jrinn? 
particulars  and  pay  exi>ect«Hl.  No  pbw^ 
calls  or  telegrams,  pleas**.  FRANK 
RANEW,  BOX  72.  QUITMAN,  Georpa. 

"TAPECO” 

TEI.ETYPESETrER  OPERATOR 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE 
Top  pay  for  qualifi<'<l  oix  rator, 

Aii  areas .  Write  full,. 

P.O.  Box  I0TS9.  St.  Petersburir  33,  Fli 


Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huire  house  oriran  market.  4.000 
company  maKazinea  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  sinirle  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  LH  W.  4Rth.  N.Y.C. 


Mechanical 

WANTED:  OPERATOR-MACHINIST 
to  take  rharsre  of  comnosintr  room  of 
6-machine  shop  publishin^r  several 
weekly  newspapers.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  security  for  rijrht  man. 
Write  all  first  letter  and  interview  will 
be  arranged. 

Curtiss  Johnson  Publications,  Inc. 
Deep  River,  Connecticut 


TELETYPESETTER  perforator  ope- 
ators  $3  lier  hour.  Chanc  for  supe- 
visory  positions.  Hospitalization.  \io. 
tion.  bonus.  Book  work,  .■oen  *or 
day  or  evenintr  shift.  Anzel.  611  Broti 
way.  New  York.  New  York.  GR  7-86<- 

Promotion — Public  Relatinm  | 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 

For  nationfll  association  with  he»<i* 
qunrters  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  Prefer  mir, 
with  association  and/or  industrial  mit* 
agement  experience,  skilled  in  plannin; 

I  and  conducting  Public  Relations  pr^ 

1  gram.  Send  complete  regime,  salary  re 
quirement  and  availabilitv  in  first  Ut¬ 
ter.  Box  4534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Research  Analrsh 

RE.SEARCH  DIRECTOR  revre^ti- 
fives  —  must  have  comnlete  knowl^c* 
newspa]>*'r  5ielling  —  abilitv  to  diTrr 
entire  departm^'nt  —  originate 
'  selling  plans.  Newaivaner  and ‘or  s‘»rr. 

I  cy  ex|>erience  essential.  Box  4603,  Ed- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 

! _ IXSTRUCnON 

Claxitified  A^rertiiting 

BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIL 

I 

3Rrt  NewspaiK‘rs  Have  Enrolled 
I  SnlesTK-oi>le  and  Exwiitives 

I  In  Parish  Sales-Training 

I  Course  in  Classifie<l  Advertising 

I  Sales  training  provideil  bv  the 
i  ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
.  tising  shows  Classified  p<*rsonne1 
I  to  square  right  up  to.  analvre  iix 
,  solve  sales  problems  thev  daiW 
counter.  Classified  salespeople 
partly  trained  (at  home  on  THB- 
own  TIME),  develoi>ed  to  incresM  the* 
individual  sales  production  and 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  w** 
business. 

The  famed  Parish  Course 
'  in  existence)  has  proved  since  Is'- 
!  that  it  quicklv,  thorouchty,  and  ^ 
'  cessfullv  trains  beginners 
I  and  refreshes  experienced  iH‘rsonn« 

'  Put  the  Parish  Course  to 
I  vou  now  to  slash  turnov»‘r.  hei^‘ 

I  job  interest  and  satisfaction  aac  r 
veiop  professional  pride-  all 
helps  you  develop  more  Cla***®" 
faster. 

'  Enroll  as  manv  of  your  staff  ^  ^ 
want  to  have  these 
Your  only  investment  in  this 
sales -boost  ing  Course  la  $66  each.  5^ 
in  the  names  now  or  write  lOf  ^ 
scriptive  brochure. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES.  INCORPORATIT 

Classified  Advertising 
I  Services  for  Newspapers  Since  I**' 

I  2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  17.  Fion* 
Oxford  1-R331 


Use  (.H.VKT  .\RE.4  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  ahuwinK 
LtK;ATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


PRES.SMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  small 
daily  immcHliately.  Need  able,  reliable 
young  man  with  good  references  for 
)6-page  rotary  plant.  Write  ^x  117; 
Phone  Howard  2-6331.  Gallon.  Ohio. 


Linotype  School 


tely.  Need  able,  reliable  OHIO  LINOTYPE  S(  HOOL 

'ith  Rood  references  for  LOGAN,  OHIO 

■  plant.  Write  Box  117:  Linotype,  Intertype  Instrufiio® 

I  2-6331.  Gallon.  Ohio.  l^ee  Information  I 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  Novemb  r  7,  I’” 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


1959 


Adminiitrative 


PUBUSHER'S  PROFIT  FORMULA 

“Sound  Administration  Resulting  in 
Increased  Advertising  Linage  and  Ex¬ 
tra  Revenue  Produced  at  a  Profit.” 
^feetional  management  of  your  ad- 
Tvtiaing  sales  devartments  by  an  ex¬ 
perience.  successful  advertising  execu- 
five  soch  as  myself  always  adds  up  to 
pdklishlng  profits.  I  can  proive  this  for¬ 
mula  on  your  newspaper  aa  I  have  in 
■COM  of  the  toughest  selling  situations 
in  Um  country.  I  believe  that  a  quick 
(lanes  at  the  resume  of  my  background 
of  s^ertising  experience  will  convince 
you  of  my  competence  to  direct  all  opsis 
ations  of  your  advertising  department 
or,  as  a  starter,  manage  any  one  of 
them  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  You 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  depth 
of  my  experience  and  proof  of  my 
ability.  I  seek  the  intangible:  personal 
latiifaction  from  recognized  perform¬ 
ance;  working  associates  of  honesty 
and  integrity  in  a  city  that  offers  some 
rewards  in  social  and  cultural  satisfac- 


Classified  Advertising 

KNOW  all  Classified  phases.  Top  rec¬ 
ord  in  competition.  Trains,  inspires, 
sells,  builds.  Beat  references.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  46S2,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  6-8,000 
daily,  with  16  years  diversified  news¬ 
paper  experience,  making  change  Janu¬ 
ary  1st  will  consider  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  daily  over  7,000  or  good  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  daily.  Any  Chart  Area. 

.  Married,  family,  36,  college.  For  fur- 
rher  background  and  personal  history 
:  please  write  Box  4334,  Editor  &  PuIh 
Usher. 

I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant.  13  years  experience.  Age  38.  Mar- 
'  ried.  College.  Chart  Area  10-11-12. 
I  ^x  4321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Editorial 


ALL-AROUND  man.  experienced  as 
managing-news-city-state  editor,  must 
relocate  for  family  reasons  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  Philadelphia.  Knows 
pictures,  wire,  makeup.  Now  employed. 
Box  4536.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRITAIN’S  BEST 

magazine  editor  seeks  a  Stateside  break 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR  (outside  work, 
inakeu|>.  art  work,  headlines,  rewrite, 
proofing)  will  relocate.  Box  4607,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS- WISE  LIBRARIAN 
Box  4612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


magazine  euiiw  s^ks  a  swesme  nreax  ,  REPORTER.  26,  veteran.  17  months’ 
after  top  in  United  Kingdom,  experience  as  iiolice  and  city  hall  re- 

^ad,  under  30.  ten  years  expense  and  feature  work,  on 

^t  newspapers,  magazines.  Speedy  !  J-^art  Area  1  daily.  J-school.  SDX. 
sparkling  writing,  rewriting,  ,  layout  on  Southern  New  England 


and  buying.  Have  also  worked 
Europe. 

Write:  Mrs.  S.  Layton 
70  Terra  Vista  Avenue 
San  Francisco  15,  California 


I  daily.  References.  Box  4621,  E<litor 
i  Publisher. 


SPANISH-SPEL\KING  American,  23. 
wants  rei>orting  job  in  Chart  Area.H 

TirRTTnrp, _ YOITNO  WOMAK  K  vearq  I  college  Jfrad,  lib- 

pubS.  S^k^'^’iubUrhTng  3  years  oo^e  Paper.  ^me 

and  advertising  exm-rience.  .Seeks  in-  ! 


and  advertising  ex|H‘rience.  Seeks  in 
teresting.  challenging  iioaition.  Box 
4537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


&  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


Editorial 

-  '  CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER.  South- 

tion.  Do  not  be  deterr^  by  the  size  NEWS-EDI’TOR  of  Harlem  weekly.  5  ,  erii  California  daily,  wants  change  af-  !  j  ^  SUPERINTENDENT 

of  your  operation.  We  can  decide  be-  ycurs  top  reiwrter,  some  radio  news,  ter  10  years  of  smog.  Age  37,  married.  knowledge  newspaiwr  me- 

tween  us  about  what  we  can  do  for  J-Grad.  New  York  CSty,  ’TE  1-6970.  ,  4  children.  Experience  includes  maga-  j  chanical  operation,  backed  by  15  years 
«ch  other  after  we  establish  a  mut^l  .  i  writing,  teaching,  publicity.  Need  new 

SPORTS  EDITOR  I  $225  week.  Box  4521,  Editor  &  Pub- 

li.sher. 


benefit  pattern.  Write  Box  4425,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SEEKING  OPPORTUNITY  in  produc¬ 
tion  management.  Age  34,  college 
trained,  analytical,  good  mechanical 
bukground  including  cold  type.  Expe¬ 
rienced  in  advertising,  labor  relations, 
personnel  problems.  George  H.  Hill, 
Jr..  2038  West  Road,  Jacksonville  11. 
Florida. 


12  years  experience  medium-«ize  dailies, 
now  employed.  All  sports,  outdoor, 
makeup,  column,  camera.  Top  refer¬ 
ences,  resume  on  request.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  4317,  Editor  A 
Publiidier. 

’TELEGRAPH  OR  SPORTS  job  with 
future  sought  in  Chart  Areas  1  or  2. 
8-year  newsman  sick  and  tired  of 
’’turnover  mills.”  Box  4320,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER,  rewriteman 
5  years  experience,  including  Chicago 
daily.  Toured  Europe,  sold  stories  from 
Rome,  London.  Now  in  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Want  news  job.  Good  touch, 
fast.  Married.  30.  Relocate.  Box  4318, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUND.  AGGRESSIVE  PUBLISHER 
now  operating  good  small  daily  on 
which  he  has  shown  60%  growth  in 
less  than  three  years,  tripled  profits. 

Majority  ownership  transfer  prompts 
change.  Ten  years  operating  newspa¬ 
per.  Degree,  ex-Air  Force  captain,  good 
editorial,  ad  man.  Solid  businessman, 
good  record  of  promotions.  Excellent 
personnel,  community  relations.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  age  39.  Welcome  investiga¬ 
tion.  no  hurry  on  long-range  location.  ;  . 

Prefer  to  make  substantial  investment,  '  COMPETENT  all-around  editor,  assist- 
but  this  no  requirement.  Box  4509,  “"f  publisher,  editorial  writer  in  early 

Editor  and  Publisher.  ;  90’s.  With  one  30,000-daily  12  years, 

_  _ _  '  now  with  larger  one  which  is  con- 

;ys™a«S  OE  ADVEETESINO  MAN.  j  Sfe'rJTA.ESTw.'rb.rSS 
ACER  Capable— Trustworthy— Aggres-  interest.  Box  4408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
«ive.  30  years  excellent  experience,  all  ! 
departments  medium  and  small  dailies.  I 
Relocate.  Age  48.  Box  4636,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  5  years, 
now  48,000  daily.  Seeks  challenging 
change.  Married,  vet.  31.  Box  4501, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  35,  experienced  smaller 
daily,  now  slot  man  on  big  city  paper, 
seeks  number  1  or  2  spot  on  small, 
medium  daily.  Family  man.  sober. 
Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8.  Box  4503,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AT  LARGE 


metropolitan  experience.  Color,  new 
processes.  Cost  conscious,  efficient.  Box 
4428.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  —  Available 
December  1.  24  years  experience  metro¬ 
politan  dailiee.  ’Thorough  knowledge 
production  including  color.  Sober.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Excellent  references.  Box  4431, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 
Two-Thirder  Experience 
Box  4622,  Editor  &  Publisher 

,  MF.f'HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Pressroom  and  Stereotype  Superin- 


Seeking  general  assignme^,  features  j  desires  permanent  change. 


and/or  rewrite  on  daily.  Three  years, 
all  desks.  B.S.J.  Call  Levin.  WY 
3-2967:  write  800  Grand  Concourse. 
New  York  51,  N.  Y. 

SCIENCE 

EDI’TOR-REPORTER 

Strong  on  medicine,  psychiatry, 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  seeks  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  staff  job.  33- 
B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.  Vet.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  4532,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


♦•EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
ppm  isiui-D  BA  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 

rLBLisHER.  47,  BA,  recently  sold  ;  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
successful  weekly.  13  years’  metro-  |  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
WiiUn  daily,  seeks  general  manager.  6  E.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 
«uior,  or  advertiftiriK  manasrer  ttpot. 

Top  ivft'rences,  available  immediately. 

Box  461.*).  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


ENTIRE  CITY  STAFF 
Looking  for  paper  or  pai>ers  where 
quality  is  rewarded.  Four  reporter-pho- 
togra^ers  currently  resiiected  by 
readers  of  40,000  Midwest,  two  edition 
daily.  Ages  25-32  :  experience  to  8 


CARTOONI^-VarsaUIe.  «perien^.  !  ^’T^mit;- m^n.^^um^'  r^y! 

on  mrtropolltan  daily.  I  Box  4411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Box  4416.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

AVAILABLE 


JILL-OF-HAPPY-REAMS  of  newspa¬ 
per  reporting,  features,  publicity,  house 
organs,  direct  mail  seeks  part-time  job 
with  FULL-TIME  challenge.  Denison 
Ekins.  164  W.  79  St..  New  York  City 
or  SC  4-4523. 


WANTED  —  Indulgent  Editor  to  teach 
anxious  young  man  news  and  sports 
reporting  with  small  newspaper.  Mar- 
ri^,  26.  eager  to  work  and  learn. 
Previous  experience  with  high  school 
newspaper  and  N.I.A.  course.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  4502,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR.  38;  medium  or  small  Mid- 
'  west  daily.  12  years’  top  experience. 
Box  4631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  .sjiorts  editor  desires 
I  s|iot.  daily  or  weekly,  in  Southeastern 
!  (>hio.  Also  some  advertising,  eireula- 
tion  exi>erience.  Write  Bo.x  4624,  Edi- 
;  tor  A  Publisher. 

!  E3CPER1ENCE3).  University  trained 
newswriter,  rejmrter  20  years’  work 
on  Midwest  capital  daily,  Clhicago  sub¬ 
urban.  and  wholly  local  tabs  in  South. 
One  time  esiitorialist.  managing  editor, 
as.sociate  editor,  handle  any  assign¬ 
ment:  know  way  about  city  room  and 


Over  thirty  years  of  mechanical  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  newspapers. 
Despite  rising  cost  of  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial.  have  keiit  cost  to  a  minimum. 

Do  not  carry  a  union  card,  but  oi>erate 
a  mixfxl  plant  with  union  com|>osing 
loom  and  open  shop  Pressroom  and 
Stereotyiie  department.  Available  after 
due  notice  to  my  present  employer. 
Box  4633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

JOURNALISM-RADIO  ARTS  grad,  83. 
single,  seeks  publia  relationa  position 
in  sports,  travel  or  touriet  resort.  Bx- 
:  iierience  in  photogrraphy,  reporting, 
editing,  feature  writing,  layoot,  mail¬ 
ing.  coordination  of  publishing  of  m», 
dia,  office  and  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  oral  and  written  oommunieations, 
community  relations,  customer  rela¬ 
tions,  planning  and  coordinating  em¬ 
ployee,  church  and  community  eoeial 
events  and  special  promotions  (includ- 
'  ing  arrangement  of  publicity,  facllitiea, 
luncheons,  dinners,  speakers,  guests, 
program,  displays),  steady  churchgoer, 
active  in  community  affairs.  Write  Box 
I  4309,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

!  PUBUC  RELATIONS-  -We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
'  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
sen<l  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact : 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Mailison  St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois, 
GE  6-5670. 


REPORTER.  26.  veteran.  17  months 

porter,  alM  desk  and  feature  work.  how.  Immeiiiately  available.  Box  462o.  ,5^  relations.  Married  vet,  30.  J-Grad. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  large 

,  I  J  I  J  *  «  iiavir  <^iiuri«Ue  jvALuitf  wnuiiic 

•New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  I  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Oblumnist.  news  23.  single,  willing  to  travel  for  worth- 
Connectieut.)  Proven  talent  for  in-  I  featuree,  layout.  Now  on  metropolitan  while  position.  Box  4613,  Editor  A 


eres^ng  rirculaUon  at  a  cost-conscious  ,  desk.  14  years  AP,  ^  dailies.  Age 
^el.  Ex  -ptionally  strong  in  Home  '  38.  Seeks  active  wnt  ng  port,  sports 
Deliverv.  Will  train  and  administer  a  j  “■  Box  4413,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

•’^night  sales  organization.  Plan  and 

rtecute  i..in  award  winning  promo-  *  NEWS  EDITOR,  27,  B.A.,  2  years 
uons.  Ar,  42.  Labor  Relations — Plant  weekly.  Photo,  strong  on  featuree. 
■sinternn.-e  experience.  Box  4429,  Bdi-  Seeks  similar  post  semi-large  week- 
■or  A  Pu'ilisher.  1  Iv.  small  daily.  Chart  Areas  3  and  4. 

Box  4504.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Publisher. 

ISRAELI  CORRESPONDENT  now  vin- 
ilinjc  U.  S.  can  service  your  newnpa- 
per  as  news  and  feature  corre:<|K)ndent. 
Am$*rican  bom,  ei»rht  years  residence 
in  Israel,  wide  rei)ortorial  backfrround. 
Returnintr  De<*em^r.  Box  4644,  B/ditor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Offerinjr  youth.  exi>erience  for  Kood  op¬ 
portunity.  7  years  industrial  public  re¬ 
lations.  solid  in  most  phajtes.  but  have 
hit  dead  end  as  Number  2  man.  3 
years  dailies.  J-School.  Active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Location  no  problem, 
but  my  future  is.  Box  4238.  E«l)tor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Hy  Robert  U.  Brown 


On  June  20  we  discussed  news  that  is  official  and  inipor- 
“What  is  a  newspaper?”  and  tant.” 

urged  newspapermen  to  find  a  From  a  girl:  “A  newspaper 
good  definition.  It  was  the  result  is  not  just  for  wrapping  gar- 
of  a  statement  before  the  In-  bage.  It  tells  us  what  is  happen- 
ternational  Circulation  Man-  ing  in  the  world.  It  also  sells 
agers  Association  by  William  I.  things  and  finds  people  work.” 
Nichols,  editor  and  publisher  of  Gettin  ?  down  to  fundamentals 
TliUf  Week,  that  newspapers  two  other 'oungsters  wrote:  “A 
must  revitalize  their  image  in  newspape  is  something  to  read 
the  public  mind.  It  depended  every  day.  ifou  get  infonnation 
largely  on  diamatizing  the  de-  from  it.”  And:  “A  newspaper 
finition  of  a  newspaper,  he  said,  is  ‘The  Watchdog  of  Democ- 
suggesting  a  nationwide  contest  racy.’  ” 

on  “what  is  a  newspaper?”  Maybe  other  papers  can  find 

We  presented  all  the  defi-  a  u.se  foi' that  winning  definition 
nitions  we  could  find  in  die-  or  perhaps  they  can  see  the  fun 
tionaries  and  elsewhere  and  and  interest  that  can  be  aroused 
seconded  Mr.  Nichols’  proposal  locally  with  such  a  contest, 
with  the  comment:  “W’hy  not  a  *  *  » 

series  of  contests  in  newspapei's  Also  back  in  June,  on  the  1.3th, 
ai-ound  the  countiT?  Let  the  the  Los  Avueles  Mirror-Xeies 
newspaper  readers  tiy  their  launched  a  weekly  feature 
hand  at  it.  They  might  do  a  “Your  Newspaper”  written  by 
better  job  of  defining  a  news-  John  Cornell.  After  almost  six 
paper  than  newspapei’men  can  months — 2o  articles — the  series 
do.”  was  concluded  on  Oct.  22.  It  is 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  By  Trent 


"I  disagree  with  everything  you've  said  so  far." 


Arbitration  on  Pay  or  Strike, 
Question  for  Boston  Printers 


At  lea.st  one  newspaper  took 
us  seriously. 

The  Valley  Daily  Neivs  at 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  tied  in  such  a 
contest  with  its  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week.  The 
contest  was  limited  to  junior  and 
senior  high  .school  students  and 
$50  in  prizes  were  offered. 

George  D.  Stuart,  editor  and 
publisher,  reports  about  200  en¬ 
tries  were  received  and  it  was 
“a  quite  successful  promotion 
considering  its  primary  objec¬ 
tive  which  was  to  encourage 
young  folks  to  think  about  news¬ 
papers  and  the  seiwices  they 
render.” 

The  three  winner’s  were  girls 
and  the  first  awar’d  definition 
read : 

“A  newspaper  is  the  people — 
and  their  merits,  their  mistakes. 


the  only  featui’e  of  such  dur-a- 
tion  that  we  know  about. 

Mr.  Coi’nell  has  done  a  re¬ 
markable  job  of  depicting  not 
only  what  a  newspaper  is,  and 
the  size  and  coverage  of  the 
newsiraper  business,  hut  also  in 
explaining  the  Mirror-News  to 
its  r’oaders. 

Some  of  the  weekly  headlines 
on  the  well-illustr-ated  series 
will  give  arr  idea  of  their  scope: 

“Daily  Miracle  of  the  Moder’n 
World.” 

“Advertising  Inter-ests  Most 
Reader.s.” 

“Heartbeat  of  Public.” 

“Head  Start  on  World.” 

“Mirr’or  Wars  for  the  Right.” 

“Team  on  Top  of  Day’s 
News.” 

“Press  Fights  Public’s 
Battle.” 


Boston 

Boston’s  newspaper  printers 
were  voting,  as  E&P  went  to 
pr’ess  Thursday,  on  the  questioir 
whether  they  will  arbitrate  a 
wage  pr’oposal  or  go  out  on 
strike. 

The  membershi])  meeting  was 
called  for  6  p.m.  Thur-sday  after- 
mediator’s  moved  into  the  crisis. 
The  printer’s  had  voted  Sunday 
by  898  to  90  to  strike. 

Paid  During  Meeting 

Publishers  agreed  to  give  the 
printer’s  time  for  the  rrreeting 
without  loss  of  pay.  The  ques¬ 
tion  for  arbitr-ation  was:  “Shall 
the  comirositor’s  receive  an  in¬ 
crease  in  excess  of  9  cents  per 


hour-,  effective  Jan.  1,  19.")9,  artd 
7  2 '3  cents  an  hour’,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1960?” 

Another  provision  irroirosed 
for  arbitratiorr  was:  thr’ee  days 
off  with  pay  in  the  event  of  a 
death  of  a  memlrer  of  the  inr- 
rnediate  family. 

The  present  weekly  scale  of 
irrinters  is  $119.40  plus  $4.50  in 
pension  and  welfare  Irenefits. 

Terr  other  mechanical  unions 
settled  for  a  9  cents  an  hour  pay 
r  i.se,  10  cents  a  shift  for’  welfare 
fund,  and  5  cents  a  shift  in  the 
retirement  fund,  retr-oactive  to 
Jan.  1. 

The  printers  rejected  the  same 
offer  and  also  an  amended  one 
containing  the  features  included 
in  the  ar  bitr-ation  offer. 


their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their 
pride  —  an  on-the-s)x)t  recor-d 
of  history  in  the  making.” 

Second  award  winner  was: 
“A  newspaper  is  a  living  organ¬ 
ism,  pulsating  with  the  blood  of 
its  readers,  as  it  thinks,  speaks 
and  cries  for  them.” 

Third  place  winner  was  in 
verse : 

“A  newspaper  is  a  record  of 
People,  humor,  life  and  love. 
Of  pictures,  facts. 

Incidents  and  acts. 

And  is  good  for  star-ting  a 
fire  of.” 

Some  of  the  other  definitions 
suggested,  according  to  Mr, 
Stuart,  were: 

From  a  boy:  “A  newspaper 
is  just  like  a  woman.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  talking  about  the  latest 


“Paper’s  There  When 
Wanted.” 

“Pr  ess  Fights  to  Remain 
Free.” 

“Being  Infor-med  Is  Duty.” 

“Daily  Miracle  Complex 
Task.” 

The  Mirror-News  has  already 
received  requests  for  copies 
from  many  sour’ces.  We  haven’t 
asked,  but  we’ll  bet  the  news¬ 
paper  if  requested  would  not 
object  to  other  papers  using  the 
ar-ticles  as  a  basis  for  their  own 
series.  Many  of  them  ar-e  gen¬ 
eral  and  need  not  be  altered. 

It’s  a  terrific  idea  that  would 
pay  off  in  almost  any  locality. 
It  is  a  good  way  to  do  what 
Bill  Nichols  suggested:  Revital¬ 
ize  the  newspaper  image  in  the 
public  mind. 
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dead  end !  There's  one  way  to  skirt  the  dead  end  of  economic  obso¬ 
lescence.  That’s  by  detouring  in  time.  Outworn,  outmoded,  outclas¬ 
sed  or  overworked  linecasting  machines  cost  the  self-same  profits 
you  could  use  to  finance  a  new  Linotype!  Look  in  your  composing 
room.  Are  you  “just  getting  along  ’  with  your  present  equipment?  Do 
you  sometimes  have  to  turn  away  work,  for  want  of  adequate  equip¬ 
ment?  If  the  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  is  Yes— it’s  time  to 
call  your  Linotype  Agency.  At  absolutely  no  cost  or  obligation,  you’ll 
get  an  objective,  honest,  and  realistic  analysis  of  your  composing 
room,  and  advice  about  how  you  can  make  it  pay  more  now— and  ten 
years  from  now.  Some  easy-to-hcar  talk  about  comfortable  financing, 
too!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


r 

r 


Where  in  the  world . . .  ? 


Everywhere!  R.  H.  Shackford  is  an  au¬ 
thority  on  Indian  curry,  Cairo  belly  dancers  and 
American  foreign  policy.  He  crosses  continents 
the  way  average  guys  cross  streets. 

Shack  is  a  big  gun  on  foreign  policy  at  our 
Washington  Bureau.  His  shots  are  heard  round 
the  world— piercing,  perceptive  pronouncements 
on  international  affairs— grounded  on  knowledge 
gathered  during  25  years  with  the  Ignited  Press 


There’s  only  one  SHACKFORD ...  and  he’s  strictly 


and  Scripps-Howard  .  .  .  and  on  insight  he  was 
born  with. 

Name  a  top  level  international  conference 
and  Shack  has  probably  covered  it.  More  than 
thirty  of  the  biggest— from  Dumbarton  Oaks  in 
'44  to  Ike’s  last  .swing  through  Western  Europe. 

Our  readers  find  that  reading  Shack  is  like 
eating  potato  chips;  you  just  can’t  stop.  But 
it’s  not  fattening.  Just  broadening. 


NEW  YORK  .  Wor/d-Te/egram  &  The  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 

SAN  FRANCISCO  .  .  News-CoH  SuHehn* 


.  News-Call  Bulletin* 
*Afftlialed 


COLUMBUS . Citiien 

CINCINNATI  .  .  .  PosI  t  Times  Star 

KENTUCKY . Kentucky  edition 

Cincinnati  Post  A  Times-Star 
KNOXVILLE . News  Sentinel 


DENVER  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  .  .  .  Post-Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . PrM*^ 

HOUSTON . Press^ 

FORT  WORTH . Pnsi^ 

ALBUQUERQUE . 7  ibuM 

EL  PASO . Here  I  Pod 


Oanarol  Advartioint  Dapartmant .. .  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Yark  City— Chicaga  San  Francioca  Las  Angalas  Oatralt  Cincinnati  PMIadalphia 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


